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DR. WORTLE’S SCHOOL.—PART III. 


CHAPTER VII.—ROBERT LEFROY. 


FrrpinanpD Lerroy, the man who 
had in truth been the woman’s hus- 
band, had, during that one interview 
which had taken place between 
him and the man who had married 
his wife, on his return to St. Louis, 
declared that his brother Robert 
was dead. But so had Robert, 
when Peacocke encountered him 
down in Texas, declared that Fer- 
dinand was dead. But Peacocke 
knew that no word of truth could 
be expected from the mouths of 
either of them. But seeing is be- 
lieving. He had seen Ferdinand 
alive at St. Louis after his marriage, 
and by seeing him, had been driv- 
en away from his home, back to 
his old country. Now he also saw 
this other man, and was aware that 
his secret was no longer in his 
own keeping. 

“Yes, I know you now. Why, 
when I saw you last, did you tell 
me that your brother was dead? 
Why did you bring so great an in- 
jury on your sister-in-law ?” 

“T never told you anything of 
the kind.” 
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“As God is above us you told 
me 80.” 

“T don’t know anything about 
that, my friend. aybe I was 
cut. I used to be drinking a good 
deal them days.. Maybe I didn’t 
say anything of the kind,—only it 
suited you to go back and tell her 
so. Anyways I disremember it 
altogether. Anyways he wasn’t 
dead. And I ain’t dead now.” 

“T can see that.” 

“ And I ain’t drunk now. But I 
am not quite so well off as a fellow 
would wish to be. Can you get 
me breakfast ?” 

“Yes, I can get you breakfast,” 
he said, after pausing for a while. 
Then he rang the bell and told the 
girl to bring some breakfast for the 
gentleman as soon as possible, into 
the room in which they were sit- 
ting. This was in a little lib 
in which was ets habit of 
studying and going through lessons 
with the boys. He had brought 
the man here so that his wife 
might not come across him. As 
soon as the order was given, he 
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ran up-stairs to her room, to save 
her from coming down. 

“A man ;—what she 
asked. 

“Robert Lefroy. I must go to 
him at once. Bear yourself well 
and boldly, my darling. It is he, 
certainly. I know nothing yet of 
what he may have to say, but it 
will be well that you should avoid 
him if possible. When I have 
heard anything,’ I will tell you all.” 
Then he hurried down and found 
the man examining the book-shelves. 

“You have got yourself up 

retty tidy again, Peacocke,” said 
froy. 

“ Pretty well.” 

“The old game, I suppose. 
Teaching the young idea. Is this 
what you call a college, now, in 
your country?” 

“Tt is a school.” 

“ And you're one of the masters.” 

“T am the second master.” 

“Tt ain’t as good, I reckon, as the 
Missouri College.” 

“Tt’s not so large, certainly.” 

“ What’s the screw?” he said. 

“The payment, you mean. It 
can hardly serve us now to go into 
matters such as that. What is it 
that has brought you here, Lefroy?” 

“Well, a big ship, an uncom- 
monly bad sort of railway car, and 
the ricketiest little buggy that ever 
a man trusted his life to. Thems 
what’s brought me here.” 

“TI suppose you have something 
to say, or you would not have 
come,” said Peacocke. 

“Yes, I’ve a good deal to say of 
one kind or another. But here’s 
the breakfast, and I’m wellnigh 
starved. What, cold meat! I’m 
darned if I can eat cold meat. 
Haven’t you got anything hot, my 
dear?’ Then it was explained to 
him that hot meat was not to be 
had, unless he would choose to 
wait, to have some lengthened 
cooking accomplished. To this, 
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however, he objected, and then the 
girl left the room. 

“T’ve a good many things to say of 
one kind or another,” he continued. 
“It’s difficult to say, Peacocke, how 
you and I stand with each other.” 

“T do not know that we stand 
with each other at all, as you call 
“.” 

“T mean as to_ relationship. 
Are you my brother-in-law, or 
are you not?” This was a ques- 
tion which in very truth the school- 
master found it hard to answer. 
He did not answer it at all, but 
remained silent. “Are you my 
brother-in-law, or are you not? 
You call her Mrs. Peacocke, eh ?”’ 

“ Yes, I call her Mrs. Peacocke.” 

“And she is here living with 
you?” 

“Yes, she is here.” 

“Had she not better come down 
and see me? She is my sister-in- 
law, anyway.” 

“No,” said Mr. Peacocke; “I 
think, on the whole, that she had 
better not come down and see 
you.” 

“You don’t mean to say she 
isn’t my sister-in-law? She’s that, 
whatever else she is. She’s that, 
whatever name she goes by. If 
Ferdinand had been ever so much 
dead, and that marriage at St. Louis 
had been ever so good, still she’d 
been my sister-in-law.” 

“Not a doubt about it,” said 
Mr. Peacocke. “ But still, under all 
the circumstances, she had better 
not see you.” 

“Well, that’s a queer beginning, 
anyway. But perhaps you'll come 
round by-and-by. She goes by 
Mrs. Peacocke ?” 

“She is regarded as my wife,” 
said the husband, feeling himself to 
become more and more indignant 
at. every word, but knowing at the 
same time how necessary it was 
that he should keep his indignation 
hidden. 
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“ Whether true or false?” asked 
the brother-in-law. 

“T will answer no such question 
as that.” 

“You ain’t very well disposed to 
answer any question, as far as I can 
see. But I shall have to make 
you answer one or two before I’ve 
done with you. There’s a Doctor 
here, isn’t there, as this school be- 
longs to?” 

“Yes, there is. It belongs to 
Dr. Wortle.” 

“Tt’s him these boys are sent 
to?” 

“Yes, he is the master; I am 
only his assistant.” 

“Tt’s him they comes to for edu- 
cation, and morals, and religion ?” 

“ Quite so.” 

“And he knows, no doubt, all 
about you and my sister-in-law ;— 
how you came and married her 
when she was another man’s wife, 
and took her away when you knew 
as that other man was alive and 
kicking?” Mr. Peacocke, when 
these questions were put to him, 
remained silent, because literally 
he did not know how to answer 
them. He was quite prepared to 
take his position as he found it. 
He had told himself before this 
dreadful man had appeared, that 
the truth must be made known at 
Bowick, and that he and his wife 
must pack up and flit. It was not 
that the man could bring upon him 
any greater evil than he had an- 
ticipated. But the questions which 
were asked him were in themselves 
so bitter! The man, no doubt, was 
his wife’s brother-in-law. He 
could not turn him out of the 
house as he would a stranger, had 
a stranger come there asking such 
questions without any claim of 
family. Abominable as the man 
was to him, still he was there with 
a certain amount of right upon his 
side. 

“T think,” said he, “that ques- 
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tions such as those you’ve asked 
can be of no service to you. To 
me they are intended only to be 
injurious.” 

“ They’re as a preface to what is 
to come,” said Robert Lefroy, with 
an impudent leer upon his face. 
“ The questions, no doubt, are dis- 
agreeable enough. She ain’t your 
wife no more than she’s mine. 
You’ve no business with her; and 
that you knew when you took her 
away from St. Louis. You may, or 
you mayn’t, have been fooled by 
some one down in Texas when you 
went back and married her in all 
that hurry. But you knew what 
you were doing well enough when 
you took heraway. You won’t dare 
to tell me that you hadn’t seen 
Ferdinand when you two mizzled 
off from the College?’ Then he 
paused, waiting again for a reply. 

“ As I told you before,” he said, 
“no further conversation on the 
subject can be of avail. It does 
not suit me to be cross-examined 
as to what I knew or what I did 
not know. If you have anything 
for me to hear, you can say it. If 
you have anything to tell to others, 
go and tell it to them.” 

“ That’s just it,” said Lefroy. 

“Then go and tell it.” 

“You're in a terrible hurry, 
Mister Peacocke. I don’t want to 
drop in and spoil your little game. 
You’re making money of your 
little game. I can help you as to 
carrying on your little game, better 
than you do at present. I don’t 
want to blow upon you. But as 
you’re making money out of it, I'd 
like to make a little too. I am 
precious hard up,—I am.” 

“You will make no money of 
me,” said the other. 

“ A little will go a long way with 
me; and, remember, I have got 
tidings now which are worth pay- 
ing for.” 

“ What tidings ?” 
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“If they’re worth paying for, it’s 
not likely that you are going to get 
them for nothing.” 

“Look here, Colonel Lefroy; 
whatever you may have to say about 
me will certainly not be prevented 
by my paying youmoney. Though 
you might be able to ruin me to- 
morrow I would not give you a 
dollar to save myself.” 

“ But her,” said Lefroy, pointing 
as it were up-stairs, with his thumb 
over his shoulder. 

“ Nor her,” said Peacocke. 

“You don’t care very much 
about her, then ?” 

“ How much I may care I shall 
not trouble myself to explain to 
you. I certainly shall not endeav- 
our to serve her after that fashion. 
I begin to understand why you have 
come, and can only beg you to be- 
lieve that you have come in vain.” 

Lefroy turned to his food, which 
he had not yet finished, while his 
companion sat silent at the win- 
dow, trying to arrange in his mind 
the circumstances of the moment 
as best he might. He declared to 
himself that had the man come but 
one day later, his coming would 
have been matter of no moment. 
The story, the entire story, would 
then have been told to the Doctor, 
and the brother-in-law, with all his 
malice, could have added nothing 
to the truth. But now it seemed 
as though there would be a race 
which should tell the story first. 
Now the Doctor would, no doubt, 
be led to feel that the narration 
was made because it could no 
longer be kept back. Should this 
man be with the Doctor first, and 
should the story be told as he 
would tell it, then it would be im- 

ossible for Mr. Peacocke, in ac- 
Lnoulodging the truth of it all, to 


bring his friend’s mind back to the 
condition in which it would have 
been had this intruder not been in 
the way. And yet he could not 
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make a race of it with the man. 
He could not rush across, and all 
but out of breath with his energy, 
begin his narration while Lefroy 
was there knocking at the ‘door. 
There would be an absence of dig- 
nity in such a mode of proceeding, 
which alone was sufficient to deter 
him. He had fixed an hour al- 
ready with the Doctor. He had 
said that he would be there in the 
house at a certain time. Let the 
man do what he would, he would 
keep exactly to his purpose, unless 
the Doctor should seek an earlier 
interview. He would, in no tittle, 
be turned from his purpose by the 
unfortunate coming of this wretch- 
ed man. “ Well!” said Lefroy, 
as soon as he had eaten his last 
mouthful. 

“T have nothing to say to you,” 
said Peacocke. 

“ Nothing to say ?” 

“ Not a word.” 

“Well, that’s queer. I should 
have thought there’d have been a 
many words. I’ve gota lot to say 
to somebody, and mean to say it, 
precious soon too. Is there any 
ho-tel here, where I can put this 
horse up! I suppose you haven’t 
got stables of your own? I won- 
der if the Doctor would give me 
accommodation ?” 

“T haven’t got a stable, and the 
Doctor certainly will not give you 
accommodation. There is a public- 
house less than a quarter of a mile 
further on, which no doubt your 
driver knows very well. You had 
better go there yourself, because, 
after what has taken place, I am 
bound to tell you that you will 
not be admitted here.” 

“ Not admitted ?” 

“No. You must leave this 
house, and will not be admitted 
into it again as long as I live 
in it.’ 

“The Doctor will admit me.” 

“Very likely. I, at any rate, 
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shall do nothing to dissuade him. 
If you go down to the road, you'll 
see the gate leading up to his 
house. I think you'll find that he 
is down-stairs by this time.” 

“You take it very cool, Pea- 
cocke.” 

“I only tell you the truth. 
With you I will have nothing more 
to do. You have a story which 
you wish to tell to Dr. Wortle. 
Go and tell it to him.” 

““T can tell it to all the world,” 
said Lefroy. 

“Go and tell it to all theeworld.” 

“ And I ain’t to see my sister?” 

“No; you will not see your 
sister-in-law here. Why should 
she wish to see one who has only 
injured her?” 

“T ain’t injured her;—at any 
rate not as yet. I ain’t done no- 
thing ;—not as yet. I’ve been as 
dark as the grave ;—as yet. Let her 
come down, and you go away for a 
moment, and let us see if we can’t 
settle it.” 

“There is nothing for you to 
settle. Nothing that you can do, 
nothing that you can say, will in- 
fluence either her or me. If you 


have anything to tell, go and tell it.” 


“Why should you smash up 
everything in that way, Peacocke? 
You’re comfortable here; why not 
remain so? I don’t want to hurt 
you. I want to help you;—and 
I can. Three hundred dollars 
wouldn’t be much to you. You 
were always a fellow as had a little 
money by you.” 

“Tf this box were full of gold,” 
said the schoolmaster, laying his 
hand upon a black desk which 
stood on the table, “I would not 
give you one cent to induce you to 
hold your tongue for ever. I would 
not condescend even to ask it of 
you as a favour. You think that 
you can disturb our happiness by 
telling what you know of us to Dr. 
Wortle. Go and try.” 
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Mr. Peacocke’s manner was so 
firm that the other man began to 
doubt whether in truth he had a 
secret to tell. Could it be possible 
that Dr. Wortle knew it all, and 
that the neighbours knew it all, 
and that, in spite of what had hap- 
pened, the position of the man and 
of the woman was accepted among 
them? They certainly were not 
man and wife, and yet they were 
living together as such. Could 
such a one as this Dr. Wortle know 
that it was so? He, when he had 
spoken of the purposes for which 
the boys were sent there, asking 
whether they were not sent for 
education, for morals and religion, 
had understood much of the Doe 
tor’s position. He had known the 
peculiar value of his secret. He 
had been aware that a schoolmaster 
with a wife to whom he was not in 
truth married must be out of place 
in an English seminary such as 
this. But yet he now began to 
doubt. “I am to be turned out, 
then ?” he asked. 

“Yes, indeed, Colonel Lefroy. 
The sooner you go the better.” 

“ That’s a pretty sort of welcome 
to your wife’s brother-in-law, who 
has just come over all the way from 
Mexico to see her.” 

“To get what he can out of her 
by his -unwelcome presence,” said 
Peacocke. “Here you can get no- 
thing. Go and do your worst. If 
you remain much longer I shall 
send for the policeman to remove 

ou.” 

“You will.” 

“Yes, I shall. My time is not 
my own, and I cannot go over to 
my work leaving you in my house. 
You have nothing to get by my 
friendship. Go and see what you 
can do as my enemy.” 

“T will,” said the Colonel, get- 
ting up from his chair; “I will. 
If I'm to be treated in this way it 
shall not be for nothing. I have 
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offered you the right hand of an 
affectionate brother-in-law.” 

“ Bosh,” said Mr. Peacocke. 

“ And you tell me that I am an 
enemy. Very well; I will be an 
enemy. I could have put you alto- 
gether on your legs, but I'll leave 
you without an inch of ground 
to stand upon. You see if I 
don’t.” Then he put his hat on 
his head, and stalked out of the 
house, down the road towards the 

te. 

Mr. Peacocke, when he was left 
alone, remained in the room collect- 
ing his thoughts, and then went 
up-stairs to his wife. 

“ Has he gone ?”’ she asked. 

“ Yes, he has gone.” 

“ And what has he said ?” 

“He has asked for money,—to 
hold his tongue.” 

“Have you given him any ?” 

“Not a cent. I have given him 
nothing but hard words. I have 
bade him go and do his worst. To 
be at the mercy of such a man as 
that would be worse for you and 
for me than anything that fortune 
has sent us even yet.” 

“ Did he want to see me ?” 
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“Yes; but I refused. Was it 
not better ?” 

“Yes; certainly, if you think 
so. What could I have said to 
him? Certainly it was better. His 
presence would have half killed 
me. But what will he do, Henry ?” 

“ He will tell it all to everybody 
that he sees.” 

“Oh, my darling!” 

“ What matter though he tells it 
at the town-cross? It would have 
been told to-day by myself.” 

“ But only to one.” 

“Tt would have been the same. 
For any purpose of concealment it 
would have been the same. I have 
got to hate the concealment.. What 
have we done but clung together as 
a man and woman should who have 
loved each other, and have had a 
right to love? What have we done 
of which we should be ashamed? 
Let it be told. Let it all be known. 
Have you not been good and pure? 
Have not I been true to you? Bear 
up your courage, and let the man 
do his worst. Not to save even 
you would I cringe before such a 
man as that. And were I to do so, 
I should save you from nothing.” 


CHAPTER VIII.—THE STORY IS TOLD. 


During the whole of that morn- 
ing the Doctor did not come into 


the school. The school hours last- 
ed from half-past nine to twelve, 
during a portion of which time it 
was his practice to be there. But 
sometimes, on a Saturday, he would 
be absent, when it was understood 
generally that he was preparing his 
sermon for the Sunday. Such, no 
doubt, might be the case now; but 
there was a feeling among the boys 
that he was kept away by some 
other reason. It was known that 
during the hour of morning school 
Mr. Peacocke had been occupied 
with that uncouth stranger, and 


some of the boys might have ob- 
served that the uncouth stranger 
had not taken himself altogether 
away from the premises. There 
was at any rate a general feeling 
that the uncouth stranger had 
something to do with the Doctor’s 
absence. 

Mr. Peacocke did his best to go 
on with the work as though noth- 
ing had occurred to disturb the 
usual tenor of his way, and as far 
as the boys were aware he succeed- 
ed. He was just as clear about his 
Greek verbs; just as incisive about 
that passage of Cesar, as he would 
have been had Colonel Lefroy re- 
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mained on the other side of the 
water. But during the whole time 
he was exercising his mind in that 
painful process of thinking of two 
things atonce. He was determined 
that Cesar should be uppermost; 
but it may be doubted whether he 
succeeded. At that very moment 
Colonel Lefroy might be telling the 
Doctor that his Ella was in truth 
the wife of another man. At that 
moment the Doctor might be decid- 
ing in his anger that the sinful and 
deceitful man should no longer be 
“ officer of his.” The hour was too 
important to him to leave his mind 
at his own disposal. Nevertheless 
he did his best. “Clifford, junior,” 
he said, “I shall never make you 
understand what Cesar says here 
or elsewhere if you do not give 
your entire mind to Cesar.” 

“TI do give my entire mind to 
Cesar,” said Clifford, junior. 

“Very well; now go on and try 
again. But remember that Cesar 
As he said 


wants all your mind.” 
this he was revolving in his own 
mind how he would face the Doc- 
tor when the Doctor should look at 


him in his wrath. If the Doctor 
were in any degree harsh with him, 
he would hold his own against the 
Doctor as far as the personal con- 
test might go. At twelve the boys 
went out for an hour before their 
dinner, and Lord Carstairs asked 
him to play a game of rackets. 

“Not to-day, my Lord,” he said. 

“Ts anything wrong with you?” 

“ Yes, something is very wrong.” 
They had strolled out of the build- 
ing, and were walking up and down 
the gravel terrace in front when this 
was said. 

“T knew something was wrong, 
because you called me my Lord.” 

“ Yes, something is so wrong as 
to alter for me all the ordinary ways 
of my life. But I wasn’t thinking 
of it. It came by accident,—just 
because I am so troubled.” 
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“ What is it?” 

“There has been a man here,—a 
man, whom I knew in America.” 

“ An enemy ?” 

“Yes,—an enemy. One who is 
anxious to do me all the injury he 
can.” 

“ Are you in his power, Mr. Pea- 
cocke ?” 

“No, thank God, not that. I 
am in no man’s power. He can- 
not do me any material harm. Any- 
thing which may happen would 
have happened whether he* had 
come or not. But I am unhappy.” 

“T wish I knew.” 

“So do I,—with all my heart. 
I wish you knew; I wish you 
knew. I would that all the world 
knew. But we shall live through 
it, no doubt. And if we do not, 
what matter. ‘Nil conscire sibi,— 
nulla pallescere culpa.’ That is all 
that is necessary to a man. I have 
done nothing of which I repent ;— 
nothing that I would not do again; 
nothing of which I am ashamed to 
speak as far as the judgment of 
other men is concerned. Go, now. 
They are making up sides for 
cricket. Perhaps I can tell you 
more before the evening is over.” 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Peacocke were 
accustomed to dine with the boys 
at one, when Carstairs, being a 
yp pupil, only had his lunch. 

ut on this occasion she did not 
come into the dining-room. “I 
don’t think I can to-day,” she said, 
when he bade her to take courage, 
and not be altered more than she 
could help, in her outward carriage, 
by the misery of her present cir- 
cumstances. “I could not eat if I 
were there, and then they would 
look at me.” 

“Tf it be so, do not attempt it. 
There is no necessity. What I 
mean is, that the less one shrinks 
the less will be the suffering. It 
is the man who shivers on tlie 
brink that is cold, and not he who 
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plunges into the water. If it 
were over,—if the first brunt of it 
were over, I could find means to 
comfort you.” 

He went through the dinner, as 
he had done the Cesar, eating the 
roast mutton and the baked pota- 
toes, and the great plateful of cur- 
rant-pie that was brought to him. 
He was fed and nourished, no doubt, 
but it may be doubtful whether he 
knew much of the flavour of what 
he ate.. But before the dinner was 
quite-ended, before he had said the 
grace which it was always his duty 
to pronounce, there came a message 
to him from the rectory. “The 
Doctor would be glad to see him 
as soon as dinner was done.” He 
waited very calmly till the proper 
moment should come for the e, 
and then, very calmly, he took his 
way over to the house. He was 
certain now that Lefroy had been 
with the Doctor, because he was 


sent for considerably before the 
time fixed for the interview. 
It was his chief resolve to hold 


his own before the Doctor. The 
Doctor who could read a character 
well, had so read that of Mr. Pea- 
cocke as to have been aware from 
the first that no censure, no fault- 
finding, would be possible if the 
connection was to be maintained. 
Other ushers, other curates, he had 
occasionally scolded. He had been 
very careful never even to seem to 
scold Mr. Peacocke. Mr. Peacocke 
had been aware of it too,—aware 
that he could not endure it, and 
aware also that the Doctor avoided 
any attempt at it. He had known 
that, as a consequence of this, he 
was bound to be more than ordi- 
narily prompt in the performance 
of all his duties. The man who will 
not endure censure has to take care 
that he does not deserve it. Such 
had been this man’s struggle, and 
it had been altogether successful. 
Each of the two understood the 
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other, and each respected the other. 
Now their position must be chang- 
ed. It was hardly possible, Mr. 
Peacocke thought, as he entered 
the house, that he should not be 
rebuked with grave severity, and 
quite out of the question that he 
should bear any rebuke at all. 

The library at the rectory was 
a spacious and handsome room, in 
the centre of which stood a large 
writing-table, at which the Doctor 
was accustomed to sit, when he was 
at work,—facing the door, with 
a bow-window at his right hand. 
But he rarely remained there when 
any one was summoned into the 
room, unless some one were sum- 
moned with whom he meant to 
deal in a spirit of severity. Mr. 
Peacocke would be there perhaps 
there or four times a-week, and the 
Doctor would always get up from 
his chair and stand, or seat himself 
elsewhere in the room, and would 
sag move about with vivacity, 

eing a fidgety man of quick mo- 

tions, who sometimes seemed as 
though he could not hold his own 
body still fora moment. But now 
when Mr. Peacocke entered the 
room he did not leave his place at 
the table. “Would you take a 
chair?” he said; “there is some- 
thing that we must talk about.” 

“Colonel Lefroy has been with 
you, I take it.” 

“A man calling himself by that 
name has been here. Will you 
not take a chair ?” 

“TI do not know that it will be 
necessary. What he has told you, 
—what I suppose he has told you, 
—is true.” 

“You had better at any rate 
take a chair. I do not believe 
that what he has told me is true.” 

“ But it is.” 

“TI do not believe that what he 
has told me is true. Some of it 
cannot, I think, be true. Much of 
it is not so,—unless I am more de- 
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ceived in you than I ever was in 
any man. At any rate sit down.” 
Then the schoolmaster did sit 
down. “He has made you out to 
be a perjured, wilful, cruel biga- 
mist.” 

“T have not been such,” said 
Peacocke, rising from his chair. 

“One who has been willing to 
sacrifice a woman to his passion.” 

“No ;—no.” 

“Who deceived her by false wit- 
ness.” 

“ Never.” 

“And who has now refused to 
allow her to see her own husband’s 
brother, lest she should learn the 
truth.” 

“She is there,—at any rate for 
you to see.” 

“Therefore the man is a liar. 
A long story has to be told, as to 
which at present I can only guess 
what may be the nature. I pre- 


sume the story will be the same 
as that you would have told had 


the man never come here.” 

“Exactly the same, Dr. Wortle.” 

“Therefore you will own that I 
am right in asking you to sit down. 
The story may be very long,—that 
is, if you mean to tell it.” 

“T do,—and did. I was wrong 
from the first in supposing that the 
nature of my marriage need be of 
no concern to others, but to her- 
self and to me.” 

“'Yes,—Mr. Peacocke; yes. We 
are, all of us, joined together too 
closely to admit of isolation such 
as that.” There was something 
in this which grated against the 
schoolmaster’s pride, though noth- 
ing had been said as to which he 
did not know that much harder 
things must meet his ears before 
the matter could be brought to an 
end between him and the Doctor. 
The “Mister” had been prefixed 
to his name, which h been 
omitted for the last three or four 
months in the friendly intercourse 
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which had taken place between 
them ;—and then, though it had 
been done in the form of 

ing with what he himself had 
said, the Doctor had made his first 
complaint by declaring that no 
man had aright to regard his own 
moral life as isolated from the lives 
of others around him. It was as 
much as to declare at once that he 
had been wrong in bringing this 
woman to Bowick, and calling her 
Mrs. Peacocke. He had said as 
much himself, but that did not 
make the censure lighter when it 
came to him from the mouth of 
the Doctor. “But come,” said the 
Doctor, getting up from his seat at 
the table, and throwing himself 
into an easy chair, so as to mitigate 
the austerity of the position; “let 
us hear the true story. So big a 
liar as that American gentleman 
probably never put his foot in this 
room before.” 

Then Mr. Peacocke told the story, 
beginning with all those incidents 
of the woman’s life which had 
seemed to be so cruel both to him 
and to others at St. Louis before he 
had been in any degree intimate 
with her. Then came the depart- 
ure of the two men, and the neces- 
sity for pecuniary assistance, which 
Mr. Peacocke now passed over 
lightly, saying nothing specially of 
the assistance which he himself 
had rendered. “And she was left 
quite alone?” asked the Doctor. 

“ Quite alone.” 

“ And for how long?” 

“Eighteen months had passed 
before we heard any tidings. 
Then there came news that Colonel 
Lefroy was dead.” 

“ The husband ?” 

“We did not know which. 
They were both Colonels.” 

“ And then ?” 

“Did he tell you that I went 
down into Mexico?” 

“Never mind what he told me, 
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All that he told me were lies. 
What you tell me I shall believe. 
But tell me everything.” 

There was a tone of complete 
authority in the Doctor’s voice, but 
mixed with this there was a kind- 
liness which made the schoolmaster 
determine that he would tell 
everything as far as he knew how. 
“ When t heard that one of them 
was dead, I went away down to the 
borders of Texas, in order that I 
might learn the truth.” 

“Did she know that you were 
going ?” 

“Yes;—I told her the day I 
started.” 

“ And you told her why ?” 

“That I might find out whether 
her husband were still alive.” 

“But ” The Doctor hesi- 
tated as he asked the next ques- 
tion. He knew, however, that it 


had to be asked, and went on with 
it. “Did she know that you loved 


her?” To this the other made no 
immediate answer. The Doctor 
was a man who, in such a matter, 
was intelligent enough, and he 
therefore put his question in an- 
other shape. “Had you told her 
that you loved her?” 

“Never,—while I thought that 
other man was living.” 

“She must have guessed it,” said 
the Doctor. 

“She might 
pleased. I told 
going, and I went.” 

“ And how was it, then ?”’ 

“T went, and after a time I came 
across the very man who is here 
now, this Robert Lefroy. I met 
him and questioned him, and he 
told me that his brother had been 
killed while fighting. It was a 
lie.” 

“ Altogether a lie?” asked the 
Doctor. 

“ How altogether?” 

“He might have been wound- 
ed and given over for dead. The 


uess what she 
er that I was 
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brother might have thought him 
to be dead.” 

“T do not think so. I believe it 
to have been a plot in order that 
the man might get rid of his wife. 
But I believed it. Then I went 
back to St. Louis,;—and we were 
married.” 

“You thought there was no 
obstacle but what you might be- 
come man and wife legally ?” 

“T thought she was a widow.” 

“There was no further delay ?” 

“Very little. Why should there 
have been delay ?” 

“T only ask.” 

“She had suffered enough, and I 
had waited long enough.” 

“She owed you a great deal,” 
said the Doctor. 

“Tt was not a case of owing,” 
said Mr. Peacoke. “At least I 
think not. I think she had learnt 
to love me as I had learnt to love 
her.” 

“And how did it go with you 
then ?” 

“Very well,—for some months. 
There was nothing to mar our hap- 
piness,—till one day he came and 
made his way into our presence.” 

“The husband ?” 

“Yes; the husband, Ferdinand 
Lefroy, the elder brother;—he of 
whom I had been told that he was 
dead. He was there standing be- 
fore us, talking to us,—half drunk, 
but still well knowing what he was 
doing.” 

“Why had he come ?” 

“In want of money, I suppose, 
—as this other one has come here.” 

“ Did he ask for money ?” 

“T do not think he did then, 
though he spoke of his poor condi- 
tion. But on the next day he went 
away. We heard that he had taken 
the steamer down the river for New 
Orleans. We have never heard 
more of him from that day to this.” 

“Can you imagine what caused 
conduct such as that ?” 
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“T think money was given to 
him that night to go; but if so, 
Ido not know by whom. I gave 
him none. During the next day or 
two I found that many in St. Louis 
knew that he had been there.” 

“They knew then that you——” 

“They knew that my wife was 
not my wife. That is what you 
mean to ask ?” 

The Doctor nodded his head. 

“Yes, they knew that.” 

“ And what then ?”’ 

“ Word was brought to me that 
she and I must part if I chose to 
keep my place at the College.” 

“That you must disown her ?” 

“The President told me that it 
would be better that she should go 
elsewhere. How could I send her 
from me?” 

“No, indeed;—but as to the 
facts ?”’ 

“You know them all pretty 
well now. I could not send her 
from me. Nor could I go and 
leave her. Had we been separated 
then, because of the law or because 
of religion, the burden, the misery, 
the desolation, would all have been 
upon her.” 

“T would have clung to her, 
let the law say what it might,” 
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said the Doctor, rising from his 
chair. 

“ You would ?” 

“T would;—and I think that I 
could have reconciled it to my God. 
But I might have been wrong,” he 
added; “I might have been wrong. 
I only say what I should have done.” 

“It was what I did.” 

“ Exactly ; exactly. Weare both 
sinners. Both might have been 
wrong. Then you brought her over 
here, and I suppose I know the 
rest ?” 

“You know everything now,” 
said Mr. Peacocke. 

“ And believe every word I have 
heard. Let me say that, if that 
may be any consolation to you. Of 
my friendship you may remain as- 
sured. Whether you can remain 
here is another question.” 

“ We are prepared to go.” 

“ You cannot expect that I should 
have thought it all out during the 
hearing of the story. There is 
much to be considered ;—very much. 
I can only say this, as between 
man and man, that no man ever 
sympathised with another more 
warmly than Ido with you. You 
had better let me have till Monday 
to think about it.” 


CHAPTER IX.—MRS, WORTLE AND MR. PUDDICOMBE. 


In this way nothing was said at 
the first telling of the story to de- 
cide the fate of the schoolmaster 
and of the lady whom we shall 


still call his wife. There certainly 
had been no horror displayed by 
the Doctor. “ Whether you can 
remain here is another question.” 
The Doctor, during the whole in- 
terview, had said nothing harder 
than that. Mr. Peacocke, as he 
left the rectory, did feel that the 
Doctor had been very good to 
him. There had not only been 
no horror, but an expression of 


the kindest sympathy. And as to 
the going, that was left in doubt. 
He himself felt that he ought to 
go;—but it would have been so 
very sad to have to go without a 
friend left with whom he could 
consult as to his future condition ! 

“He has been very kind, then?” 
said Mrs. Peacocke to her husband 
when he related to her the particu- 
lars of the interview. 

“Very kind.” 

“ And he did not reproach you ?” 

“ Not a word.” 

“Nor me ?” 
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“He declared that had it been 
he who was in question he would 
have clung to you for ever and 
ever.” 

“Did he? Then will he leave 
us here ?” 

“ That does not follow. I should 
think not. He will know that 
others must knowit. Your brother- 
in-law will not tell him only. 
Lefroy, when he finds that he can 
get no money here, from sheer re- 
venge will tell the story every- 
where. When he left the rectory, 
he was probably as angry with the 
Doctor as he is with me. He will 
do all the harm that he can to all 
of us.” 

“ We must go, then ?” 


“T should think so. Your posi- 


tion here would be insupportable 
even if it could be permitted. You 
may be sure of this:—everybody 
will know it.” 

“ What do I care for everybody ?” 


she said. “It is not that I am 
ashamed of myself.” 

“No, dearest; nor am I,—asham- 
ed of myself or of you. But there 
will be bitter words, and bitter 
words will produce bitter looks and 
scant respect. How would it be 
with you if the boys looked at you 
as though they thought ill of you ?” 

“They would not,—oh, they 
would not ?” 

“Or the servants,—if they re- 
viled you ?” 

“ Could it come to that ?” 

“Tt must not come to that. But 
it is as the Doctor said himself just 
now;—a man cannot isolate the 
morals, the manners, the ways of 
his life from the morals of others, 
Men, if they live together, must 
live together by certain laws.” 

“Then there can be no hope for 

” 

“None that I can see, as far as 
Bowick is concerned. We are too 
closely joined in our work with 
other people. There is not a boy 
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here with whose father and mother 
and sisters we are not more or less 
connected. When I was preaching 
in the church, there was not one in 
the parish with whom I was not 
connected. Would it do, do you 
think, for a priest to preach against 
drunkenness, whilst he himself was 
a noted drunkard ?” 

“ Are we like that?” 

“Tt is not what the drunken 
priest might think of himself, but 
what others might think of him. It 
would not be with us the position 
which we know that we hold to- 
gether, but that which others would 
think it to be. If I were in Dr. 
Wortle’s case, and another were to 
me asI am to him, I should bid 
him go.” 

“You would turn him away from 
you; him and his—wife ?” 

“T should. My first duty would 
be to my parish and to my school. 
If I could befriend him otherwise 
I would do so;—and that is what 
I expect from Dr. Wortle. We 
shall have to go, and I shall be 
forced to approve of our dis- 
missal.” 

In this way Mr. Peacocke came 
definitely and clearly to a conclu- 
sion in his own mind. But it 
was very different with Dr. Wortle. 
The story so disturbed him, that 
during the whole of that afternoon 
he did not attempt to turn his 
mind to any other subject. He 
even went so far as to send over to 
Mr. Puddicombe and asked for some 
assistance for the afternoon service 
on the following day. He was too 
unwell he said, to preach himself, 
and the one curate would have 
the two entire services unless 
Mr. Puddicombe could help him. 
Could Mr. Puddicombe come him- 
self and see him on the Sunday 
afternoon? This note he sent awa 
by a messenger, who came back 
with a reply, saying that Mr. Pud- 
dicombe would himself preach in 
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the afternoon, and would afterwards 
call in at the rectory. 

For an hour or two before his 
dinner, the Doctor went out on 
horseback, and roamed about among 
the lanes, endeavouring to make 
up his mind. He was hitherto al- 
together at a loss as to what he 
should do in this present uncom- 
fortable emergency. He could not 
bring his conscience and his in- 
clination to come square together. 
And even when he counselled him- 
self to yield to his conscience, his 
very conscience,—a second con- 
science, as it were, — revolted 
against the first. His first con- 
science told him that he owed 
a primary duty to his parish, a 
second duty to his school, and a 
third to his wife and daughter. In 
the performance of all these duties 
he would be bound to rid himself 
of Mr. Peacocke. But then there 
came that other conscience, telling 
him that the man had been more 


“sinned against than sinning,”— 
that common humanity required 
bim to stand by a man who had 
suffered so much, and had suffered so 
unworthily. Then this second con- 
science went on to remind him that 
the man was pre-eminently fit for 


the duties which he had under- 
taken,—that the man was a God- 
fearing, moral, and especially in- 
tellectual assistant in his school,— 
that were he to lose him he could 
not hope to find any one that 
would be his equal, or at all ap- 
proaching to him in capacity. This 
second conscience went further, and 
assured him that the man’s excel- 
lence as a schoolmaster was even 
increased by the peculiarity of his 
position. Do we not all know that 
if a man be under a cloud the very 
cloud will make him more attentive 
to his duties than another? Ifa 
man, for the wages which he re- 
ceives, can give to his employer 
high character as well as work, he 
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will think that he may lighten his 
work because of his character. And 
as to this man, who was the very 
phoenix of school assistants, there 
would really be nothing amiss with 
his character if only this piteous 
incident as to his wife were un- 
known. In this way his second 
conscience almost got the better of 
the first. 

But then it would be known. 
It would be impossible that it 
should not be known. He had 
already made up his mind to tell 
Mr. Puddicombe, absolutely not 
daring to decide in such an emer- 

ency without consulting some 
iend. Mr. Puddicombe would 
hold his peace if he were to pro- 
mise to do so. Certainly he might 
be trusted to do that. But others 
would know it; the Bishop would 
know it; Mrs. Stantiloup would 
know it. That man, of course, 
would take care that all Broughton, 
with its close full of cathedral 
clergymen, would know it. When 
Mrs. Stantiloup should know it 
there would not be a boy’s parent 
through all the school who would 
not know it. If he kept the 
man he must keep him resolving 
that all the world should know 
that he kept him, that all the world 
should know of what nature was 
the married life of the assistant in 
whom he trusted. And he must 
be prepared to face all the world, 
confiding in the uprightness and 
the humanity of his purpose. 

In such case he must say some- 
thing of this kind to all the world: 
“T know that they are not married. 
I know that their condition of life 
is opposed to the law of God and 
man. I know that she bears a 
name that is not, in truth, her own; 
but I think that the circumstances 
in this case are so strange, so pe- 
culiar, that they excuse a disre- 
gard even of the law of God and 
man.” Had he courage enough 
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for this? And if the courage were 
there, was he high enough and 
powerful enough to carry out such 
a purpose? Could he beat down 
the Mrs. Stantiloups? And, indeed, 
could he beat down the Bishop and 
the Bishop’s phalanx ;—for he knew 
that the Bishop and the Bishop’s 
phalanx would be against him? 
They could not touch him in his 
living, because Mr. Peacocke would 
not be concerned in the services of 
the. church; but would not his 
school melt away to nothing in 
his hands, if he were to attempt 
to carry it on after this fashion? 
And then would he not have de- 
stroyed himself without advantage 
to the man whom he was anxious 
to assist ? 

To only one point did he make 
up his mind certainly during that 
ride. Before he slept that night 
he would tell the whole story to 
his wife. He had at first thought 
that he would conceal it from her. 
It was his rule of life to act so 
entirely on his own will, that he 
rarely consulted her on matters of 
any importance. As it was, he 
could not endure the responsibility 
of acting by himself. People would 
say of him that he had subjected 
his wife to contamination, and had 
done so without giving her any 
choice in the matter. So he re- 
solved that he would tell his wife. 

“ Not married,” said Mrs. Wortle, 
when she heard the story. 

“ Married; yes. They were mar- 
ried. It was not their fault that 
the marriage was nothing. What 
was he to do when he heard that 
they had been deceived in this 
way ?” 

“Not married properly? 
‘woman !” 

“Yes, indeed. What should I 
have done if such had happened to 
me when we had been six months 
married ?” 

“Tt couldn’t have been.” 


Poor 
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“Why not to you as well as to 
another ?” 

“T was only a young girl.” 

“ But if you had been a widow?” 

“Don’t, my dear; don’t! It 
wouldn’t have been possible.” 

“ But you pity her?” 

“Oh yes.” 

“And you see that a great mis- 
fortune has fallen upon her, which 
she could not help ?” 

“ Not till she knew it,” said the 
wife who had been married quite 
properly. 

“ And what then ? 
she have done then ?” 

“Gone,” said the wife, who had 
no doubt as to the comfort, the 
beauty, the perfect security of her 
own position. 

“Gone?” 

“Gone away at once.” 

“ Whither should she go? Who 
would have taken her by the hand? 
Who would have supported her? 
Would you have had her lay her- 
self down in the first gutter and 
die ?”’ 

“Better that than what she did 
do,” said Mrs. Wortle. 

“Then, by all the faith I have 
in Christ, I think you are hard 
upon her. Do you think what it 
is to have to go out and live alone ; 
—to have to look for your bread in 
desolation ?” 

“TI have never been tried, my 
dear,” said she, clinging close to 
him. “I have never had anything 
but what was good.” 

“Ought we not to be kind to 
one to whom Fortune has been 
so unkind ?” 

“Tf we can do so without sin.” 

“Sin! I despise the fear of sin 
which makes us think that its con- 
tact will soil us. Her sin, if it be 
sin, is so near akin to virtue, that I 
doubt whether we should not learn 
of her rather than avoid her.” 

“A woman should not live with 
a man unless she be his wife.” Mrs. 


What should 
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Wortle said this with more of ob- 
stinacy than he had expected. 

“ She was his wife, as far as she 
knew.” 

“ But when she knew that it was 
not so any longer,—then she should 
have left him.” 

“ And have starved ?” 

“] suppose she might have taken 
bread from him.” 

“ You think, then, that she should 
go away from here ?” 

“Do not you think so? 
will Mrs. Stantiloup say ?” 

“ And I am to turn them out into 
the cold because of a virago such 
as she is? You would have no 
more charity than that ?” 

“Oh, Jeffrey! what would the 
Bishop say ?” 

“Cannot you get beyond Mrs. 
Stantiloup and beyond the Bishop, 
and think what Justice demands ?”” 

“The boys would all be taken 
away. If you had a son, would 
you send him where there was a 
schoolmaster living,—living—. Oh, 
you wouldn’t.” 

It was very clear to the Doctor 
that his wife’s mind was made up 
on the subject; and yet there was 
no softer-hearted woman than Mrs. 
Wortle anywhere in the diocese, 
or one less likely to be severe upon 
a neighbor. Not only was she a 
kindly, gentle woman, but she was 
one who had always been willing to 
take her husband’s opinion on all 
questions of right and wrong. She, 
however, was decided that they 
must go. 

On the next morning, after ser- 
vice, which the schoolmaster did 
not attend, the Doctor saw Mr. 
Peacocke, and declared his inten- 
tion of telling the story to Mr. Pud- 
dicombe. “If you bid me hold 
my tongue,” he said, “I will do so. 
But it will be better that I should 
consult another clergyman. He is 
a man who can keep a secret.” 
Then Mr. Peacocke gave him full 


What 
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authority to tell everything to Mr. 
Puddicombe. He declared that the 
Doctor might tell the story to whom 
he would. Everybody might know 
it now. He had, he said, quite made 
up his mind about that. What was 
the good of affecting secrecy when 
this man Lefroy was in the coun- 
try ? 

In the afternoon, after service, 
Mr. Puddicombe came up to the 
house, and heard it all. e was a 
dry, thin, apparently unsympathetic 
man, but just withal, and by no 
means given to harshness. He 
could pardon whenever he could 
bring himself to believe that par- 
don would have good results; but 
he would not be driven by impulses 
and softness of heart to save the 
faulty one from the effect of his 
fault, merely because that effect 
would be painful. He was a man 
of no great mental calibre,—not 
sharp, and quick, and capable of 
repartee as was the Doctor, but 
rational in all things, and always 
guided by his conscience. “He 
has behaved very badly to you,” he 
said, when he heard the story. 

“T do not think so; I have no 
such feeling myself.” 

“He behaved very badly in 
bringing her here without telling 
you all the facts. Considering the 
pontine that she was to occupy, 

e must have known that he was 
deceiving you.” 

“T can forgive all that,” said the 
Doctor, vehemently. “ As far as 
I myself am concerned, I forgive 
everything.” 

“ You are not entitled to do so.” 

“ How—not entitled ?” 

“You must pardon me if I seem 
to take a liberty in expressing my- 
self too boldly in this matter. Of 
course I should not do so unless 
you asked me.” 

“T want you to s freely,— 
all that you think.” - . 

“In considering his conduct, we 
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have to consider it all. First of 
all there came a great and terri- 
ble misfortune which cannot but 
excite our pity. According to his 
own story, he seems, up to that 
time, to have been affectionate and 
generous.” 

“T believe every word of it,” 
said the Doctor. 

“ Allowing for a man’s natural 
bias on his own side, sodol. He 
had allowed himself to become 
attached to another man’s wife; 
but we need not, perhaps, insist 
upon that.” The Doctor moved 
himself uneasily in his chair, but 
said nothing. “ We will grant that 
he put himself right by his mar- 
riage, though in that, no doubt, 
there should have been more of 
caution. Then came his great mis- 
fortune. He knew that his marriage 
had been no marriage. He saw the 
man and had no doubt.” 

“ Quite so; quite so,” said the 
Doctor, impatiently. 

“He should, of course, have se- 
parated himself from her. There 
can be no doubt about it. There is 
no room for any quibble.” 

“ Quibble !” said the Doctor. 

“ T mean that no reference in our 
own minds to the pity of the thing, 
to the softness of the moment,— 
should make us doubt about it. 
Feelings such as these should in- 
duce us to pardon sinners, even to 
receive them back into our friend- 
ship and respect,—when they have 
seen the error of their ways and 
have repented.” 

“You are very hard.” 

“T hope not. At any rate I can 
only say as I think. But, in truth, 
in the present emergency you have 
nothing to do with all that. If he 
asked you for counsel you might 
give it to him, but that is not his 
resent position. He has told you 
his story, not in a spirit of repent- 





ance, but because such telling had 
become necessary.” 

“He would have told it all the 
same though this man had never 
come.” 

“Let us grant that it is so, there 
still remains his relation to you. 
He came here under false pretences, 
and has done you a serious injury.” 

“T think not,” said the Doctor. 

“Would you have taken him 
into your establishment had you 
known it all before? Certainly not. 
Therefore I say that he has deceived 
you. I do not advise you to speak 
to him with severity ; but he should, 
I think, be made to know that you 
appreciate what he has done.” 

“ And you would turn him off ;— 
send him away at once, out about 
his business ?” 

“Certainly I would send him 
away.” 

“ You think him such a reprobate 
that he should not be allowed to 
earn his bread anywhere ?” 

“T have not said so. I know 
nothing of his means of earning his 
bread. Men living in sin earn their 
bread constantly. But he certainly 
should not be allowed to earn his 
here.” 

“Not though that man who was 
her husband should now be dead, 
and he should again marry,—legally 
marry,—this woman to whom he 
has been so true and loyal ?” 

“As regards you and your 
school,” said Mr. Puddicombe, “ I 
do not think it would alter his 
position.” 

With this the conference ended, 
and Mr. Puddicombe took his leave. 
As he left the house the Doctor 
declared to himself that the man 
was a strait-laced, fanatical, hard- 
hearted bigot. But though he said 
so to himself, he hardly thought so ; 
and was aware that the man’s words 
had had effect upon him. 
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In the contrast between the liter- 
ary life of the last century and that 
of our own days, perhaps the most 
striking feature is the absence in 
the former of the spirit of provin- 
cialism which for good or evil exer- 
cises so strong an influence on con- 
temporary destinies. By provin- 
cialism, we mean the tendency to 
judge culture and taste by a refer- 
ence to some local standard, and to 
attribute imperfections real or im- 
aginary to the fault of locality. It 
is natural that a metropolitan city 
should become the centre of a na- 
tion’s higher refinement, should at- 
tract to itself the proper arbiters of 
letters and arts, and should conse- 
quently claim to exercise a just 
influence over the other parts of 
the country. It is equally natural 
that this influence, when admitted, 
should be abused; and that the 
abuse should take the form of that 
affectation of superiority over less 
advantageously situated neighbours 
which gives rise to the very com- 
prehensive term “provincialism.” 
The contempt for provincials is as 
old as the days when men first be- 
gan to build cities: the Athenian 
sneered at the stupid Beeotian ; the 
Romans imagined they saw their 
own antithesis in the rudeness and 
ignorance of the Sabines; and the 
Parisians of the ancien régime as- 
signed the “provinces” the exclu- 
sive right of producing dullards 
and boors. But it is only since the 
French Revolution that “ provin- 
cialism” has assumed its present 
significance and become a powerful 
force. Metropolitan cities are no 
longer satisfied with claiming their 
fair share of political power and 
social consequence ; they must. have 
all or nothing. They are no longer 
content to be great nerve-centres of 
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their various bodies; they must be 
the brains upon which all the rest 
of the nerve-centres depend. An 
aid to national power no doubt, but 
aiding at the risk of national par- 
alysis. 

We see this in our own midst, 
and never with more distinctness 
than when we compare a lite 
career of the last century with the 
life of a writer in the present day. 
The Provinces, as they are now 
called, held their own in literary 
power against the Metropolis until 
a good many years of the present 
century had sped, and not unfre- 
quently London thought no shame 
to yield the palm to smaller cities. 
In Scotland especially, at a time 
when literature as a profession was 
contemned in London, and Grub 
Street was the proverbial residence 
of the man of the pen, there were 
literary circles that commanded a 
respect and exercised an influence 
scarcely conceded to the critics of 
the metropolis. Hardly any of the 
larger cathedral cities in England, 
and of the university towns in 
Scotland, in the last century, but 
could boast of their little coteries 
of literati, and often of names that 
were familiar beyond the spoken 
limits of the English language. 
Every year the independent liter- 
ary life of the provinces is becom- 
ing more limited aud more diffi- 
cult of maintenance. The young 
literary man with his heart open to 
the inspirations of nature, and re- 
turning with love the boons she 
has bestowed upon him, may re- 
solve to keep aloof from Babylon, 
and to woo the muses in that rural 
angulus terrarum that is most 
dear to him. How many of his 
predecessors in the field of letters 
or poesy have not done the same? 
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Are there not secluded retreats 
all over the country, whither en- 
thusiasts make pilgrimages, where 
ts, historians, and novelists have 
ived and worked, from the 
turmoil of life and the base strug- 
gle for gain? Se there are, and our 
young friend is loath to abandon the 
idea that he cannot follow examples 
commending themselves so much to 
his taste. "Fle may struggle at first 
against the forces which he feels 
drawing him towards London; but 
sooner or later he finds himself 
sucked into the literary maelstrom. 
Whether it be that he is glad to 
avail himself of the necessary ad- 
vantages of journalism or of fugi- 
tive writing for the serials until 
fame makes him independent of 
drudgery, or that success has 
brought him golden temptations to 
join the battle which he cannot 
withstand if he wishes to make 
the most of his career, he must, 
in the end, yield to the magnet- 
like attraction of the metropolis. 

In the profession of letters as 
followed in the last century, there 
is much that is fascinating, by con- 
trast with present conditions, to the 
writer of our own day. Life went 
slowly and noiselessly on then com- 
pared with the express rate at which 
we run nowadays. Time was not 
a matter of such moment then, we 
would think, and rapidity of writ- 
ing must have ranked only as one 
of the minor literary virtues. Men 
balanced their periods and pointed 
antitheses, and sought for similes 
from the four winds of heaven ; and 
it was no work of supererogation to 
rewrite a book if it did not satisfy 
the rigid canons of contemporary 
criticism. With all these addi- 
tional pains the old authors must 
have had plenty of leisure, else how 
could they have found time for the 
voluminous and elaborate corres- 
— in which they engaged? 

no respect is the changed con- 
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dition more manifest than in that 
of letters and letter-writing. Bio- 
graphy was an easy task in general 
or writers of the Georgian era, for 
men wrote their lives and their 
opinions in their daily correspond- 
ence with such fulness and elabora- 
tion that little more was left for the 
compilers of their lives than to act 
the part of a Greek chorus as they 
went on. Lives of recent men of 
letters show a sad falling off both 
in the quality and in the quantity 
of their correspondence. Letters 
now are merely used as means of 
business communication, or as links 
of social intercourse for which the 
writer feels inclined to be apologetic 
if he allows himself to overrun the 
statutory weight carried under a 
penny postage-stamp. When we 
read the polished letters of Mrs. 
Montague or of Miss Carter, which 
—never intended to meet the public 
eye or to minister to pleasure other 
than that of the persons to whom 
they were severally addressed—now 
fill volumes, we are sensible that a 
superabundance of time must have 
been bestowed upon these composi- 
tions, which few people of the pre- 
sent day could afford out of their 
limited leisure. Perhaps it was 
that there was less public demand 
for ingenious writing then than 
there is now, and that many fine 
ideas and clever expressions must 
have either moulded in one’s brains, 
or been intrusted, for fault of a wider 
audience, to the correspondent who 
was most likely to appreciate and to 
turn them over in society. But 
now, when everything worth bring- 
ing to market readily meets wit 

a purchaser, and only the dross is 
a drug, it would be little short of 
extravagance to waste our mercies 
in such a manner. If a good thing 
does occur to us, we straightway 
bethink ourselves of utilising it in 
this magazine or that review, where 
all our friends can read it for them- 
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selves; and as for bestowing style 
and polish upon our private cor- 
respondence, we might just as well 
make people a present of the sum 
which these qualities command in 
the columns of any newspaper that 
has the privilege of sae.” us 
among its contributors. 0; 
whether it be want of leisure, or 
the greater pressure of existence, we 
miss the fine old lives that were 
lived in correspondence, and we can- 
not think the world is any gainer 
by the blank. 

Letter-writing was the link that 
in the last century bound together 
those literary coteries that we would 
now sneer at as “provincial,” and 
in the interchange of epistles we 
get glimpses of literary life that are 
as vistas of green fields and fresh 
waters to the writer of the present 
day. The cultured leisure recog- 
nised as the natural necessity of 
thought, the slow and deliberate 
workmanship by which alone such 
thought could be insured fitting 
expression, the exact balancing of 
a period, the close scansion of feet, 
and the delicate ear-ringing of 
rhymes, have to the mass of writers 
of the present time the same pic- 
turesque and charming antiqueness 
that the stage-coach has to the 
hurried traveller who must perform 
his journeys by express train. We 
flatter ourselves that we can do all 
that our predecessors did in much 
less time and with decidedly less 
fuss. This may be true; but still, 
when we examine closely, we dis- 
cover that we are in a great measure 
reaping where they have sowed, and 
that our present haste is largely 
indebted to their leisure. And 
whatever we may say when we find 
our pens in request, and when study 
is so much time wasted that might 
have been given to reproductive writ- 
ing, the old ideal of the literary life 
is the only one that will commend 
itself to the truly literary man. 
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There is no doubt a vast inspiration 
derivable from society, from the 
society of books as well as of men, 
and from the manifold influences 
which Art in our day exercises upon 
us; but such can at the best be but 
a shadow of the real inspiration 
which Genius gives, and which we 
so seldom meet with that we rarely 
recognise it at first sight. If we 
accept Sir Joshua Reynolds’s defini- 
tion—and we are not likely to light 
upon a better—“ Genius is supposed 
to be a power of producing excel- 
lences which are out of the reach of 
the rules of Art: a power which no 
precepts can teach and which no 
industry can acquire,”—if that is 
so, Genius must go to Nature for its 
nurture ; and though it may drink 
intoxication from what society pro- 
vides it with, it can only continue 
to do so at the risk of the substance 

assing into the shadow. The true 
iterary spirit must ever feel the 
higher demands that Nature has 
upon it, and must ever count as 
disadvantages the barriers that sepa- 
rate it from her, even though these 
should be of gold. 


**O how canst thou renounce the bound- 
less store 

Of — which Nature to her votary 
yi ! 

The a woodland, the resounding 

re 
The pomp of groves, and garniture of 
All that the genial ray of gilds, 


pomeaye | 
And all that echoes to the song of even; 
All that the mountain’s sheltering bosom 


shields, 
And all the dread magnificence of Heaven: 
O how canst thou renounce, and hope to 
be forgiven!” 


Thus sang Beattie, expressing with 
as much truth as the aspi- 
rations of the roll oe F. of his 

neration ; and it is in a retrospect 
of Beattie’s character that the re- 
marks which we have just made 
have had their origin. No life can 
be selected with more propriety as 
typical of the provincial man of 
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letters of the last century, or one 
that will stand out in clearer con- 
trast with literary careers nowadays. 
Spending his life in a remote Scotch 
town, a region quite hyperborean 
to the philosophers of Fleet Street 
and the Temple, he yet managed to 
wield a literary power that was as 
readily acknowledged in the most 
refined circles of the metropolis as 
in his humble lecture-room in the 
Marischal College of Aberdeen. 
There he lived a true artistic life, 
turning to Nature for the strength 
that he needed to nerve his genius, 
and reposing himself in her friendly 
arms when his task was done. A 
calm, placid, enjoyful life, undis- 
turbed by all those graver evils 
that surround the literary struggle 
nowadays, — working under pres- 
sure whether of time or of circum- 
stances; putting forth work that 
the author feels to be unequal to 
his ideals; writing for the passing 
crowd when he would rather be 
working for posterity ; trifling when 
he would be serious. These are all 
disadvantages which the successful 
writer has to contend with; but 


Beattie resolutely refused to follow 
up success to the point where such 


perils begin. Fame brought him 
numerous temptations to better 
his condition by approaching more 
closely the centres of literature and 
taste; but he was not to be turned 
aside from the counsels he himself 
had given for the culture of the 
poetical character. The high priest 
of Nature in his day, he would not 
be drawn away from her altars for 
a grosser, if more attractive, cult. 
Yet there was nothing misanthropic, 
nothing selfish in his character, as 
is so often the case when people 
affect retirement because they can- 
not tune their minds into unison 
with society. His letters through- 
out show the delight with which he 
sought the fellowship of kindred 
genius; while the warm attachment 
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with which he inspired some of 
those whose friendship was most 
courted by the world, speaks of 
strong reciprocal qualities on his 
part. 

We cannot apologise for this 
paper on the ground that Beattie is 
dropping out of sight in English 
poetry. He may not be read so 
extensively as those whom gilt and 
French morocco enshrine on the 
drawing-room table as “ popular 
poets ;” nor may his lines be con- 
stantly upon the tongue of that 
portion of the public which the 
author addresses as the “general 
reader,’ whose range of reading, 
however, upon close examination, 
commonly turns out to have been 
very special. But no critic, no 
student of poetry, is ignorant of 
Beattie’s place in the literature of 
last century, or insensible to the 
influence which he has continued to 
exercise upon that of our own day. 
His place in criticism is as clearly 
defined as his place in poetry, al- 
though in general it is not so well 
known; and it will the more easily 
assist us in our attempt to estimate 
his poetry if we first take into ac- 
count the part which he played in 
framing the taste of his time. 

There is no phrase more common 
in the mouths of critics than that 
“the modern school of criticism 
begins with Lessing and the publica- 
tion of the ‘Laocoon.’” This state- 
ment has so often passed unchal- 
lenged that people have come to 
accept it as a historical fact. But 
if we carefully sum up the labours 
of the Scotch school of critics from 
Gerard to the elder Alison, we shall 
easily convince ourselves that we 
had little to learn from Lessing or 
any other pp authority. on 
ard’s ‘Essay on Taste,’ published in 
1759, struck the key-note of modern 
criticism both here and in France, 
where it speedily went through two 
editions, and was reviewed by 
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Voltaire, Montesquieu, and D’Alem- 
bert. Then came Dr. Campbell and 
Lord Kames, who, between them, 
very nearly perfected a code, of 
which all subsequent attempts at 
systematising the principles of lit- 
erary criticism can only be called 
expansions. In France the progress 
of the Scotch school of criticism 
excited so much interest as to arouse 
the jealousy of Voltaire, who thus 
repays Lord Kames’s unfavourable 
estimate of the ‘ Henriade,’ in one 
of his ‘ Lettres 4 un Journaliste’ :— 


‘‘Permit me to explain to you some 
whimsical singularities of the ‘Ele- 
ments of Criticism,’ by Lord Makames, 
a justice of the peace in Scotland. 
That philosopher has a most profound 
knowledge of nature and art, and he 
uses the utmost efforts to make the 
rest of the world as wise as himself. 
He begins by proving that we have 
five senses; and that we are less struck 
by a gentle impression made on our 
eyes and ears, by colours and sounds, 
than by a knock on the head or a 
kick on the leg. Proceeding from that 
to the rules of time and space, M. 
Home concludes, with mathematical 
a pew that time seems long to a 
ady who is about to be married, and 
short to a man who is going to be 
hanged. M. Home applies Tocézines 
equally extraordinary to every depart- 
ment of art. It is a surprising effect 
of the progress of the human mind, 
that we should now receive from Scot- 
land rules for our taste in all matters, 
from an epic poem down to a garden. 
Knowledge extends daily, and we 
must not despair of hereafter obtain- 
ing performances in poetry or oratory 
from the Orkney Islands. M. Home 
always lays down his opinions as a 
law, and extends his despotic sway far 
and wide. He is a judge who absorbs 


all appeals.” 


Although it may seem of the 
nature of a challenge to say so, 
when we lay down Lord Kames 


we find we have little to learn from 
Lessing; and there are few prin- 
ciples enunciated in the ‘ Laocoon’ 
that had not already come under 
the consideration of the Scotch 
school. But Gerard, Campbell, 
and Kames only put together the 
framework of criticism; they devised 
a mechanism complete indeed, but 
which waited for a vital force to 
animate it. And here it is that 
Beattie comes in. He it was who 
clothed the dry bones, and gave 
them life and grace and energy. 
He it was who supplied what had 
been conspicuously wanting in the 
speculations of Gerard, Campbell, 
and Lord Kames—the poetic in- 
sight, the fine perception of Nature 
and of its ideals, the elasticity of 
the imagination and the reverence 
of truth. Blair duly profited by 
Beattie’s labours, and if he added 
nothing to the previous store, his 
graceful treatment of the researches 
of his predecessors entitles him to 
a place in the Scotch’school. The 
elder Alison,* next to Beattie, in- 
fused genius and poetry into the 
system, and by brilliancy of style 
and clearness of reasoning, elevated 
it almost to the rank of a creed. 
If Beattie had held up Nature as 
the highest ideal by which taste 
could be directed, Alison no less 
successfully dealt with beauty as 
the highest expression of Nature 
manifest to mortals. And last of 
all, the Scotch school culminates in 
Wilson, who seems to have united 
in his own person all the powers 
of his predecessors, and who put 
their principles to such a practical 
test as to lay every other system of 
criticism prostrate in the dust be- 
fore them. 

Wilson placed Beattie far above 
the rest of the Scotch school for 





* Readers of ‘Maga’ will remember with pleasure that the literary genius of the 
Gerards and the Alisons has hous up in our own younger generation in the 


authoresses of ‘ Reata.’—Eb. B. 
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artistic penetration and true poetic 
insight; and time after time in the 
columns of ‘Maga’ we find the 
great critic reminding literature of 
its debt to the Aberdeen professor. 
“Beattie,” exclaims North at one 
of the “ Noctes”—“ Beattie was a 
delightful poet, and, Mr. Alison ex- 
cepted, the best writer on literature 
and the fine arts Britain ever pro- 
duced, full of feeling and fall of 
genius.” How much of this feel- 
ing and genius came purely from 
natural endowment, the readers of 
Beattie’s life must be well aware. 
The early education of the future 
arbiter elegantiarum was im d 
in a humble parish school in Kincar- 
dineshire, one of those admirable 
institutions that were the nurseries 
of so many scholars, 


“Oh be his tomb as lead to lead 
Upon their dull destroyer’s head; 
Here ‘ Maga’s’ malison is said.” 
Thence to Marischal College in 
Aberdeen, which, scanty as its re- 
sources were, could at the time 
boast of Gerard among its pro- 
fessors, and of Blackwell as its 
principal—a learned old Grecian, 
whose remains show him to have 
been far ahead of contemporary 
classical studies in Scotland. After 
some years spent in teaching in the 
country, his attainments secured 
him the very respectable position 
of a mastership in the ‘Satan 
Grammar School, a foundation 
dating from the thirteenth century. 
He was now brought in contact 
with possibly the largest collection 
of learned men that ever were 
ae say together in so small a town. 

ides Gerard and Blackwell, there 
were Campbell, then deep in his 
‘Philosophy of Rhetoric ;’ Thomas 
Reid the metaphysician, who had 
not yet gone to Glasgow ; the famous 
Dr. John Gregory, just then thinking 
of bettering his fortunes in Edin- 
burgh; the two Skenes, David and 


Robert, both naturalists of repute; 
Trail, who afterwards became Bisho 
of Down and Connor; and “ToL. 
lochgorum” Skinner, then moving 
about with the circumspection that 
was most conducive to the comfort 
of a nonjuring clergyman. After 
the fashion of the day, these savants 
must of course have their club; 
and so the Philosophical Society 
of Aberdeen was founded, out of 
which sprang directly such works 
as Reid’s ‘Inquiry,’ Campbell’s 
‘Rhetoric,’ Gregory’s ‘Compara- 
tive View of the State and Faculties 
of Man,’ and Beattie’s essays on 
“Poetry and Music” and “ Laugh- 
ter and Ludicrous Composition.” 
We shall therefore, probably, not 
be very far wide of the mark 
if we regard the “ Wise Club” of 
Aberdeen, as it was called, as the 
cradle of the two Scotch schools of 
metaphysics and of criticism. The 
society Beattie was thus thrown into 
was enough to put any man on his 
mettle who was possessed of liter- 
ary tastes. An essay was read by 
a member at each meeting of the 
Club, and some question of interest 
connected with the literary and 
philosophical studies of the day, 
notably the philosophy of the senses 
and the standards of taste, was pro- 
ean for general discussion. We 

ow how keen an interest Beattie 
took in these subjects, and how 
great importance the other members 
attached to his views; and in this 
little arena he was all the while 
training himself in his own fashion 
for appearing before a wider audi- 
ence, which his elevation to the 
chair of moral philosophy in suc- 
cession to Gerard in no long time 
enabled him to do. 

In addition to good classical 
scholarship, in which most of the 
other members of the Club were at 
least his equal, and to his genius 
and poetic tastes, Beattie had 
made himself acquainted with both 
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French and Italian literature, the 
latter rather an unusual accom- 
plishment at the time, even among 
men of letters, in consequence of 
Addison’s not very intelligent esti- 
mate of the Italian poets, who had 
declared with Boileau “that one 
verse in Virgil is worth all the clin- 
cant and tinsel of Tasso.” Beattie 
was not of this opinion; and in his 
lyrical pieces we meet with both 
a full swell and a delicate rhythm, 
which we do not hesitate to trace 
to his Italian studies. In English 
he acknowledged Addison as his 
master, and took him for his model, 
or at least imagined he did; for 
Beattie’s style is essentially his 
own, and if it wants the crispness 
and homely Saxon flow of Addison’s 
periods, it has perhaps the advan- 
tages of free and —_— diction and 
of poetic e. For Addison and 
the other English essayists Beattie 
had always a warm regard ; and when 
the Edinburgh edition of Addison’s 
prose works was published in 1790, 
it was Beattie’s intention to preface 
it by an elaborate critique, which 
was not only to be an exposition of 
style, but a protest against the cor- 
ruptions which rapid and slipshod 
writing was even then introducing 
into the language. His health un- 
fortunately prevented his carrying 
out a resolve which would have 
been so serviceable to English liter- 
ature; but all through his letters 
and essays he never loses sight of 
the Addisonian English as a stand- 
ard which it was worth a struggle 
to maintain. In a letter to Mr. 
Arbuthnot regarding the difficulty 
which the succeeding generation 
of annotators professed to have in 
distinguishing between the style 
of Addison and that of Steele, he 
says :-— 


“This alone would satisfy me that 
the annotators were no competent 
judges either of composition or of the 


English lan ; which indeed ap- 
pears from the general tenor of 

own style, which is full of those new- 
fangled phrases and barbarous idioms 
that are now so much affected by those 
who form their style from political 
penehiee and those pretended speeches 
in liament that appear in news- 
papers. Should this call continue 
to gain ground among us, 
ogy will go to aes _ 

e last twenty years, especially since 
+ ceaggrae oak of = American war, 
it has made an alarming progress. 
One does not wonder that such a 
fashion should be adopted by illiterate 
people, or by those who are not con- 
versant in the best English authors; 
but it is a shame to see such & man as 
Lord Hailes give way to it, as he has 
done in some of his latest publications. 
If I live to execute what I p on 
the writings and genius of Addison, I 
shall at least enter my protest against 
this practice, and by exhibiting a co- 
pious specimen of the new phraseology, 
endeavour to make my reader set his 
heart against it.” 


Though his critique had been 
written, it would most likely have 
only furnished a parallel to Mrs. 
Partington’s mop; but his wish to 
stem the rising tide will endear him 
to all who regret to see the well of 
English, once undefiled, polluted 
by foreign catch-words and native 
slang. 

The sources of Beattie’s literary 
influence are apparent on the sur- 
face of his writings, both prose and 
poetic, and may be distinguished 
even by an uncritical eye. His 
attachment to Nature made him 
keenly sensitive of her manifesta- 
tions and of the just expression 
of these by art, as well as pain- 
fully conscious of any unworthiness 
or wrong done her. Nature is a 
tribunal from which there is no 
appeal; and by its closer or more 
remote approach to her standard 
must all efforts at expression be 
judged. We have truth before us 
as a goal, and taste as a guide on 
our way. And we must not shrink 
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from or despise the guidance of 
taste because it may seem to us at 
times variable. “Its principles,” 
says Beattie, “are real and perma- 
nent, though men may occasionally 
be ignorant of them. Very different 
systems of philosophy have appear- 
ed; yet Nature and truth are al- 
ways the same. Fashions in dress 
and furniture are perpetually chang- 
ing; and yet, in both, that is often 
allowed to be elegant which is not 
fashionable— which could not be 
if there were not in both certain 
principles of elegance which derive 
their charm neither from caprice 
nor from custom, but from the very 
nature of the thing.” A proof of 
this is that there are works both of 
literature and of art that have satis- 
fied the taste of all ages; and that 
taste which is thus gratified we 
may assume, therefore, to be both 
natural and permanent, while dis- 
sent from it can only spring from 
ignorant or vitiated views of Nature, 
and must be of merely temporary 
or passing influence—“ Opinionum 
commenta delet dies ; nature judi- 
cia confirmat.” His qualities of 
style he drew directly from the 
attributes of Nature; “for,” says 
he, “nothing but what is supposed 
to be natural can please; and lan- 
guage as well as fable, imagery, and 
moral description, may displease by 
being unnatural.” But language 
may possess the rhetorical qualities 
of perspicuity, simplicity, grace, 
strength, and harmony, and yet not 
be natural; for it must be suited 
to the supposed condition, circum- 
stances, and character of the speaker, 
as well as to the matter which is 
the subject of his discourse. This 
is a very simple canon; but it is 
one that supplies critics with a wide 
and unfailing test; and all the long- 
winded lectures on style that we 
daily and weekly read, set forth in 
the well-worn argot of newspaper 
reviewers, are merely sermons upon 


Beattie’s text. And as a style thus 
regulated is capable of yielding the 
highest literary pleasure, so a de- 
parture from it is fraught with cor- 
responding pain, whether the error 
be on the side of monstrosity or 
meanness. If so genial a man as 
Beattie ever lost his temper, it was 
over bad writing; and when we 
consider how delicate was his crit- 
ical faculty, we can almost pardon 
him his exasperation over such pas- 
sages as this from Blackmore’s 
*Paraphrase of Job’ :— 


‘*T solemnly pronounce that I believe 

My blest eemer does for ever live. 
en future as their circuit end, 

pre gee ime shall his last minute 
spen 

Then He from heaven in triumph shall 
descend.” 


“How grovelling,” cries Beattie, 
“ must be the imagination of a writer 
who, on meditating on a passage so 
sublime, and a subject so awful, 
can bring himself to think and 
speak of bankruptcy! Such an 
idea in such a place is contemptible 
without expression.” The present 
age, we fear, can hardly afford to 
enter into Beattie’s feelings in such 
a matter; and we fancy we see the 
appreciative critic italicising the 
line in question to call attention to 
the “appropriateness” of the meta- 
hor and the “balance of its mem- 
ers.” 

This stand-point of Nature, upon 
which Beattie took up his position, 
was one from which it was particu- 
larly appropriate for addressing the 
age. Few epochs of English society 
have been more foolishly artificial 
than the period from the death of 
Caroline of Anspach, George IL.’s 
consort, until the time when the 
disasters of the American war re- 
called the nation to sobriety. 
Sterling English sense had grown 
maudlin over echoes of the 
‘Nouvelle Heloise,’ and, affected 
a Voltairian indifference to reli- 
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gious systems. The Chesterfieldian 
code of “manners without morals” 
was the revelation by which society 
was ruled. Nor did the Church do 
much to infuse more earnest feelings ; 
for it took some time to replace the 
Hoadleys of the day, whom Whig 
unscrupulousness had placed on the 
bench, by a higher order of prelates. 
A Christian poet like Gilbert West 
was cited as “the miracle of the 
moral world.” Mrs. Montague, who 
was an austere judge of her fellow- 
sinners, avers that the young ladies 
of the day learned their religion 
from a dancing-master, their senti- 
ment from a singer, and their man- 
ners from the chambermaid. In 
short, in aping the style of the Louis 
Quinze school, English society had 
caught its affectation without its 
dignity, its looseness without its 
wit. And what made its weak- 
nesses more absurd was that, at 
bottom, it was not nearly so wicked 
as it wished to be reputed. Natural 
taste and just criticism were both 
at a very low ebb; for Johnson, 
whose influence could alone have 
benefited letters, had neutralised 
his strength by his arrogance and 
eccentricities. Perhaps fora healthy 
and sincere tone we must turn to 
the “Blue Stocking” coteries that 
gathered round Mrs. Montague and 
a few other ladies of taste, which, 
though perhaps liable to some of 
the sarcasm attaching to the ‘ Pré- 
cieuses Ridicules,’ present an agree- 
able relief to the assumed hollow- 
ness and indifference of the rest 
of society. In Dr. Beattie Mrs. 
Montague and the others immedi- 
ately greeted a natural ally, and 
they readily accepted his standards 
of criticism, and became the patron- 
esses of his poetry. Mrs. Montague, 
whose great wealth and undeniable 
esprit gave her an authority in lit- 
erary circles which no single wo- 


man could wield nowadays, received | 


Beattie into the circle of her inti- 
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mate friendship, and did much by 
her feminine delicacy and sympathy 
to soften the cross in the poet’s loss 
springing from his wife’s mental 
affliction. In Mrs. Montague’s volu- 
minous correspondence there are no 
letters more womanly, more full of 
kindness, and less affected, than 
those which she addresses to Beat- 
tie in his northern retreat; and the 
interesting letters of the poet in 
reply, give us a more candid and 
familiar insight into his views on 
letters, art, and philosophy than he 
could trust himself to express in 
works intended to come under the 
public eye. 

The incident which brought Beat- 
tie more prominently before the 
world, iad which provided him 
with a foundation for building his 
literary and lasting reputation up- 
on, was his opposition to Hume’s 
attacks upon revealed religion. This 
controversy bulks largely in Beat- 
tie’s life, and he himself evidently 
considered that the part which he 
there played would constitute his 
chief claim upon the recollection of 
posterity. But Beattie had a genius 
too delicate for metaphysical wrang- 
ling, and he was too sensitive to 
the issues involved, to figure with 
advantage in such a discussion. 
Hume’s attack as well as Beattie’s 
defence have both passed into the 
regions of historical metaphysics, 
and there we are content they 
should remain. But as_ sceptical 
critics of the present day seek to 
turn the share which Beattie took 
in the discussion to his prejudice 
both as a poet and as a critic, we 
think it right to quote from his own 
words the circumstances which led 
him to challenge Mr. Hume’s views:— 


‘*In my younger days I read — 
for the sake of amusement, and 

found myself best amused with the 
‘classics’ and what we call the belles 
lettres. Metaphysics I disliked; mathe- 
matics pleased me better; but I found 
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my mind neither improved nor ge 
fied by that study. hen Providence 
allotted me my present station, it 
became incumbent on me to read what 
had been written on the subject of 
morals and human nature: the works 
of Locke, Berkeley, and Hume were 
celebrated as masterpieces in_ this 
way; to them, therefore,I had re- 
course. . . I found that the 
sceptical philosophy was not what the 
world imagined it to be, nor what I, 
following the opinion of the world, 
had hitherto imagined it to be, but a 
frivolous, — dangerous, system 
of verbal subtilty, which it required 
neither genius, nor aan nor taste, 
nor knowledge of mankind, to be able 
to put together; but only a captious 
temper, an irreligious spirit, a moder- 
ate command of words, and an extra- 
ordinary degree of vanity and pre- 
sumption. I want to show 
that the same method of reasoning 
which these people have adopted in 
their books, if transferred into common 
life, would show them to be destitute 
of common - sense; that true philo- 
sophers follow a different method of 
reasoning; and that, without follow- 
ing a different method, no truth can 
be discovered. I want to lay before 
the public in as strong a light as 
possible the following dilemma: our 
sceptics either believe the doctrines 
they publish or they do not believe 
them; if they believe them they are 
fools—if not, they are a thousand times 
worse. I want also to fortify the minds 
against this sceptical poison, and to 
ropose certain criteria of moral truth, 
y which some of the most dangerous 
sceptical errors may be detected and 


guarded against.” 


Thus conscious of his unfitness 
for metaphysical wrangling, and 
with his hens set upon more 
esthetic studies, Beattie undertook 
to answer Hume, partly because 
by his literary position it seemed 
specially incumbent upon him to 
take up the gage, and mainly be- 
cause he was urged into the field 
by the arguments of his friends. It 
would be idle now to seek to decide 
the measure of his success or failure 
in a controversy which necessarily 
ended exactly where it began; but 
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the manner in which Beattie ac- 
quitted himself procured him the 
esteem of all the orthodox thinkers 
of the day, as well as the personal 
friendship of some of the most emi- 
nent prelates on the Episcopal bench. 

ithin two years after the ap- 
pearance of his ‘Essay on Truth’ 
and the ‘ Minstrel,’ Beattie was re- 
ceived with open arms in the 
best literary circles in London; 
while on his former visit to town 
ten years before, the only /intimacy 
he had formed was with Mr. Miller, 
his own bookseller. His biogra- 
pher, Sir William Forbes, thinks 
it “ without a parallel in the annals 
of literature,” that an author almost 
totally a stranger in England should, 
merely on the reputation earned by 
these two works, “ emerge from the 
obscurity of his situation in a pro- 
vincial town in the north of Scot- 
land into such general and distin- 
guished celebrity without the aid 
of party y or political faction, 
or any other influence than what 
arose from the merit of these two © 
publications, which first brought 
him into notice, and his agreeable 
conversation and unassuming man- 
ners, which secured to him the 
love of all to whom he became per- 
sonally known.” He was graciously 
received by the King, who subse- 
quently conferred on him a pen- 
sion. Oxford made him a Doctor 
of Laws, at the same time as Sir 
Joshua Reynolds received the de- 
gree, amid many demonstrations of 
applause; and when he went back 
to the North, besides Mrs. Montague, 
his list of correspondents included 
such names as Bishop Porteous of 
London ; the Duchess-Dowager of 
Portland; Lord Lyttleton; Bishop 
Percy, of ballad fame; Sir Joshua 
Reynolds; Markham, Bishop of 
Chester; the Archbishop of York, 
who did his best to induce Beattie 
to enter holy orders; Mrs. Delany, 
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and many names of eminence both 
in society and literature. In Scot- 
land he was most intimate with 
Sir William Forbes of Pitsligo— 
in whom he had a most able and 
disinterested adviser—Dr. Gregory, 
Dr. Blacklock, Jane Maxwell, the 
witty and eccentric Duchess of 
Gordon, and a large and attached 
circle of less note. The subscri 
tion list for his ‘ Essays,’ published 
in 1776, might be taken as a com- 
plete guide to the taste and learn- 
ing of the time; and we could 
point to no readier or more prac- 
tical proof of the high estimation 
in which he was held by his con- 
temporaries. 

As an illustration of the sound- 
ness of Beattie’s critical instinct, 
we may refer to the part he took 
in the famous Ossianic controversy. 
The appearance of Macpherson’s 
‘Ossian’ took the world by storm; 
and though many doubted the genu- 
ineness of the poems, the genuine- 
ness of the poetry was supposed 
unchallengeable. The most extrava- 
gant laudations were pronounced 
over them, and their beauties were 
gravely weighed alongside those of 
the ‘Iliad’ and ‘ Paradise Lost.’ 
Poor Dr. Blair was carried away 
with the crowd, and wrote a 
“Critical Dissertation” upon Os- 
sian, which still unfortunately re- 
mains among his works to qualify 
our admiration for his penetration. 
Beattie from the first was doubtful 
of the merits of Macpherson’s work, 
apart altogether from his views 
about its authenticity. The lam- 
bent glimmer upon the surface of 
the poems did not dazzle his eyes 
so that he could not see how arti- 
ficial was its structure, any more 
than the heroic play of words and 
arms deceived him into the belief 
that a new epic had been brought 
to light. Applying his own tests, 
he unhesitatingly declared ‘ Ossian ’ 
to be a defective production :— 
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‘If accurate delineation of charac- 
ter be allowed the highest species of 
poetry (and this, I think, is generally 
allowed), may I not ask,” says Beattie, 
‘‘ whether Ossian is not extremely de- 
fective in the highest species of poetry? 
. . . Ossian seems really to have 
very little knowledge of the human 
heart; his chief talent lies in describ- 
ing inanimate objects, and therefore 
he belongs (according to my principles) 
not to the highest, ut to an inferior 
order of poets.” 


So long as he stood fast by these 
principles, it was not likely that 

eattie could be deceived; but it 
must have taken a good deal of 
firmness to thus place himself coun- 
ter to the almost unanimous taste of 
the times; for ;with the exception 
of Dr. Johnson, whose known 
prejudices against the Highlanders 
caused his opinion to be left out of 
count, most of the critical author- 
ities of the day went into ecstasies 
over Ossian. His friends were 
anxious, for Beattie was not then 
the authority that he subsequently 
became, but he held firm to his 
opinion. 


‘*The particular beauties of this 
wonderful work,” he writes to Mr. Ar- 
buthnot, ‘‘are irresistibly — and 
I flatter myself I am as sensible of 
them as another. But to that part of 
its merit which exalts it, considered as 
a whole, above the ‘ Iliad’ or ‘A®neid;’ 
and its author above Homer or Virgil, 
I am insensible. Yet I understand 
that of critics not a few aver Ossian to 
have been a greater genius than either 
of these poets. Yet a little while, and 
I doubt not the world will be of a dif- 
ferent opinion. Homer was as much 
admired about three months ago—I 
speak not of the present moment, for 
Ossian just now is all and all—I say 
Homer was lately admired as much as 
he was three thousand years ago. Will 
the admiration of our Highland bard 
be as permanent? And will it be as 
universal as learning itself?” 


There was even a r danger 
of his being misled by Sir William 
Jones’s imitations of Eastern poetry, 
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which were received with an en- 
thusiastic unanimity of favour little 
short of that which greeted Ossian. 
The ,pseudo-oriental air, which has 
always a certain fascination about 
it, deceived many, but could not 
lead away Beattie. After pointing 
out that imitations can never have 
the same literary value as transla- 
tions, as they do not convey the 
original ideas of those whose pat- 
tern is copied, he expresses a sus- 
picion “that the descriptions are 
not just,” and that “it is not nature 
which is presented, but the dreams 
of a man who had never studied 
nature.” Sir William Jones’s poetry 
is now wellnigh lost sight of; but 
any one who will compare his ori- 
ental verses with the severe but 
faithful translations from the San- 
scrit which Dr. John Muir has from 
time to time put forth, will readily 
see that Beattie has instinctively 
hit upon the true source of their 
weakness. 

His opinion of ‘Clarissa,’ in 
which the enthusiastic readers of 
the day would see no defects, was 
similarly bold, and anticipates the 
verdict which modern criticism, 
after a century’s reflection, now 
passes upon that novel. Beattie 
instinctively probes all the faults 
of ‘ Clarissa,’ while he readily dis- 
cerns its merits, and estimates at 
its proper importance the place 
which ichardson gave to human 
nature and to mental analysis in 
fiction. He notes the superfluity 
of scenes, the excessively paren- 
thetical style, and foresees the ob- 
jection which is most readily raised 
to the dénowement of ‘ Clarissa’ at 
the present day; that Lovelace is 
really not punished in falling in a 
eombat accounted honourable, and 
that the immediate cause of his 
death was not his wickedness, but 
some inferiority to his antagonist 
in the use of the small-sword. If 
space would permit us to compare 
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the judgments passed by Beattie 
upon all the contemporary works 
which have come down to our da 
with the estimates of current criti- 
cism, we would have no difficulty 
in showing that the principles by 
which his opinions were guided 
have had at least the quality of 
permanence, and have outlasted not 
a few phases of popular taste. It 
is this that furnishes us with the 
true measure of a critic’s ability, 
rather than the coincidence of his 
opinions with our own, which too 
often proves to be but cheap flat- 
tery. We do not saya man is 
more likely to be right because he 
deliberately sets himself up against 
the views of his contemporaries, but 
he has probably given the matter 
more consideration, before taking 
up so invidious a position, than one 
whose aim was merely to run with 
the stream, would take the trouble 
to bestow upon it. 

It was not merely in literary 
questions that Beattie showed him- 
self in advance of his age. In 
matters of art, in religious ques- 
tions, and in social economics, his 
views were such as would readily 
command a hearing in our own day. 
He was a devoted patron of the 
drama, a friend and admirer of 
Grrrick; and though it was not so 
long since the Kirk had made an 
example of John Home, and had 
“dealt’’ with his fellow-offender 
“ Jupiter” Carlyle, for their patron- 
age of the drama, Beattie was an avid 
playgoer whenever an opportunity 
presented itself. “I well remember, 
and I think I can never forget, how 
he [Garrick] once affected me in 
‘Macbeth,’ and made me almost 
throw myself over the front seat 
of the two-shilling gallery. I 
wish I had another opportunity of 
risking my neck and nerves in the 
same cause. To fall by the hands 
of Garrick and Shakespeare would 
ennoble my memory to all gene- 
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rations.” Although the slightest 
savour of Popery was calculated to 
cause the Presbyterians of the day 
more alarm than even Shakespeare 
himself would occasion, Beattie de- 
clares himself strongly in favour of 
instrumental music in churches, 
and “somewhat more decorum and 
solemnity in public worship,” even 
if these had to be borrowed from 
the Papists; while he considers 
Protestant “nunneries or convents 
much wanted in this country as a 
safe and creditable asylum for ladies 
of small fortunes and high breeding.” 

We have dwelt at such length 
on the critical side of Beattie’s lit- 
erary life, that we have not much 
space left for a retrospect of his 
poetry. As, however, it is the 
poetical side of his genius that 
stands most clearly out to the pre- 
sent generation, there is less need 
for treating it in detail. But we 
must observe that Beattie has suf- 
fered not a little from the selec- 


tions which his admirers generally 


place before the public. A few 
picked stanzas from the “ Minstrel,” 
his “ Hermit,” and fragments of one 
or two of his minor pieces, are all 
that readers are asked to form an 
opinion of his genius upon; and 
these selections are so often quoted, 
that we feel as if we had blunted 
their delicate edge and they had 
become hackneyed. There are 
few poets from whose works it is 
so difficult to pick samples with 
either justice to the poet or satis- 
faction to the critic. His poems 
are so finished, so dependent for 
their beauty on their symmetry 
and elegance as a whole, that to 
select particular pieces from them 
is like breaking a china vase for 
the sake of a painting on its side. 
Moreover—although the fact may 
be held to detract from the merits 
of his poems—there is always an 
undercurrent of continuous idea 
running through his verse that, 
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when broken off, allows the essence 
of the poetry toescape. We should 
bear in mind, too, that none of our 
great poets were less self-satisfied 
with their own performances, and 
more diffident of submitting their 
efforts to public criticism. And as 
Beattie’s critical faculties streng- 
thened, his literary shyness in- 
creased, and one after another of 
his earlier poems were excluded 
from the final editions, until he left 
in the end only the “Minstrel” 
and half-a-dozen short pieces for the 
public to remember him by. Most 
of his editors ‘have, however, very 
pardonably done violence to his 
modesty, and have printed many 
of the pieces which the poet himself 
had rejected from his later editions. 
The worst of these are not without 
value to the student of Beattie, for 
they afford a clearer insight into the 
poet’s character than is to be got by 
means of pieces in the composition 
of which he had been at more pains 
to keep his individuality in the 
background. Even his lines on the 
proposal to erect in Westminster 
Abbey a monument to Churchill 
—whose coarse attacks on Scot- 
land and the Scots had elevat- 
ed him into the importance of a 
national enemy—though merely 
railing in rhyme quite unworthy of 
Beattie’s genius, are of consequence 
as showing what has been frequent- 
ly controverted, that Beattie was 
one of Scotland’s national poets. 
We owe to Professor Wilson a 
spirited vindication of the nation- 
ality of Beattie’s muse ; and it needs 
but a few references to his works to 
convince any one that though Eng- 
lish verse was the general form of 
his poetry, his inspiration came 
from sources as purely Scottish as 
that of Scott or Burns himself. 
The latter would not have blushed 
to have the authorship imputed to 
him of so deliciously Doric a de- 
scription as this :— 
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‘*Oh bonny are our ard how 
Where A Toh ce at 


And the bee bums, and the ox lows, 
And saft winds rustle, 

And shepherd lads on sunny knows 
Blaw the blythe whistle. 


For Scotland wants na sons enew — 
To do her honour. 


I here micht gie a skreed o’ names 
ee place Ge inDo a claims, 
e foremost wi as 
t pawky priest 
And wha can match the King James 
For sang or jest? 


Montgome: ve, and Ramsay gay, 
Danton, < ye ten and = 


Than I can ; for o’ my fa 
I maun Sona aft: 

*T would tak a live-lang simmer day 
To name the half.” 


While in the following spirited 
stanzas on the birthday of Lord 
Hay, the heir of the house of Errol, 
which owes its nobility to the stand 
made by his peasant ancestor when 
his countrymen were flying before 
the Danes in the battle of Luncarty, 
we think we can discern not a little 
of the “light-horseman” dash and 
chivalry of Scott :— 


‘** For not on beds of gaudy flowers 
Thine ancestors reclined, 
When sloth dissolves, and spleen de- 
vours 

Allenergy of mind 
To hur! the dart, to ride the car, 
To stem the deluges of war, 
And snatch from fate a sinking land, 
Trample the in s lofty crest, 
And from his grasp the dagger wrest 
And desolating brand. 


*Twas this that raised thy illustrious 


line 

To match the first in fame! 
A thousand years have seen it shine 

With nny ape “> 
Have seen thy sires appear 
Foremost in = high career 
The pride and pattern of the brave: 
Yet pure from lust of blood their fire, 
And from ambition’s wild desire, 
They triumphed but to save.” 


Throughout the “ Minstrel” the 
descriptions are entirely drawn from 
the scenery of the north-east coast 
of Scotland, and from the vales and 

lens that slope down from the 

rampians to the sea It is a 
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wees | of Beattie’s descriptive 
poetry, highly characteristic of 
genius, that he strikes a feeling, 
and trusts to the associated images 
rising of their own accord. So sug- 
gestive are Beattie’s outlines that 
we involuntarily fill in the light and 
shade for ourselves. Thus, how 
complete is the picture which the 
much admired stanza on “ Retire- 
ment” brings before our imagina- 
tion !-— 


“Thy shades, thy silence, now be mine, 
y charms my only theme; 
My haunt the’ hollow cliff, whose pine 


aves o’er the gloomy stream, 
Whence the acne owl, on pinions grey, 
Breaks from the rustling boughs, 


And down the lone vale sails away 
To more profound repose.” 


The dark fir-woods and rugged cliffs 
of a glen in the Mearns rise up 
around us as we read. The sun, 
already dipping behind the Angus 
hills, casts his rays aslant over our 
heads, but the light does not reach 
us in the hollow, while the dark 
cliff that hangs over us throws its 
shadow over the darkening water, 
already brown with Grampian peat- 
moss, that sweeps away down to 
the valley spreading out beneath 
us in turns and windings, until 
the pine-covered heights that shut 
out the sea from our view press 
together to grip it into a gorge, 
where the startled bird may rest 
with confidence until night em- 
boldens it to stir abroad. Those 
who have been over Beattie’s haunts 
can readily detect the local charm 
of his descriptions ; while even those 
who have not, can draw from his 
poems a vivid picture of the country 
where his muse was nursed. Ac- 
cording to Professor Wilson, there 
never was sketch more Scottish 
than that presented in the follow- 
ing stanzas : 


‘Lo! where the stripling, wrapt in won- 
der, roves 
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Beneath th Yerhung with 
And sees a eich amides wt enchtiing 


From cliff to cliff the foaming torrents 
While waters, woods, and winds in concert 
Echo swells the chorus to the skies.” 


Wilson declares that “ Beattie pours 
them like a man who had been at 
the Linn of Dee.” 

The strength of the “ Minstrel,” 
indeed of the most of Beattie’s 
poems, lies in picturesque and 
poetic description. His theory of 
association kept him clear of the 
crude notion that in word-painting, 
as well as in wer wee the 
first thing is to catch the fancy. 
With those who hold this view, 
freshness and vividness are the qua- 
lities most in request; and we de- 
rive no higher pleasure from their 
works than the momentary gratifi- 
cation that they yield to the eye or 
the ear. It was, however, the higher 
affections and their associations to 
which Beattie sought to address his 
descriptions of Nature. By thus 
compelling the reader’s co-operation 
in bringing about the effect which 
the poet wishes to produce on 
his mind, a deeper and more 
permanent impression is secured 
than when a picture has been only, 
so to speak, flashed across the senses. 
This is the marked difference be- 
tween Thomson and Beattie. Where 
Thomson places before us a com- 
plete picture, fully coloured and 
ee down to its minutest details, 

ttie simply picks up the more 

picturesque features in the land- 
scape ; but these he presents with 
such force to the imagination that 
it involuntarily fills up the rest for 
itself. Beattie therefore has the 
advantage in simplicity over the 
florid and verbose panorama of the 
“Seasons,” and with much less 
effort a higher artistic effect is 

ined. We can hardly say that 

ttie was quite conscious of the 
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advantages of his method, for he 
accounted the close approach which 
he supposed himself to have made 
to Thomson as. the best measure of 
his success; but it was one of these 
cases where genius leads a man un- 
consciously into the right way. We 
are sensible of the vigour and power 
of Nature herself speaking to us 
through his lines, as when he bids 
_— 


** Hail the morn 
hate Serene larks on russet pinions 
oa 
Or seek at noon the woodland scene re- 


mote 
wae, grey linnets carol from the 


How vast is the canvas which the 

imagination can fill up for itself 

out of the two following stanzas! 

How numerous are the recollections 

awakened, the ideas suggested, by 

each feature in the landscape as it 

is put before us !— 

‘“‘And oft he traced the uplands, to 
survey, 

bee o’er the sky advanced the kindling 

The pa cloud, blue main, and 
mountain grey, 

iat dim - gleaming on the smoky 

wn: 

Far to the west the long, long vale with- 
drawn, 

Where twilight loves to linger for a 
while ; 

And now he faintly kens the bounding 

wn, 

And villager abroad at early toil: 

But lo! the sun a and heaven, 
earth, ocean —_ 

And oft the cliff he loved to climb, 

baby ~ ay in mist the world below was 

What dreadful pleasure! there to stand 
sublime, 

Like shipwrecked mariner on desert coast, 

And view the enormous waste of vapour, 

In billows lengthening to the horizon 

Now scooped in gulfs, with mountains 
now embossed, 

And hear the voice of mirth and song 


rebound— 
Flocks, herds, eee along the 


hoar profound 


It would be difficult in the whole 
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range of English poetry to find two 
such perfeet scenes presented with 
less effort on the part of the artist, 
and more satisfaction to the reader’s 
imagination. And it will be noted 
that in both these pictures Beattie 
strikes at feelings that cannot fail 
to arouse the most elevated associa- 
tions. It must, indeed, be a callous 
nature that remains unimpressed 
by the influence which morning, 
and Nature reawakening amid her 
own solitudes, cast abroad; or that 
has not drunk in loftier and purer 
feelings with the returning light. 
Those also who have experienced 
the sensation of looking down upon 
a sea of vapour, shutting them out 
from the world below, and inspiring 
them with the weird feeling that 
they are cut off from the rest of 
humanity, will not fail to appreciate 
the “dreadful pleasure” of which 
the poet speaks. And but that we 
are rapidly running to the limits 
of our space, we would like to ex- 
patiate at length over the other 
exquisite morning scenes which he 
opens up to his Minstrel in embryo, 
and which we can only venture to 
quote :— 


** As on he wanders through the scenes 
of morn, 
ete the fresh flowers in living lustre 
ow, 
Where thousand pearls the dewy lawns 


orn, 
A thousand notes of joy in every breeze 
are borne. 


But who the melodies of morn can tell ? 
The wild brook babbling down the moun- 


tain-side; 

The lowes herd ; the sheepfold’s sim- 
ple bell; ‘ 

The pipe of early shepherd dim descried 

In the lone valley; echoing far and wide 


The clamorous horn along ‘the cliffs 
above; 

The hollow murmur of the ocean-tide; 

The hum of bees, the linnet’s lay of love, 

And the full quire that wakes the univer- 


sal grove. 


The cottage curs at early pilgrim bark; 

Crowned with her pail the tripping milk- 

Th Mwhistline lough: stalks afield 
ew ing ploughman eld; 
and, hark ! Siti ; 
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Down the rough slope the ponderous 
waggon rings; 

Through rustling corn the hare astonished 

Siow’ tolls. the village clock the drowsy 


hour; 
The partridge bursts away on whirring 
wings; 
ae, eee the turtle in sequestered 
wer, 
And shrill lark carols clear from her aerial 
tower.” 


One other extract, not less per- 
fect, though drawn with easier 
touches, a glowing picture of “ even- 
ing” from his fable of the “ Hares,” 
and we have done :— 


‘* Now from the western mountain’s brow, 
Compassed with clouds of various glow, 
The sun a broader orb displays, 

And shoots along his ruddy rays. 

The lawn assumes a fresher green, 

And dewdrops spangle all the scene; 
The balmy zephyr breathes along, 

The shepherd sings his tender song, 
With all their lays the groves resound, 
And falling waters murmur round; 
Discord and care were put to flight, 
And all was peace and calm delight.” 


Throughout his poetry Beattie 
is unwavering in his fealty to Na- 
ture ; and while his descriptions aim 
at adding to her pleasing qualities, 
so as to suggest openings for the 
imagination, he gives her no alien 
attributes, no unworthy interpreta- 
tions. And it is one of the highest 
tributes to Beattie’s genius that no 
one can read his verse without find- 
ing one’s perceptions of natural 
beauty enlarged, and one’s apprecia- 
tion of it deepened, in a remarkable 
degree. In fact, we might almost 
say that a transfer of taste takes 
place from the poet to the reader. 
And his direct aim ever is to impart 
his own feelings; for while we are 
always tempted to doubt whether 
the Thomsonian poets really admired 
Nature as much for herself as for 
the effect which, in their hands, she 
might be made to produce, Beattie’s 
chief desire is that all mankind 
might share in the pleasure which 
he himself derives from the con- 
templation of her perfections. 
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It is impossible that a great 

m could have been based on the 
fundamental idea of the “ Minstrel.” 
The design was “to trace the pro- 
gress of a poetical genius, born in a 
rude age, from the first dawnings of 
fancy and reason, till that period at 
which he may be supposed capable 
of appearing in the world as a 
minstrel.” A theme so subjective 
could only be made of poetic in- 
terest by means of very picturesque 
accessories; and it is to such de- 
scriptions as those which we have 
uoted above that the poem owes 
what vitality it possesses. With 
the furtherance of an idea so meta- 
physical, incident would of course 
have interfered ; and so there is little 
or none of it in the poem. We 
cannot follow Edwin, the hunter, 
through his experiences until the 
heaven - given genius, fostered by 
Nature and guided by the wisdom 
of age, finds expression in song. 
Nor do we think that Beattie is 
altogether true to nature when he 
makes the ardent youth, full of 
curiosity to fathom the ways of life, 
urged on by the promptings of 
romantic fancy, and with genius, 
health, and imagination all propel- 
ling him forward, pause and turn 
back on the threshold of the world 
because a querulous old sage, who 
has fled to the wilderness sated 
with society, assures him that with- 
in all is vanity and vexation of 
spirit. It is not like youth to ac- 
cept its experience thus at second- 
hand; it must pay its own price for 
the fruit of the tree of knowledge. 
In Edwin’s case the progress of 
poetry proceeds with a most un- 
poetic smoothness. He preserves 
his genius unsullied by the con- 
taminations of the world, by keep- 
ing well aloof from them; he shows 
his bravery by remaining apart 
from the combat. In the feelings 
of Edwin we see reflected much 
of Beattie’s soul, and we value the 
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poem accordingly as a confession 
of minor emotions, but we cannot 
accept it as approaching to a fair 
illustration of the growth of poetic 
genius. Passion, without which 
there can be no poetry ; the love of 
woman, which first opens our lips to 
sing,—are both wanting among the 
components of the poetic eharacter. 
Yet when we have carried fault- 
finding as far as it will go, we stop 
to own that the “Minstrel” de- 
serves a high place among the 
classics of English poetry; and 
whatever objections we may take 
to its conception and structure, are 
but slight blemishes compared with 
the pure spirit breathed from every 
line, the flow of natural beauty, the 
rich but chaste imagery, and the 
lofty yet delicate sentiment that 
pervades the whole. We would 
not lay over-much stress upon 
Lord Lyttleton’s opinion, though 
it was of considerable weight at 
the time; but his critique on the 
“ Minstrel ” has all the air at least 
of sincerity, and is so aptly ex- 
pressed, that we must quote it. 
“T have read the ‘Minstrel’ with 
as much rapture, as poetry, in 
her sweetest, noblest charms, ever 
raised in my mind. It seemed to 
me that my once beloved minstrel, 
Thomson, was come down from 
heaven, refined by the converse of 
purer spirits than those he lived 
with here, to let me hear him sin 
in the beauties of Nature an 
finest feelings of virtue, not with 
human but with angelic strains,”— 
a dainty compliment even for the 
days when graceful compliments 
were cultivated as a fine art. 

Since Professor Wilson, in the 
pages of ‘ Maga,’ called attention to 
the similarity of ideas between the 
“Minstrel” and the “ Excursion,” 
and to the internal affinities of the 
two poems, the belief has generally 
been accepted that Beattie supplied 
Wordsworth with the suggestion 
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that gave birth to his greatest work. 
And much as we admire Words- 
worth, we think not the less of 
the “Excursion” that it traces its 
origin to this source. They both 
fail mainly in the same respect— 
the poetic treatment of a prosaic 
theme; while the chief claims of 
both upon the recollection consist 
in their beautiful glimpses of Na- 
ture at rest, and in the vein of 
pure and noble sentiment running 
through them. If we were to put 
passages in parallels, we could show 
many identities of idea, and not a 
few coincidences in imagery, be- 
tween the “Minstrel” and the 
“ Excursion ;” but we do not look 
upon this fact as detracting in any 
way from Wordsworth’s genius, or 
as in the least attaching to him a 
suspicion of plagiarism. We are 
rather pleased to recognise a com- 
munity of sentiment between two 
of Nature’s pure and simple-minded 
interpreters, and to think that Beat- 
tie should have been thus far in- 
strumental in preparing the way 
for one who, with more mastery 
over the lyre, was destined to es- 
tablish in the eyes of the world 
those poetic truths which the elder 
had only been able to put forward 
in theoretical form. 

The coincidence in idea between 
Beattie’s “Judgment of Paris”—a 
piece which he excluded from the 
later editions of his poems—and 
Tennyson’s “(Enone,” has hitherto 
escaped notice, but is not the less 
remarkable on that account. The 
“Judgment of Paris” was one of 
Beattie’s earlier pieces, written soon 
after his first journey to London, 
and before his powers were fully 
known to the public. His object 
was to draw a moral from the 
Greek fable by taking the three 
goddesses as the personifications of 
wisdom, ambition, and pleasure, 
very much as Mr. Tennyson has 
done in “(Enone.” The poem was 
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a failure, being, as Sir William 
Forbes remarks, “too metaphys- 
ical,” while its beauties scarcely 
compensated for this defect. But 
in his rendering of the legend, 
Beattie has completely anticipated 
Tennyson, if indeed he has not 
suggested the whole poem of 
“(Enone.” The description of 


the 

‘** Vale in Ida, lovelier 
Than all the valleys of Ionian hills. 
The swimming vapour slopes athwart the 


gien, 
Puts forth an arm, and creeps from pine 
to pine,” 
is to be found in all its details in 
Beattie, who makes the deities ap- 
pear to Paris, where, 


“ Far in the depth of Ida’s inmost grove, 
A scene for love and solitude designed, 
Where flowery woodbines wild, by Nature 


wove, 
Formed the lone bower, the royal swain 
reclined. 
All up the craggy cliffs, that towered to 
heaven, 
Green waved the murmuring pines on 
every side, 
Save where fair opening to the beam of 


A ‘dale sloped gradual to the valley 
wide.” 
The similarity in the descent of 
the goddesses, too, is noteworthy. 
In Beattie the description is more 
elaborate, as well as more meretri- 
cious perhaps— 


““When slowly floating down the azure 


skies 
A crimson cloud flashed on his startled 


sight; 

Whose skirts, gay-sparkling with unnum- 
bered dyes, 

Launched the long billowy trails of 


flickering light. 
That instant, hushed was all the vocal 


grove, 
Hushed was the gale, and every ruder 
sound, 
And strains aerial, warbling far above, 
Rung in the eara magic peal profound;” 


than Tennyson’s— 


‘One silvery cloud 

Had lost his way between the piney sides 

Of this long glen. Then to the bower 
they came,” 


Much as we admire the stately sim- 
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licity of Tennyson’s picture of 
allas,— 
‘Where she stood 


Somewhat a her clear and bared limbs 
Semereartan with the brazen - headed 
spear, / 
Upon her pearly shoulder leaning cold, 
e while, shore, her full and earnest eye 
Over her snow-cold breast and angry 
cheek 
Kept watch ;” 
we may still compare it with this 
perhaps more florid but strictly 
Olympian description,— 
‘‘Milder the next came on with artless 
And on a javelin’s quivering length 
reclined. 
T’ exalt her mien she bade no splendour 
laze, 
Nor pomp of vesture fluctuate on the 
Ww 


ind, 
Serene though awful on her brow the light 
Of heavenly wisdom shone; nor roved 
her eyes, . 
Save to theshadowy cliff’s 1. 5- height, 
Or the blue concave of th’ involving 
skies” — 
We think, moreover, it does not 
require much ingenuity to find 
the germ of Tennyson’s “ Idalian 
Aphrodite beautiful” in Beattie’s 
“queen of melting joy, smiling 
supreme in unresisted charms :”— 
‘‘Her eyes in liquid light luxurious swim, 
* And ish with unutterable love: 
Heaven’s warm bloom glows along each 
brightening limb, : 
Where fluttering bland the veil’s thin 


mantlings rove, . 
Quick blushing as abashed she half with- 
dre 


w: 
One hand a bough of flowering myrtle 
waved, 
One graceful spread, where, scarce con- 
ed from view, 
Soft through the parting robe her bosom 
heaved.’ 


The resemblance increases as we 
go on, until the echo in “none” 
of the “Judgment of Paris” be- 
comes very distinct indeed. By 
both poets Here is made to proffer 
Paris power, and to dilate on the 
future that lay before him if he 
selected it in preference to the 
bribes which the other goddesses 
had to give. In Tennyson she pro- 
mises him wealth 
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‘From many a vale 
And river-sundered champaign clothed 
with corn, 
Or labour’d mines undrainable of ore.” 


In Beattie she points the arbiter 
for his reward to where 
“Toil decked with glittering domes yon 


champaign wide 
And wakes yon’ grove - embosomed 


lawns to joy, 
And rends the rough ore from the moun- 

tain’s side.” 
In the speech of Pallas, the Lau- 
reate has by far the advantage of 
Beattie; for while the noble vindi- 
cation of “self-reverence, self-know- 
ledge, self-control” in the former is 
made to stand out in power and 
poetic contrast to the ambitious 
promptings of Here and the vo- 
luptuous allurements held out by 
Aphrodite, Beattie makes Minerva 
preach a lengthy sermon on virtue 
and wisdom, much after the ad- 
mired model of Dr. Blair, which by 
its tediousness goes far to justify 
Paris in passing over her claims. 
In the pleadings of the Queen of 
Love, also, there are some fine 
stanzas, that go a long way to re- 
deem the poem from the oblivion 
into which Beattie had relegated it, 
and from which its parallelism 
with the verses of the Laureate has 
furnished us with an excuse for 
once more reclaiming it. The fol- 
lowing description of the haunts of 
Pleasure, as contrasted with the 
bloody and perilous paths of Ambi- 
tion and as opposed to the austere 
ways of Virtue, will bear compari- 
son with some of the sweetest 
stanzas in the “ Minstrel :”— 


“She loves to wander on th’ untrodden 
m bosom of reclining hill. 


Soothed by the careless warbler of ‘the 
dawn 


Or the lone plaint of ever-murmuring 
rill 


Or from the mountain-glade’s aerial brow, 
While to her song a thousand echoes 


call, 
Marks the wide woodland wave remote 
iow, 
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Where shepherds pipe unseen and 


waters f 
The frolic Moments, purple - pinioned, 
dance 
Around, and scatter roses as they play: 
And the blithe Graces hand in han - 


vance, 
Where with her loved compeers she 
dei to stray; 
Mild Solitude, in veil of russet dye, 
Her sylvan spear with moss-grown ivy 
bound; 
And Indolence with sweetly languid eye, 
And zoneless robe that trails along the 


ground.” 


Though there is a music and 
a charm in “(Enone,” due as 
well to the sweetness of Tenny- 
son’s verses as to our sympathy 
with the woes of the desert- 
ed maiden, and to the simple 
plaintiveness with which she tells 
over her sorrows, we can still 
turn to the “Judgment of Paris” 
without any sense of great de- 
scent from the poetic level. That 
there is a connection between the 
two pieces is clear; that ‘‘(none” 
was suggested by the “ Judgment 
of Paris” appears more than prob- 
able: but we must leave it for stu- 
dents of Tennyson to decide in 
what relationship this Idyll stands 
to the older poem. At all events, 
the Laureate is to be congratulated 
that he has tided over the “too 
metaphysical” difficulty in the 
story, and made “(Enone,” in spite 
of its strongly subjective cast, one 
of the most popular poems in our 
language. 

e have said that a literary 
career such as that of Beattie seems 
strange and incomprehensible to 
writers of the present day. From 
the quiet seclusion of his northern 
university he looked out at the pro- 

ss'of letters around, never a silent 
spectator, often emerging to take 
up his share in the work, but al- 
ways shrinking back into his for- 
mer retirement when his task was 


over. In our day we are apt to 


think that, away from the centres 
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of taste and enlightenment, the 
range of ideas becomes more limit- 
ed, the intellectual feelings pinched, 
for want of suitable nourishment. 
In short, unless a man can read 
his ‘Times’ wet from the print- 
ing-press, our theory is that he 
must necessarily fall behind time 
and become “provincial.” But we 
are seriously inclined to question 
whether one of the greatest wants 
of the day is not more of such 
“provincial” criticism as Beattie 
and his associates supplied to their 
generation. In the strain which is 
generally put upon the literary life 
in our time, there is far too great 
temptation for the formation of 
rapid judgments; and critics have 
so little faith in the permanency of 
their own opinions, that they do not 
consider it worth while, when there 
are difficulties on both sides of the 
balance, taking the trouble to strike 
an accurate mean. And the liter- 
ary life of our day is so manifold, 
branching into so many channels, 
bringing the writer under the in- 
fluence of so diverse interests, and 
into connection with so many other 
competitors, that the possibilities 
of impartial and dispassionate crit- 
icism are greatly diminished. Such 
criticism as Beattie’s, were it pos- 
sible in our day, coming from a 
watchful spectator, apart from the 
turmoil of the crowd, to whom the 
workers were nothing and the work 
everything, with time and ability 
to subject the efforts of his con- 
temporaries to tests as careful as a 
chemical analysis, would really be 
one of the greatest boons that could 
befall: modern criticism. The pre- 
mium placed upon haphazard writ- 
ing by an age that forgets to-day 
everything that it read yesterday, 
and that nightly clears its recollec- 
tion for the reception of its next 
day’s views from next morning’s 
papers, is too high not to exercise 
a seriously prejudicial effect upon 
the literature of the time. 
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A LAY CONFESSIONAL. 
(PLENARY INDULGENCE.) 


Tue Box, Monday Evening.” 

Dear E.,—You are always interested in studio life and incidents, and 
as I have no news to tell you, instead of writing you a letter I have 
sketched an experience of this morning, and thrown it into a dramatic 
form, thinking it may amuse you. Don’t try to guess the persons, and 
do not be deceived by its form into supposing this to be a play. It is only 
a series of scenes, without beginning, middle, or end—with only the unities 
of time and place, and perhaps a certain likeness of character, to recom- 
mend it, but making no pretence to completeness, and being purely frag- 













mentary and episodical. 


Do not be disappointed that it ends in nothing. 


So many things do in real life.—Ever yours most faithfully, 


Victor He ps. 


Drqmatis Persone. 


Victor HELpPs. 
Lapy Setrxa MunpAne. 


Scene.—A painter’s studio. 


Lapy JANUS. 
Marietta—a Model. 


The walls hung with old tapestries, and silks, 


and satin tissues. DPtagéres covered with vases, Venetian glasses, and 


bric-a-brac. 
hue scattered about. 


an easel painting Marietta. 


Victor. What is that song that 
you are singing to yourself; is it 
not “ La Donna Lombarda” ? 

Marietta. Si, signore. 

Vic. Ah! I thought it was. How 
it brings back the old Roman days 
- when I was first beginning to paint! 
Dear old Rome! how I should like 
to see it again! 

Mar. E bella, ma bella, Roma— 
non é vero, signore ? 

Vic. Davvero, I used to like its 
very dirt. I’m afraid it’s been ter- 
ribly cleaned up since it became the 
capital of Italy—eh, Marietta? 

Mar. Che solo? Si dice. 

Vie. Niccolina used always to 
be singing the “ Donna Lombarda” 
while she sat to me. It was a great 
favourite of hers. I have not 


A broad faded satin couch. Stuffs of every kind and 
A tall cheval mirror. 
Sketches, portfolios, and half-finished canvases. 


Tiger-skins on the floor. 
Victor is seated at 


thought of it for years; and now 
that you hum it, it seems to bring 
back all Rome— 


‘* Donna Lombarda perché non mi ami ? 
Perché ho marito! se hai marito, falo 
morir.” * 


That’s the way it begins, isn’t it? 

Mar. Si, signore. 

Vic. How charmingly simple! 
how delightfully moral! “se hai 
marito, falo morir.” It is certainly 
a short way of getting rid of an 
obstacle to one’s happiness. 

Mar. Dunque le piace 
canzone? You like-a? 

Vic. Immensaménte, morals and 
all. But speak English; I’m very 
lame with my Italian. Indeed [ 
always was, and now I’ve almost 


questa 





* Why, Lombard Lady, do you not love me? 


Because I’ve a husband. 
If you’ve a husband, cause him to die.} 
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entirely forgotten it. The Donna 
Lombarda follows the advice of her 
lover, and kills her husband, does 
she not? ‘ 

Mar. Ma non, signore! You no 
remember. Her lover he tell her 
go down in garden, find-a serpente ; 
pesta what you call crush-a his head 
for poison husband—and she go, 
as he say, and make-a Bibita for 
drink-a, wiz veleno of serpente— 
e poi ze husband he come “tutto 
sudato,” all what you call sweaty, 
and ask-adrink-a. She give-a drink- 
a, e poi, la bambina in culla; come 
si dice bambina in culla? 

Vic. The baby in the cradle. 

Mar. Two, tree, four months 
old; she speak-a and dice, “ Non lo 
prende. You no take-a, is poison.” 
And he no take-a, and he very ar- 
rabiato; how you say, aingry. 

Vic. And then he turns the 
tables and kills her, I suppose ? 

Mar. Credo; non mi remember. 
I suppose-a. Perché non? 

Vic. Why not, indeed? 
quite primitive and natural. 
you a husband, Marietta ? 

Mar. Dio me ne guardi. 

Vic. Perhaps you would treat him 
in the same manner if you did not 
like him and he treated you badly. 


It’s 
Have 
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Mar. Oh, signore! 

Vic. No! You're a good girl, 
I think, Marietta. You would grin 
and bear it, then, as the saying is— 
eh? 

Mar. Non s0, signore. 

Vic. Sing me the “ Donna Lom- 
barda,” will you? 

(She sings it partly, and then 
breaks off, and says—) 

Mar. I not know the rest. Basta 
cosi. 

Vic. Many thanks. Whata pretty 
air it is! But you have so many 
pretty songs in Italy; so many 
charming little “saluti” and “ritor- 
nelli,” as you call them, I think. 
Do you know any of them? 

Mar. Oh, tanti. 

Vic. Sing me some, will you? 
Stop a moment. Turn your hoot 
a little more towards me, and sit a 
little further back. That’s right. 
Now for the song. 

Mar. Me sing-a little canzone 
traduced in Angleesh by Mossu 
Smitti, suo amico, quello lungo, 
colla barba rossa. 

Vic. Who? 

Mar. Signor Smitti, ze long man 
wiz red beard. 

Vic. What! has Smith translated 
one? Oh, come, let me hear it. 


(She sings.) 


Flower of the Bean, 
Oh the joys we have known, oh the days we have seen ! 
When Love sang, the world was so glad and so green, 
O flower of the Bean! 


Flower of the Brake, 
Life had but one blossom; and oh, for your sake 
I plucked it, and gave it! now let my heart break, 
O flower of the brake ! 


Flower of the Rose, 
The rain ever rains, and the wind ever blows, 
And life since you left me has nothing but woes, 
O flower of the Rose! 


Flower of the Gorse, 
All the love that I gave you comes back like a curse ; 
No peace will be mine till I’m laid in my hearse, 


O flower of the Gorse! 
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Vic. Those are very sad songs. 

Mar. Si, signore, davvero—sono 
triste, ma vere. Life is what you 
call trist sempre,—cioé, per noi 
altre femmine—for ze women, not 
for ze men. 

Vic. Nonsense! 

Mar. Ridete! You laugh. Ep- 
pure, ze men zey forget very easy ; 
ze women zey remember very long, 
—zey suffer—ze men laugh. 

Vic. Pho! Marietta—one would 
think, from your tone, that you had 
been ill-used and jilted by some- 


body. 
Mar. Pazienza, signore. 
Vic. Scusa. 


Mar. Non c’é remedio, signore. 
Si sa. 

Vic. I beg your pardon. I’m so 
sorry. I didnot mean. Can I help 
you? 

Mar. Grazie. When ze storm 
blows, ze ozier bows—when he no 
bow, he break. It is useless. When 
ze hail kill ze vine-blossoms, zere 
will be no grapes. Out of a stone no- 
body can squeeze blood. Nemmeno 
Sansone—not even Samson. It is 
no use tocry. What was, was—and 
what is, is. 

Vic. That is true philosophy. 

Mar. 1 not know philosophy. 
But what I say is truae—zat I know. 
_He was bad man. He treat me 


very bad. No matter. I very 
aingry ; zat’s ze reason I cry. 
Vic. I daresay he was not 


worthy of you. 

Mar. He! no; he no heart. He 
sweet and grazioso outside; he 
smile-a and speak-a dolce parole— 
tutto sugo—all juice, as a 7 2ach-a 
with a stone for a heart. 

Vic. It was lucky, perhaps, that 

ou did not marry him. He might 
Sab made your life very unhappy. 

Mar. Dat is whatI say. But 
it is of no use. Ma il Buon Dio 
lo punira. Ze good God will pun- 
ish him. Zat Fknow. Why punish 
me, and not him? Ma non. It is 
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not so in zis world. Lascia and- 
are. He no worth crying for. E 
un infame! 

Vic. Don’t think of him any 
more. I’m so sorry for you, but 
perhaps it is all best as it is. 

Mar. He come under my window. 
He play his mandolina, and sing— 


Nenello di sto core” 

And I was fool to listen, and to 
go to ze window; and he talk my 
heart out of me wiz dolce parole: 
and so. it was. And mamma 
disse, “Tu sei stolta, Marietta—you 
are fool;” and I was fool. But he 
talk-a so sweet, I no believe; and 
he promise so fair, and I was ver 
young: and soit was. And zen he 
deceive me, and go way, and he 
laugh at me; and he come no more 
to sing about my beautiful eyes— 
ah non! He sing to Nina, Nina 
la bella, ah lo credo, molto bella, 
because she was rich, and had 
belli coralli, and a dote of cinque 
cento scudi. 

Vic. Did she marry him? 

Mar. She! ah, non! she laugh 
at him. Era fiera lei. She very 
proud. “Io mi marito con un 
signore, disse, non con te, disse— 
bah! I marry a signore, not a 
contadino—bah !” Elui si arrabbio. 
He was very aingry, and he threat- 
en her; and, poi c’era una scena, 
e poi her brother interpose; and 
Antonio gli dava una coltellata he 
stab her brother, but he no kill 
him ; and he was imprigionata in ze 

rison. And wen I went to talk to 
him at the grillo, he menace me 
and cry, “Eri tu che m’ hai fatto 
tutto. It was thou that did it all.” 
Io! who never said a word. I try 
to disculp myself, but in vain; and 
then I cry, and he scream, “ Vat- 
tene stolta, ti disprezzo;” and I go 
home and have a fever. And so 
when I.was get well, zey tell me 
Antonio was gone away, and no- 
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body know where. And I neversee 
him after that, and I not know 
where he is; and now it is three 
ears. But I am here wiz my 
father, and I’ make model for 
bread ; and nobody I know to speak 
to me, and give me consolation. 

Vic. I will write to Rome, and 
see if I can find out something 
about Antonio, if you like, and if 
you will give me his name and 
address. Most probably he went 
there. 

Mar. Oh, grazie; but I know 
nothing, if he be.in Rome or other- 
where—ah non! E inutile. E poi 
he detest me; e poi e un cattivo 
uomo—a bad man. No: I no 
want to hear of him no more. 
Ma grazie, sa, per la sua bonta. 

Vic. Well, think of it, Marietta; 
and if I can help you, I will, with 


—— Think of it. and let me 
now. 
Mar. Grazie. 


( Victor rises and throws down his 

palette and brushes.) 

Mar. Ha finito, signore? 

Vic. Yes; it is impossible to 
paint in this light. You can go 
now ; and come back to-morrow at 
ten—can you? 

Mar. Si, signore. 

Vic. And remember, if I can do 
anything for you, I shall be glad 
to do it. 

Mar. Grazie : dunque, a suoi com- 
mandi, a rivederla. 

Vic. A rivederla. 

(Marietta goes out.) 

Vic. (alone). Poor Marietta! It 
is always the same old story. Who 
is heart-whole that has any heart! 
Who that lives does not suffer? 
What skeletons there are in every 
house! We artists are really al- 


most as much confessors as clergy- 
men and doctors; and I suppose 
we make much the same mess 
in giving advice and consolation. 
However, it is some consolation at 
least to empty one’s heart at times, 
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if only in words, into a sympathis- 


ing ear. 
What a day! There is positively 
no light. The air is so cold and 


gnawing that it eats into one’s — 
ones ; and the wind moans throug 
the panes like a despairing spirit. 
What shall I do? I cannot sit 
here and brood over my own 
thoughts. How lonely life is! 
Ah! if I could only But 
let me not look back, or I shall 
ow melancholy as an owl. 

Shall I go and see Clara—Lady 
Janus, I mean? I beg her pardon. 
No; it’s her day of reception. I 
shall be sure to find her ‘surrounded 
by fine ladies and dawdling men, 
and I’m in no humour for court in- 
trigue and scandal and chatter. 

Poor Clara! how she labours at 
her life like a galley-slave at his 
oar! and does it bring her all the 
harvest of happiness she seeks? 
No, no; I fear not. In her best 
nature she rebels at what her 
worldly ambition craves; and yet 
her ambition is so strong an in- 
stinct that it rules her life. What 
a strange double nature it is! one 
half artistic and ideal, one half 
positive and worldly. Full of pas- 
sion, sentiment, and tender feeling, 
and yet so avid of social distinction, 
that she is ready to sacrifice even 
her happiness for it. Longing for 
rest, and yet constantly in action. 
Well, as far as her ambition is 
concerned, she ought to be satisfied ; 
and yet she is not. No; for her 
heart cries out to be fed, and will 
not be contented with the husks and 
thistles the world offers her. She 
is envied; but those who are en- 
vied are not loved, and it is love 
she needs and craves. But with 
love alone she could never be con- 
tented, and that was all I had to 
offer, and it was useless to offer 





that. Did I make a mistake as far 
as her ——~ ‘is concerned? 
Well, no. But as far as mine is 
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concerned —ah! that is another 
question, which I decline to answer. 
There is no use to regret; and no- 
thing is so foolish as to look back 
and wish things were other than 
what they are. 

Since I can’t paint, let us see 
what there is to read. Ah! here is 
that new volume of poems by 
Ganda. Let me see what there 
is in it. A new book has altvays 
a promise of something. First, a 
little more coal on the fire. That’s 
it. Now for an hour of peace. 

(Throws himself in his chaise- 

longue, and begins to cut the 
pages; reads at random—) 


“* Above us, a passion-flower, opens the 
ants 4 re in its languor half closes 


ane Tine i is a cloudlet that 


And Love is a vision, and Life a lie.’ ch 


Now, does that mean sidthdie’ 


“‘ And Love is a vision, and Life is a lie. 
7m, &. dum, diddle dum, diddle dum 
It is like the jingle of a barrel- 
organ, but “so full of melody, you 
know,” everybody says. Melody 
indeed! Twopenny-ha’penny mel- 
ody, where the words have run 
away with the sense. Worte ohne 
Lieder; or rather, Wéorte ohne 
everything. 
(Bell rings.) 
Who can that be ? 
. (Rises and opens the door—enter 
Lavy Setina Munpane) 

Oh, Lady Selina, is that you? 
Pray come in. 

Lady S. You're sure I’m not 
intruding? You’re sure I’m not 
interrupting one of your moments 
of inspiration ? 

Vic. I never have inspirations. 
I'm bored to death by myself. 
Pray come in. It is too dark to 
work; and besides, I am perfectly 
stupid to-day. 

Lady S. Fie! not stupid; no one 
would accuse you of that but your- 
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self. But I’m so glad to find 
you unoccupied, for I want to ask 
your advice and assistance on a 
very important matter. Oh, you 
needn’t look alarmed ; it isn’t any- 
thing very dreadful. But you're 
sure, you're really sure, that I’m 
not breaking in upon one of those 
grand inspirations? Oh, I know 
you artists; you always have such 
beautiful ideas and imaginations, 
that when we poor mortals, who 
haven’t any, you know, come in, 
daresay you wish we were in 
Jericho, don’t you, now—really ? 
Oh, you needn’t say you don’t. 

ic. But I do say so. My 
brain is as empty as a sucked egg- 
shell, and a charming woman is 
always the best of all inspirations, 
and I am delighted to see you. 
Pray take a seat, here by the fire, 
and tell me how I can be of any 
service to you. There’s nothing so 
pleasant as to give advice. It’s so 
much pleasanter and easier than to 
take it. 

Lady S. Well, you are the only 
person I know who can really ad- 
vise me in this matter. I know 
you have such wonderfully good 
taste, and such talent at invention, 
that I have ventured to come to 
you; for I really don’t know what 
to do by myself—and Sir John 
told me he knew you'd help me: 
and you must lay all the blame on 
his shoulders if I’ve done wrong. 

Vic. I shall lay the blame on no- 
body’s shoulders. It will be a plea- 
sure to me to assist you if I can. 

Lady S. Oh, you can if you 
choose. Well, it is this. You 
know I’m to have a costume-ball 
on the 18th (you got your card, I 
hope, and you mean to come, don’ t 
you? Oh, I’mso glad! Icount on 
you). T've only a week before me 
now; and do you know, I’m still 
perfectly undecided about my cos- 
tume. I can’t make up my mind 
what would be best. It’s perfectly 
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dreadful. I’ve talked it over with 
all my friends, and with Sir John, 
and even spent days in looking over 
all the books of costumes; and this 
morning Sir John said, “ Why don’t 
you go and ask Mr. Helps? I’m 
sure he will be able to suggest 
something satisfactory.” And you 
know I jumped at this; for you 
are so clever, I’m sure you'll be 
able to tell me the very thing I 
ought to wear. 

Vic. Have you thought of any- 
thing ? 

Lady S. Oh, ve thought of so 
many things, that I’m quite worn 
out with thinking; for as soon as 
I’ve almost decided upon one thing, 
somebody or other urges me not to 
have it, because it will be unbecom- 
ng, or improper, or something, so 
that I have to give it up, and I am 
really au bout de mes forces. First I 
thought of an Egyptian dress, be- 
cause it would be so strange and 
odd ; but then I should be obliged to 
wear sandals and naked feet, and 
that was objected to. And then 
an old Greek dress was proposed ; 
but I’m afraid of that too—and then 
there are always the sandals; and 
besides, the Egyptians were really 
too décolleté, and so were the Greeks. 
I wonder how they could go so; 
but I suppose it was the fashion. 
And then there was the Marquise 
dress; but that is so hackneyed, 
you know—one sees it everywhere 
—though one must admit that the 
powder is very becoming, when 
you're not really grey. And then 
there are the old Venetian dresses. 
They are very rich, of course; but 
I don’t know—they look so queer 
and so bundled’ up, and I’m afraid 
they would not suit my style. And 
then there are the old Elizabethan 
dresses, with farthingale and high 
ruff, and all that; but I think they 
are very ugly,—don’t you? And 
then I thought of going as Night, 


with stars all about me, and dia- 
monds, My diamonds are really 
fine, and I have several stars that 
I might wear on my head. But I 
don’t know—what do you think? 

Vic. There will be twenty Nights 
at the least at your ball, and your 
dress would certainly not be unique, 
as it ought to be. 

Lady S. Yes, so I am told. But 
my “diamond stars would come in 
well, wouldn’t they? But what 
would you propose. Oh, do tell 
me !—that’s a good man. 

Vic. It is not so easy. Let me 
think. Something oriental would 
suit you. 

Lady S. Yes; that is what I first 
thought—but what ? 

Vic. Suppose you went as the 
Queen of Sheba. 

Lady S. Oh dear me! That is 
quite a new idea. But I dea’t 
know what her dress would be. 
Would the stars come in ? 

Vic. Perfectly. You might wear 
them as acoronet round your head. 

Lady S. Oh, capital! capital! 
What a clever man you are ! 

Vice. And then Sir John might 
go as Solomon—with a long beard 
and a sheik’s robes. 

Lady S: Oh, Sir John is going 
as Cesar Borgia. He is decided. 
But have you any pictures of the 
Queen of Sheba ? 

Vic. | daresay I have. I will 
look over my books and portfolios, 
and see if I can find anything: of 
course it must be very rich and 
oriental, with a long flowing veil ; 
and you may arrange it with a great 
agrafe of diamonds ; and put on all 
the jewels you have. They will all 
come in. I will make you a sketch, 
and bring it to you if you like, and 
explain it. 

Lady S. Oh, thanks, so much, 
you know. If you only would be 
so kind. 

Vic. I will think it out for you, 
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and make you asketch. But how 
goes on the ball? All the world of 
beauty and fashion will be there, 
of course. 

Lady S. Oh yes; everybody is 
coming, I believe, except the 
Cabinet Ministers, and I’m _ so 
vexed. They say it will not do 
for them to appear in masks and 
costumes. It would not be digni- 
fied, and would expose them to all 
sorts of satires and caricatures in 
‘Punch,’ and they would never 
hear the end of it. But I know 
who put that notion into their 
heads. It was Lady Janus. She is 
jealous of me, and wants to ruin my 
ball if she can; and there is no end 
to the intrigues she has entered 
into to prevent them from coming. 
She first convinced her husband, 
and he and she then convinced 
them all; and it has been done 
purely to spite me. I’m sure I 
should think she might be satisfied 
with what she has got, without try- 
ing to take everything from every- 
body. She does, she really does, you 
know. I never saw such a woman. 

Vic. Oh, I think you are quite 
mistaken. I will answer for it 
with my life that she is incapable 
of such pettiness. 

Lady S. Oh, but I know she 
has. Everybody says she has, and 
it’s just like her. 

Vic. Oh no; you do her great 
injustice. 

Lady S. Well, then, who could 
have put such a stupid idea into 
their heads # 

Vic. They themselves, probably. 

Lady S. No; I cannot believe 
that. Why should they not come 
in costume? You can’t imagine 
how vexed I am. I went to Lady 
Janus this morning, and I[ told her 
pretty plainly what I thought, for 
I do consider it very unkind of her. 

Vic. And what did she say? 
Did not she deny it ? 
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Lady S. Oh, of course. She said 
she had never done anything of the 
kind, and that she was exceedingly 
interested that my ball should be 
a great success. But she had to 
admit that she thought they were 
right not to appear in costume. So 
you see, after all, it was owing to 
her influence that they have re- 
fused to come. 

Vic. No; I am sure you are mis- 
taken. If you like, I will go and 
see her, and talk it over with her. 

Lady S. Oh, do! It would be 
so kind. I really do hope that she 
will not be so disagreeable as to try 
to do me such an injury. 

Vic. Be sure of it, and leave it 
to me. 

Lady S. 1m so much obliged to 
you for all you offer to do. ( Rising.) 
And I will trust you entirely. But 
I must not keep you any longer 
from your beautiful work; and you 
will send me the sketch, won’t 
you? So here you are among all 
your wonderful creations. How I 
envy you artists! I should like to 
stop and spend hours in looking at 
them; but I suppose I must go 
now. You will let me come back 

in another time, won’t you, 
when I shall not disturb you, to 
admire your pictures? Oh, you 
artists! you artists! what a delight- 
ful life you lead—without any of 
the vexations we have! That isa 
pretty piece of embroidery—lovely ! 
Oriental, isn’t it? And you’ve such 
a quantity of pretty things—quite 
gems. I wish I had time to ex- 
amine them. And such ceramics— 
or keramics I believe they call them 
now,—but why, I don’t know. 
What a nice old chair! Where do 

ou pick up such pretty things? 
Bo you won’t forget to send the 
sketch, will you? 

Vic. Depend on me. 

Lady S. And do persuade Lady 
Janus not to spoil my ball, and—— 
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what was I going to say? No mat- 
ter; I’m so much obliged to you. 
Yes—really. The Queen of Sheba 
—that does sound very nice, very 
nice indeed. And we shall depend 
on seeing you. Have you your 
costume? Titian ? 

Vic. Oh no; that’s a secret. 

Lady S. Oh dear! Then I must 
not be indiscreet. Well, good-bye, 
—a thousand thanks. Don’t trouble 
yourself. What a charming frame! 
Good-bye—au revoir. I’m so busy, 
you know. Oh, there is a perfect 
piece of oriental satin! That would 
come in well for some sort of cos- 
tume, wouldn’t it? But I shall 
be tempted to carry away some of 
your treasures if I look at them any 
longer. Only think, after all our 
discussions you have hit off the 
very thing. What a clever man 
you are! The Queen of Sheba! 
Oriental—and my diamonds will 
really come in very well. Horrid 
day, isn’t it? It’s really quite un- 
bearable. Well, au revoir, and a 
thousand thanks, you know. (Goes 
out.) 

Vie. (alone). Ouf, ouf, ouf! What 
awoman! Whata tongue! Poor 
Sir John! what must life be with 
her perpetually at one’s side—buz- 
zing all day long, like a fly against 
a pane of glass! Poor Lady Janus! 
how she must have suffered under 
that interview this morning! But 
one must pay penalties for high 
positions. If fruit grows on high 
trees, the world will, of course, 
throw stones at it. 

Well; let me see if I can’t get 
anything else out of Ganda’s poems. 
He’s an excellent fellow, but it’s a 
pity he—— 

(Bell rings, and Victor goes to the 

door. Enter Lapy Janvs.) 

Vic. (surprised). Lady Janus! 

Lady J. Oh, my dear friend, 
let me take refuge here with 
you! 


Vic. What is the matter? Has 
anything happened ? 

Lady J. Nothing—everything. 
Oh, here at least there is peace— 
here there is repose! I am vexed 
—I am tired to death of life and 
the world. Let me stay here a little 
while—will you? You can go on 
with your work. I will be quite 
still—that is, I will try to be. 

Vic. My dear Lady Janus, what 
can I do for you! what has occur- 
red to vex you? 

Lady J. What is always occur- 
ring. Is there anything new in it? 
It is always the same thing. The 
tread-wheel always goes round, and 
Ialways must keep it going. I am 
tired of life—tired of the world— 
tired of myself. When will it end? 
when shall I find peace? 

Vic. Be calm, Clara. Here, take 
this seat. Let me draw it near to 
the fire. There. Pray be calm. 
Tears! why these tears? 

Lady J. Let me weep. I am ner- 
vous—I am over-excited. Nothing 
particular has happened ; but I must 
ery. It helps me. You don’t mind 
it, do you? Forgive me. I have been 
smiling so long with that vapid smile 
of pretence, that I am sick at heart. 
It will not do for me to weep any- 
where, and sometimes I feel that I 
can resist no longer. Smiles, smiles 
—compliments, inanities, phrases 
—words that mean nothing—lies, 
lies; it is all lies How long 
shall I be able to go on thus? Oh, 
here, at least, let me break out, and 
give vent to all that troubles me 
within. You must not mind me. 

Vic. Weep, if it relieves you. 
Say nothing, or say all, as you will. 
Treat me as an old friend who only 
desires to help you. Confide in 
me. Whatever you say, it will be 
as if you said it to no one but 
yourself. I understand. I think 
you know you can trust me. 

Lady J. Oh yes, I am sure of 
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that, or I should never have come. 
But there are times when one can- 
not help rebelling against the false 
masking of life, and when one must 
break out or die. O heaven! shall 
I never be able to lead a tranquil 
life—a serene life—a life such as 
you, for instance, can command, out- 
side of all these tracasseries—these 
irritations—falsehoods of society ? 
Society indeed! How I hate the 
very word! all is so vile, so mean, 
so selfish, One must coin one’s 
lips to pretty sayings, and profess 
so much when one feels so little. 
What do I really care for all the am- 
bitions and vanities of the world ? 
What are they worth, after all, 
when one has toiled and gained 
what are called the prizes? One 
cries after a crown, and it makes 
one’s head ache to wear it. Wh 

must I lead such a worthless life ? 
I, who only want peace, and long 
days of devotion to something ideal 
that feeds the heart. Oh to be 
away out of this,—far, far in some 
secluded place with quiet—with 
love—with happy, simple interests! 

Vic. ’'m afraid you would tire 
of that too, after a time. 

Lady J. Oh no. How little you 
know me! You think I am ambi- 
tious. Well, so I am; but not for 
a public réle. What does it all 
bring of solid and real satisfaction ? 
Nothing. What do I care who is 
Minister, and who shall have this 
post, and who that? What do I 
care to have people bowing and 
kotooing before me, and pointing 
me out, and pretending to court 
me—all for what they can get? 
There is no real heart in it. All 
these intrigues disgust me. I was 
not made for them. 

Vic. Ah, well, you strive to do 
too much, and you don’t take it 
quietly enough. Of course, there 
are reactions; but you have com- 
pensations. You would not be 





happy if you were utterly outside 
what is called the world. 

Lady J. Everybody has his say 
against me. Try all I can, I can 
never make things go right. There 
is always something wrong—in the 
household, in politics, in society, 
everywhere. As soon as I wake 
in the morning it begins. I must 
have the cook in to discuss the 
dinner, and I must arrange who 
shall be asked. What do I care 
for the dinner, or the people who 
eat it? Then comes the butler for 
this, and the housekeeper for that; 
and how would my lady like this? 
and how would my lady like that? 
And when these petty irritations 
and necessities of daily life are 
over, Lady One and Mrs. T’other are 
waiting to see me; and each has her 
little petition—her concert, or ball, 
or subscription, or something — 
which I must advise about and help. 
Then Mrs. Somebody comes to urge 
the claims of her husband, or 
brother, or cousin for some office. 
Oh, I must do it. A word from 
me will do everything. Could I 
prevail upon my husband to in- 
terest himself? If I do for one, 
the other hates me. But how can 
I do for everybody? Think of it! 
This very morning Selina Mun- 
dane rushes in upon me, and must 
see me. She has heard that I have 
been intriguing to prevent the Min- 
isters from going in costume to her 
costume-ball—all a lie, of course; 
and she falls to weeping and sob- 
bing, good heavens, as if she had 
lost a child! and all because I 
cannot, you know I cannot, urge 
Janus to go in costume and play 
the buffoon, and make himself ri- 
diculous before all the world, for 
his enemies to point at him and 
deride him. With all the respon- 
sibilities and cares of his position, 
how can he go and play the fool 
at her ball? And all for what? 
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Just because, in her petty little 
mind, her ball is the one thing in 
the world at present. I’m sure I 
wish her well. I hope it will be a 
great success. I would do anything 

could to help her, but this I can- 
not do. What would the Opposi- 
tion say? What sarcasms, what 
caricatures, would appear in the 
papers! And because I will not 
expose my husband to this, Selina 
Mundane comes and weeps, and 
accuses me, and makes a great 
scene, until I am so worn out that 
I said, “Janus, help me, or I shall 
go mad.” Poor Frederick! I must 
plague him too, and he has now 
more on his shoulders than he can 
bear. What can he do, poor man, 
if he has all these petty bothers in 
addition ? 

Vice. Ah yes. You have too 
many responsibilities, and you in 
your good heart try to do too much. 
You take things too hard. 

Lady J. I suppose I do; but I 
was born so. I was never meant 
for such a life. 

Vic. Nobody could do your du- 
ties better or so well. You are 
admirable; you are devoted; you 
have the kindest heart and the 
readiest hand, and a true desire 
to serve everybody. But it is im- 
possible to content all. How you 
manage to steer so skilfully through 
all the currents of society without 
running aground is a mystery to 
me. Anybody else would make 
shipwreck, but I only hear praises 
of you. All lives have their troubles, 
and we must forget them if we 
cannot avoid them. If you had 
a colder heart and a less susceptible 
nature you would feel these troubles 
less; but, on the other hand, you 
would lose the compensations—for 
instance, those of art. 

Lady J. That is true. Think, 
yesterday morning Gossoff came and 
played to me an hour; and then 


all life seemed so light, the clouds 
cleared away, and there was not an 
ounce’s weight on my heart. I was 
really carried away into an ideal 
world, and forgot everything; and 
then came Selina Mundane this 
morning to spoil it all. Ah, how 
calm you are here! no noise, no 
intrigues—all is peaceful. How I 
envy you! There are no Lady 
Selinas to vex you here. 

Vie. Oh, I beg your pardon. She 
was here half an hour ago, and she 
told me the whole story of her ball, 
and of the Ministers refusing to 
come, all on account of you. But 
I told her that was all folly, and 
I promised her a sketch of a cos- 
tume, and she went away quite 
composed. 

Lady J. Really! She came to 
you! How strange! Well, you 
can tell her when she comes again 
that I will do anything for her, 
except to persuade the Ministers 
to go in costume. 

Vic. Ah! But don’t let us think 
any more about her. I merely meant 
to say that we artists too have our 
Lady Selinas, and worse. Don’t 
think it is always easy and serene 
even here. We have our black days 
too. 

Lady J. Yes, yes, doubtless; but 
not like mine. You are not a slave. 
You can rave and rage to your 
heart’s content; but I must feign 
and smile and play a part always. 

Vic. It is sometimes amusing to 
play a part—particularly when one 
does it well, as you do. It is more 
exciting to drive a skittish four-in- 
hand from a high box, with the 
world looking on in admiration, 
than to prod along a donkey, as 
some are forced to do. 

Lady J. Prodding along a donkey 
is sometimes amusing. 

Vic. Sometimes, perhaps, but 
not as a rule. I doubt if you 
would like it as an occupation. I 
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admit that to a nature like yours 
the intrigues of politics, and the 
exigencies of the world and society, 
must at times be irritating; but, 
after all, you would not be quite 
happy in exile from public life. 
You like the game you play on the 
whole, and you play it well,—and 
confess, it has its pleasures. 

Lady J. I will not say that it 
has not. The sense of power is 
always pleasant. It is better to 
drive than to be driven, but the 
cost of it is very great; and then, 
to be so misunderstood—to be open 
to such stabs in the dark—to be 
exposed to such bitter and unfound- 
ed accusations, after one has done 
one’s best ! 

ic. You should laugh at them. 

Lady J. That’s very easy to 
say. The laughing would be like 
that of the Spartan boy with a 
fox under his arm biting him all 
the while. 

Vic. He liked it. 

Lady J. Did he? 

Vic. Yes. He was conquering 
a difficulty. He was successfully 
playing a part. That is always a 
pleasure. 

Lady J. Does it pay for the suf- 
fering? 

Vic. That depends on the suf- 
ferer. 

Lady J. What is the use of life 
except to give us happiness ? 

Vic. What is happiness? It is a 
mere matter of the scales, and which 
outweighs the other. Of course, 
there is always something in both. 

Lady J. And at times you must 
confess the wrong scale goes down, 
as it does with me now. I dare- 
say it all seems very despicable and 
unheroic to you, but there are times 
when there is no vent to accumu- 
lated feelings but tears. It is our 
woman’s solace. I suppose you 
never yield to such weaknesses: 


and to-day I had to cry, and I had 
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to pour out my griefs to somebody ; 
and so, as you are an old friend, 
I thought you would forgive me. 
You see, Janus is so different; and 
then I dislike so to trouble him, 
poor man! He isso calm of nature, 
that he would not understand it, 
you know. He tries to understand 
me, and to help me; but when I get 
into a state of excitement, and want 
sympathy, to talk .to him is as if a 
furious wave in-all the turbulence 
of its passion dashed itself against 
arock. So I came here. 

Vic. 1 thank you., It was a 
proof of confidence that I deeply 
feel. You may be sure of my sym- 
pathy. We have known each other 
along time. I know what you feel. 
It has been good for you to cry it 
out; and now it is good for you to 
smile. Never is the sunshine so 
sweet as when it breaks through 
a cloud. 

Lady J. Yes; you know what I 
feel, for you are an artist. You live 
in another world, in a little para- 
dise, it seems to me, with ideal 
persons and fancies. You can 
evoke the sunshine, and play with 
the storm, for they are not real to 
you; and when real life annoys 
you, you can always retire into 
your ideal world. But I have no 
such resource, no such refuge. 
Not that I am afraid to encounter 
a real storm. No; if it were only 
once in a while, I could meet it, 
and struggle with it, and brave it. 
It is not this, it is the constant 
irritation, the petty intrigues, the 
little rasping troubles, that spoil life 
by their constant wearing. Violent 
passion one can pardon, but not 
perpetual nagging. It is like being 
bitten to death by vermin, eaten by 
ants. 

Vic. Don’t think about it. As 
for Lady Selina, I will see her, and 
set all that matter right ; and as for 
the rest, count upon my affection 
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as much as you will—you never will 
count too much. 

Lady J. Thanks, thanks! You 
have already done me so much 
good. I have had my cry ont, 
and I am calmer; I am quite calm 
indeed. How much a little word 
in the right place and time can do! 
I am afraid I have been very fool- 
ish. Will you forgive me? 

Vic. There is nothing to forgive. 
There is everything to be grateful 
for. You have shown me a confi- 
dence which tempts me almost to 

No matter. (Rises and walks 
across the studio, pauses, and then 
returns.) But it is all over now. 
Smile—let me see you smile. Take 
heart, if you don’t wish to see me 
break down. Take heart; help me, 


for I too have something to bear, | 


as you know. But you see I bear 
it. I say nothing. 

Lady J. No. You have always 
been too kind, too good. You 
have never taken advantage of my 
weakness—of iny folly. 

Vic. Do you remember? No, 
it’s of no use to remember; though 
it is impossible to forget, Clara. 

Lady J. Victor! 

(A pause.) 

Vic. Let us say no more. What 
a gloomy day it is! 

Lady J. You have forgiven me ? 
I thought you had forgiven me. 

Vic. There is nothing to forgive. 
I was unfortunate. That is all. 

Lady J. Ah, if you only knew! 
But what is the use of explanation ? 
We should only make things worse. 
How different all might have been 
if, if — well —if they were not as 
they are! 

Vic. You would not have been 
happier on the whole. I am not 
such a fool as to think that. I 
should have been, not you. If all 
had been different, I should have 
been — well — different too. But 
where is the use of regretting? 
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There is no reclaiming the past: 
when one’s cup is broken, it is 
broken; when one’s wine is spilt, 
it is lost. Stop! let me show you 
two pictures. 

Lady J. Would it be well for 
me to see them ? 

Vic. No; on the whole, I will 
not show them to you. They are 
only reminiscences. 

Lady J. Let me see them. 

Vic. Not now; another time. 

Lady J. Now, now. 

Vic. (goes and takes out a pic- 
ture, and places it on the easel). 
There is one picture. It is a 
wood, as you see, and a silent path- 
way leads down among the throng- 
ing green trees. It is morning in 
June. Soft sunlight and shadow 
dapple the sward, and = against 
the smooth beech-trunks, catching 
here and there sprays of wild roses 
that stretch out into the light. You 
do not hear the birds singing, but 
they are there; I hear them. Their 
song is of love. The world has not 
wandered that way; but nature is 
there, and love. Over that green 
slope enamelled with flowers droop 
low branches, and a little breeze 
is stirring in the leaves; and there 
two figures are sitting, while a 
stream babbles musically at their 
feet. They do not speak; only the 
whispering voices of nature, and the 
song of birds, stir the dreamy si- 
lence. But there, to one at least of 
those figures, is the centre of the 
universe. There is hope, and the 
divine dream of love, that trans- 
figures all things. “She is half 
turned away. He is gazing at her. 
They are both dreaming. They 
have been painting, but at this 
moment their brushes and colours 
are dropped on the grass. There is 
something going to be said, but it 
is not yet said. The whole world 
is waiting for it. What will he 
say? What will she answer? Will 
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they ever paint there again? All 
this was in the mind of the artist 
who painted it, but it needs the 
imagination to supply the great 
voids of expression. What will be 
the answer think, you? 

Lady J. Ah, Victor, you have 
not forgiven ! 

Vic. That is one picture. Here 
is the other—the pendant. Would 
you like to see that also, since you 
have seen the first ? 

Lady J. Oh, the first is enough. 
I do not wish to see the other. 
Better let me imagine that. 

Vic. Yes; you must do me the 
favour to see the pendant. It is 
not without interest. 

Lady J. Show it to me, then. 
It is written, as it seems, that I 
must see it. If it please you, I 
cannot refuse. 

Vic. (places it on the easel). 
There. The season has changed. 
It is late autumn. A drought is 
over all.. A storm has passed that 
way, and scattered the roses and 
broken down one of the main 
branches from the principal tree. 
The stream has dried up, and bub- 
bles no longer; the grass is with- 
ered, the flowers dead. The sun- 
shine is shrouded; twilight is com- 
ing on; and agrey, monotonous veil 
of cloud covers the sky. A figure 
is seated there alone. His head is 
buried in his hands. You cannot 
see his face. A snake is crawling 
through the grass around that rock, 
and lifting its quivering head. On 
a dead branch a melancholy owl is 
seated above. His plaintive note 
is all that breaks the stillness—the 
lark and the nightingale have long 
since fled. The wind stirs sadly in 
the trees and moans among the 
dead leaves. The sear leaves that 
are left on the beeches are slowly 
dropping. There is a smell of 
mouldy earth pervading the air. 
Over all is a sense of regret—use- 
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less regret for what cannot be un- 
done, for what is gone beyond 
recall — useless but inevitable as 
_— life goes on. 

y J. Ah yes! it is inevitable. 

Vic. Perhaps. 

Lady J. How perhaps? 
not sure ? 

Vic. Life is what we choose to 
make of it; we have it always in 
our hands to shape—it is plastic to 
our use. 

Lady J. Perhaps. 

Vic. How perhaps ? 

Lady J. No; destinies shape 
themselves. What is past, indeed, 
we cannot recall; but accidents 
mould events and beget mistakes, 
terrible mistakes sometimes, that 
nothing can remedy. There is 
much that is only too true in the 
ancient idea of fate, against which 
it is useless to strive. What is 
lost is lost. We have to pay the 
penalty of our folly, even though 
we could not act otherwise, con- 
strained by fate. 

“ic. We make mistakes with the 
best intentions, and we often shut 
our ears to the counsels of our better 
genius. But there is always one 
thing left to us at least, and that is 
to make the best of what remains. 
What might have been, who knows ? 
All we can say is, that it is not. 

Lady J. And if it were? If one 
could take all back and begin 

ain ? 

Vic. New mistakes — new blun- 
ders. Who knows where any path 
Jeads until one has trod it to the 
end? In life, for the most part, 
we break the deep and clear silences 
of feeling with noise and clatter, 
and call it pleasure. 

Lady J. Nothing is what it 
ought to be—nothing is what we 
wish it to be. Whatever we have 
seems worthless—whatever we de- 
sire seems precious. We lose our 
way so easily in the track of life, 
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among its tortuous thickets; and a 
seductive path too often leads us to 
a quagmire or a precipice, and we 
know not the way back. 

Vic. There is no way back. The 
path of life closes up behind us, and 
loses itself and is obliterated. There 
is no going back. 

Lady J. Save in one’s thoughts, 
and then nothing is so dear as 
what we have lost. What is past 
and lost has a consecration that 
nothing we own in the present can 
have. The present is a hard fact, 
and the past a tender regret. We 
are never satisfied. Something has 
gone or something is to come which 
did or will crown our life. We 
struggle on—we laugh and pretend 
to be happy; but the laugh is hol- 
low and the happiness a sham. 
Nothing is really good but love 
and art. 

(Bell rings—Victor opens— 
enter Servant.) 

Serv. I beg your pardon, Mr. 
Helps, but Lord Janus is below in 
the carriage, aud wishes to know 
if Lady Janus is here, and if 
she would like him to take her 
home. 
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Lady J. Tell. him I will come 
immediately. 
(Exit Servant.) 
Lady J. You see here has been 
an oasis of ideality; now for the 
desert of reality — for the false 
smiles again, the vapid enjoyment, 
the intrigues, the business of life, 
Farewell, dear dreamland — dear 
land of the impossible! Fare- 
well, Victor! It is well that we 
were interrupted as we were—all is 
inevitable. Let us bear it. 
Vic. When will you come again ? 
Lady J. When life becomes in- 
tolerable, and I long for consola- 
tion, and can bear the world no 
longer. Farewell! You have calmed 
me, but you have made me very 
unhappy too—unhappy in the good 
sense of the word. But it is not 
well for either of us to wander too 
often into the past. Try to think 
well of me. We have been in an- 
other world, and, perhaps, a for- 
bidden one; but how could we 
help it? Farewell, dear friend! 
do not forget me, and, if you can, 
forgive me. 
(Zzit Lavy Janus.) 
Vic. Dear Clara! 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


THERE has been some stagnation 
in the book-market this season, and 
we are the more inclined to feel 
grateful towards authors who have 
come forward with contributions to 
enliven the dulness. But Mr. Craw- 
furd, with his ‘Portugal Old and 
New,’ * needs no stretch of kindly 
consideration. In this book we have 
at least one volume of travel which is 
singularly thoughtful and _ instruc- 
tive. Though in speaking of his ‘Por- 
tugal’ as a book of travel, we may pos- 
siblygive a somewhat false impression 
- of it. It is rather the fruit of many 
wanderings through the country, 
and of the varied experiences and 
information he has accumulated in 
the course of prolonged residence. 
It is a kind of, encyclopedia of 
spirited sketches — historical, liter- 
ary, and archeological; political, 
agricultural, and social. It would 
be impossible, in the limits of one 
short article, to follow the writer to 
any good purpose over the compre- 
hensive range of subjects he has 
himself been compelled to con- 
dense; and accordingly, it is with 
Portugal and the Portuguese in the 
more picturesque aspects of rural 
scenery and manners that we pro- 
pose chiefly. to concern ourselves. 

Considering the intimate politi- 
cal relations we have long main- 
tained with it, and that the bar of 
the Tagus and the Rock of Lisbon 
lie within three and a half days” 
steaming of the Solent, Portugal is 
a country of which we are strangely 
ignorant. Englishmen generally 
have a vague idea that we carry on 
a very considerable import trade in 
port wine, cattle, and those deli- 
cately-flavoured onions that come 
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IN PORTUGAL. 


in so admirably with saddle of mut- 
ton. Historically, they have heard 
of the memorable earthquake; of 
the famous defence of the Lines of 
Torres Vedras, and possibly of the 
hard-fought battle of Busaco, and 
the dashing passage of the Douro. 
They may even remember that 
Napier saved a dynasty as the 
genius of the great Duke assured 
the independence of the nation. 
And not a few of them have reason 
to be aware that the Portuguese are 
under other obligations to us, be- 
sides those that are more or less 
sentimental; since of a funded debt 
of nearly £80,000,000 a large pro- 
portion must be held in England. 
They have heard something, besides, 
of the beauties of Portuguese scen- 
ery. Byron sang the praises of 
Cintra—a spot, by the way, that 
has been extravagantly overrated, 
where Beckford, dreaming of Ara- 
bian Nights, raised a palace-villa 
of rococo magnificence, among the 
cliffs he turned into terraced gar- 
dens and clothed in a blaze of rare 
exotics. Many a British passenger 
outward-bound has driven round 
the parks and gardens of Lisbon, 
and climbed the streets to the 
points of view that command the 
course of the yellow Tagus. But 
there our acquaintance with the 
country ends; and for that it must 
be confessed there are plausible 
reasons, to some of which Mr. 
Crawfurd adverts. - The scenery, 
though often striking and occasion- 
ally singularly beautiful, is seldom 
sublime; while there are great 
tracts of tame and sombre forest, 
broken ranges of rugged and repul- 
sive sierras, broad stretches of what 
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the Spaniards call dehesas and de- 
poblados; and in Algarve, the most 
southerly province, bristling wastes 
of scrub-covered sand, which give 
one a very tolerable notion of the 
inhospitable deserts of Africa. The 
climate in the fine season is trying 
to foreigners; and the Jate autumn, 
which is perhaps the most agreeable 
season of the year, has the evanes- 
cence with the beauty of the “ Indian 
summer.” The inns are primitive, 
and scattered about at haphazard ; 
the roads are unpleasantly dusty 
when it is dry, and may be well- 
nigh impracticable when the rains 
are descending in a deluge; and the 
travelling arrangements are such as 
might be expected in a land whose 
inhabitants are the reverse of rest- 
less. Above all, there is the difficulty 
of making one’s self understood, 
to say nothing of conversing pleas- 
aptly and fluently. Mr. Crawfurd, 
who doubtless knows the language 
well, pronounces it one of the most 
difficult in Europe; nor do previous 
acquirements in Latin, French, &c., 
go far towards even lifting you over 
the threshold. All that notwith- 
standing, Portugal is a fascinating 
and interesting country; and if the 
tourist must make up his mind to 
discomforts, and must almost neces- 
sarily resign himself to a prelimin- 
ary education, yet he will find that 
he has many compensating plea- 
sures, and that some study of the 
language will be richly rewarded. 
It is the tourist who is the 
father of the luxuries of travel; 
and accommodation grows up on 
the track of those passing strangers 
who follow the highroads of com- 
merce or pleasure. But Portugal, 
as it happens, lies in a corner of 
the Peninsula, and, except for the 
vessels that coast its seaboard, on 
the way to nowhere in particular. 
Consequently, the Portuguese have 
been much left to themselves, save 
by the little colony of English 
merchants who make their living 


or their fortunes out of the vintages 
of the Douro. There have been 
times when the forbidding strength 
of their natural fastnesses has 
served the inhabitants of the hill 
districts well. They held their 
own in the northern provinces 
against the aggressions of the 
Moors, when the waves of the 
Saracenic invasion were surging 
over Spain to the Pyrenees, as Mr. 
Crawfurd describes in his opening 
chapter. And in the wars of the 
beginning of the present century, 
the flying detachments of invading 
columns seldom dared to straggle far 
from the main body. Napier gives 
a most vivid picture of the diffi- 
culties of Junot’s march from Al- 
cantara on Lisbon in 1808. By 
the by, and by way of confirming 
our assertions as to the ignorance 
of the ordinary Briton on the sub- 
ject of Portuguese geography, we 
may quote Mr. M‘Corkindale’s re- 
mark in Aytoun’s “Glenmutchkin 
Railway,” when suggesting the 
feasibility of an “ Alcantara Union” 
scheme: “Hang me,” says Bob, 
“if I know whether Alcantara is 
in Spain or Portugal! but nobody 
else does.” Begging pardon for the 
parenthesis, we return to General 
Napier; and what he writes is this: 
“Nature alone had opposed his 
progress ; but such were the hard- 
ships his army had endured, that 
of a column which had numbered 
25,000 men, 2000 tired grenadiers 
only entered Lisbon with their 
general: fatigue and want and 
tempests had scattered the re- 
mainder along two hundred miles 
of rugged mountains, inhabited by 
a warlike and ferocious peasantry, 
well acquainted with the strength 
of their fastnesses, and proud of 
many successful defences made by 
their forefathers against former in- 
vaders.”” When the country was 
evacuated by the contending armies, 
brigandage sprang into a flourish- 
ing institution. Disbanded levies, 
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who had been demoralised and un- 
fitted’ for peaceful labour, took 
naturally to a light and congenial 
occupation; and after the civil 
war, which came to an end with 
the submission of Don Miguel, 
brigandage was more thriving than 
ever. Borrow, who made his start 
from Lisbon on his way to carry 
the Bible into Spain, narrates some 
travelling experiences which were 
more exciting thanagreeable. Per- 
sonally he escaped by thé good 
fortune which -never failed him; 
but everywhere he tells of armed 
escorts, of innkeepers notoriously in 
league with the enemy, and of dis- 
tricts in the immediate vicinity of 
cities habitually terrorised by the 
robber bands. The mystery is how 
the ruffians managed to get a living 
out of a population at once panic- 
stricken and poverty-stricken; for 
when wayfarers ventured to stir 
abroad, they gathered in bodies for 
mutual protection. It is certain 
that any wealthy stranger, com- 
pelled to book his place beforehand 
by the post, or to ride on horseback 
by easy stages, would have had his 
approaching advent heralded in ad- 
vance, and must have regularly run 
the gauntlet of ambushes. No 
wonder that tourists were rare, and 
that those who, like Lord Carnar- 
von, visited Portugal even a little 
later, made a literary reputation on 
the strength of their daring. 

But now all that is entirely 
changed. Mr. Crawfurd mentions 
as a matter of course, and in fa- 
vourable contrast with the adjacent 
Spain, that brigandage has ceased 
out of the land. As for the “fe- 
rocious peasants” of Napier, who 
had their bristles raised to resent 
the Gallic invasion, if they are not 
become positively refined in their 
manners, at all events they are ex- 
ceedingly friendly to strangers. If 
you are benighted, and gone astray, 
as may well befall you, you are sure 
of getting shelter somewhere, or of 
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being courteously directed on your 
way with no peremptory demand 
on your purse or your saddle-bags. 
Hospitality, indeed, is a Portuguese 
virtue, as it is of most simple- 
minded peoples, who live in com- 
fort, if not in affluence. Mr. Craw- 
furd, and Borrow too, recall grateful 
memories of chance acquaintances 
who welcomed them heartily to 
their homes, placing the houses, 
with their contents, absolutely at 
their disposal, and by no means, 
like the Seasteots as a matter of 
form. And it must be no slight 
ease to the anxious mind to know 
that, should the worst come to the 
worst, you may hope to find a friend 
in the first human being you meet. 
For when travelling on horseback, 
as you will naturally choose to 
do, you may easily lose yourself 
in a labyrinth of tracks, when the 
“highroad” buries itself in the 
cover of the woodlands or strikes 
across wastes of heath or sand. The 
accommodation of the public convey- 
ances is simple purgatory, where 
you are penned up in the stifling 
interior, and dare hardly let down 
the rickety glasses under pain of 
being suffocated by the penetrating 
dust; while, on the other hand, 
there must be times of exhilaration 
or rapture in each day passed in 
the saddle. The glare of the noon- 
day sun may be terrible; the after- 
noon atmosphere may be sultry in 
the extreme; your horse may han 

heavy on your tired bridle-hand, 
and trip. and stumble as he drags 
listlessly along. But horse and 
rider revive together as they emerge 
from close bedchamber and stall to 
the crisp air of early morning; as 
they leave the sun-glare for the 
forest shade, cooled by the rush of 
the air down the bed of the torrent 
beside you; or as the freshening 
breeze springs up at evening, when 
the sunset is glowing on the dis- 
tant horizon, and shimmering on 
the pine-tops in burnished gold 
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And how good a thing is the mid- 
day siesta! Not that siesta de- 
scribed by Mr. Crawfurd, when you 
withdraw into the darkness of some 
inner chamber to escape the intol- 
erable nuisance of the flies, which 
are always most lively and aggres- 
sive in the light; but the repose 
under the green covering of the 
branches when, after the frugal 
mid-day meal, the half -smoked 
cigar slips from your lips, and 
when-you are lulled to sleep by 
soporifics in the hum of the bees, 
and the balmy fragrance of the 
oozing resin. 

In the most civilised countries of 
tourist-haunted Europe, the beggar 
and the professional showman are 
oer figures in the landscapes. 

n Italy the mendicants swarm in 
every gorge, replacing the banditti 
who have been hunted down by 
the bersaglieri. In Switzerland 
they beset you at each pass and 
col, whining at your heels as you 
enter the villages and leave them. 
Even in Germany, where “the beg- 
ging is ‘am strengsten verboten,’” 
they make silent appeals while the 
carriage changes horses, and limp 
nimbly along at the side by the 
fore wheel, where they have you 
at an advantage when pulling up 
asteep. In the rural districts of 
Portugal there is no nuisance of the 
kind. An excellent system of vol- 
untary relief generally supersedes 
the hard imposition of our poor- 
rates: the country is decidedly 
under-populated, and the. peasants, 
for the most part, are well to do. 
In some provinces they are worse 
off than in others; but everywhere 
they are well fed ‘and comfortably 
clothed; while in the more fertile 
and populous parts of the north 
they may be said to be relatively 
rich. What should we think of a 
labourer in this country whose wife 
carried golden ornaments on her 
person of a Sunday of the value of 
from £5 to £20? And the good- 
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man himself has his gay festa cloth- 
ing, with buttons of silver on ‘glossy 
velveteen, and rejoices in the dandy- 
ism of a spotless white shirt-front, 
lighted up by a gold stud in the 
central frill. He works hard, to 
be sure: sometimes his toil, in the 
long days of midsummer, will ex- 
tend to sixteen hours; but then, 
like our own hard-working colliers 
and miners, he lives uncommonly 
well. He can even afford to be 
something of an epicure, and he 
rejoices in a variety of diet that 
our labourers might well envy. His 
bill of fare includes beef and bacon, 
dried cod-fish—which is the com- 
mon delicacy of all classes—lard, 
bread, and rice, olives and olive- 
oil, with a luxurious profusion of 
succulent vegetables. He is allow- 
ed gourds and cabbages a discretion, 
nor can anything be more suitable 
to a sultry climate. And, like the 
Frenchman, and his nearer neigh- 
bour the Spaniard, he is always 
something of a cook. Not that he 
has studied refinements of cwisine; 
but he can dress the simple ingre- 
dients of his banquets in a fashion 
that is inimitable so far as it goes. 
The belated wayfarer, who is asked 
to sit down to the stew that has 
been slowly simmering in the pip- 
kin over the embers—it is, in fact, 
the Spanish olla podrida—has, 
assuredly, no reason to complain. 
Then his wine, though it is “ green,” 
and potent, and heady, and only to 
be appreciated by one born to the 
use of it, is infinitely superior to the 
adulterated beer the Englishman 
buys at the village “public.” As 
Mr. Crawfurd remarks, “It is meat 
and drink to him; and while its 
strength recruits exhausted nature, 
its acidity is most grateful to = 
parched palate.” 

The amateurs of strange super- 
stitions will find them in abundance 
among a race of uneducated rustics 
who live much apart, and whose 
minds are naturally tinged by the 
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sombre character of their surround- 
ings. The — whp drives his 
ox-cart in the dusk through the 
gloomy shadows of the pine-forest ; 
the shepherd who sleeps among his 
flocks in the bleak solitudes of the 
mountains,—hear wild voices in the 
shrieks and sighings of the wind, 
and see phantoms in the waving of 
the boughs, and the dashing of the 
waterfalls down the rocks. The 
belief in ghosts is very general; 
but the most fantastic of the prev- 
alent superstitions is that of the 
lobis-homem or wehrwolf. It is 
an article of firm faith in most 
rural households, that there are 
beings who are doomed or per- 
mitted by the powers of evil, to 
transform themselves periodically 
into wolves, with the bloodthirsty 
instincts of the animal. Introduced 
into the service of some unsuspect- 
ing family, they have rare oppor- 
tunities of worrying the children. 
In his former volume of ‘Travels 
in Portugal,’ Mr. Crawfurd gives 
one most characteristic legend of 
the kind, related to him circum- 
stantially by a respectable farmer. 
A superstition which ought to be 
more embarrassing to travellers, 
which is universal in _ oriental 
countries, and which the Portu- 
guese may possibly have inherited 
from the Moors, is that of the ex- 
istence of hidden treasures. Archz- 
ological researches would probably 
be set down to a hunt after buried 
gold, in which the stranger was 
guided by supernatural intelligence. 
And it must be remarked that the 
Portuguese are confirmed in that 
fancy by incidents of treasure-trove 
from time to time. It is an un- 
doubted fact that, in the troubles of 
the country, considerable quantities 
of valuables were concealed by fugi- 
tives who never came back to re- 
claim them. 

A thriving and representative 
class in Portugal is that of the 
small landed proprietors, answer- 
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ing to our yeomen, and ranking 
a degree or two above the 
labourer. In the length of a 
country which experiences almost 
every variety of climate, from the 
storm-swept mountain-ranges in 
the north, down to semi - tropical 
Algarve on the Atlantic, there 
are several different systems of 
land-tenure, which Mr. Crawfurd 
minutely describes. Among the 
most characteristic of these, as 
he says, is that of the “emphy- 
teutic,” under which copyholders, 
who are virtually owners of the 
land, sit permanently at fixed and 
moderate quit-rents. The story of 
their tenure is a curious one—mix- 
ed up as it is with the history of 
the country. Unfortunately we 
cannot go into it in detail; but 
briefly, it is the legacy of the pro- 
longed struggle between the great 
land-owning corporations of the 
Church on the one hand, and their 
tenants, backed up by the Crown, on 
the other. There was a time when 
those small farmers were ground 
down by extortionate rack - rents, 
legal fines, and arbitrary exactions. 
Now they have been absolutely re- 
lieved of the latter; while, by the 
steadily increasing value of the 
holdings, the rack-rents have been 
reduced to moderate quit - rents. 
Take them all in all, they seem 
to be as enviable a body of men 
as agriculturists of similar station 
anywhere. But assuredly it is 
not their enterprise they have to 
thank for the easy circumstances 
that often amount to opulence. 
With a single exception, their sys- 
tem of farming has hardly altered 
in any respect, since they were 
liable, at any moment, to be called 
from their labours to repel the raids 
of their fierce neighbours beyond 
the Spanish frontier. That im- 
portant exception is the introduc- 
tion of maize, which, happening to 
suit both the soil and p climate, 
has materially increased the value 
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of their produce. As for the im- 
plements of husbandry in common 
use, there can be nothing in the 
country more interesting to the 
antiquarian— not even excepting 
the Roman remains, which have 
here and there rewarded the in- 
vestigations of archeologists. In 
fact, the ploughs, harrows, and carts, 
have been handed down almost un- 
altered from generation to genera- 
tion, since they were brought from 
Italy by the military colonists who 
followed the Imperial eagles. So, 
by the way, the grape-growing, and 
the making of the wine beyond the 
limits of the famous districts on the 
Douro, are almost a repetition of pro- 
cesses in use in Latium when Hor- 
ace used to amuse himself with his 
Sabine farming. The plough has 
but a single stilt, and neither coulter 
nor mould-board. 


‘*The harrow is also of the rudest 
construction, having fifteen to twenty 
teeth of iron or wood set quincunx 
fashion into a strong, oblong, square, 
wooden framework with two cross-bars. 
Rollers are unknown ; but as a substi- 
tute the harrow can be reversed and 
weighted with stone, and then drawn 
sledgewise over the land.” 


As for the cart, it creaks and groans 
on wheels of solid wood, without 
either spoke or iron tire, which are 
attached to the axle that painfully re- 
volves with them. The “slow-mov- 
ing wain” is dragged by sluggish 
oxen, yoked by the neck, and some- 
times by the horns. 

The conspicuous feature of Por- 
tuguese farming is the small capital 
with which it may be profitably 
carried on. The husbandman dis- 
— with drainage, for the soil 

ing light and porous, the rainfall 


runs off only too quickly. Though 


he raises cattle, he spends nothing 
on oileake—the animals which are 
stall-fed for the most part, seeming 
to fatten kindly upon straw. As 
for the sheep, they are driven out 
to the hill-pastures; and the pig, 
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though as popular in ‘the kitchen 
and on the table, as it is politely 
ignored in respectable society, 
leaves much to desire in point 
of breeding. But if the bones are 
big and the bristles coarse, com- 
ared to our own “ Hampshires” 
and “ Berkshires,” that is of the 
less consequence that the pork is 
reserved for home consumption. 
When the Portuguese does spend 
some money, it is on indispensable 
irrigation works, and these are sim- 
ple. He leads the water on to his 
land through adits driven into the 
springs in the hills; or pumps it up 
in the circle of buckets attached to 
the primitive wheel. In most of 
the more level low-country districts 
maize is the staple article of growth, 
being often mixed in the’ sowing 
with some other cereal or vegetable. 

The chief secret of the farmer’s 
easy prosperity is in his being able 
to set our rules of rotation at defi- 
ance. Year after year, in the sum- 
mer heats, the same land may be 
sown with the remunerative maize. 
He manages this upon shallow soil 
that is naturally the reverse of rich, 
by the use of two “simples,” to 
borrow the phrase of the blacksmith 
who interviewed Sir Walter Scott 
when the poet visited Flodden 
Field; and these simples, in his 
case, are water and home-made man- 
ure. The fertilising effects of water 
on friable soil under a semi-tropical 
sun are extraordinary (we have 
seen flourishing market-gardens in 
the environs of Alexandria on what 
seemed to be nothing but desert 
sand intermixed with the dust of 
crumbling masonry), and the land 
is enriched by a manner of manur- 
ing altogether peculiar to Portugal. 
Mr. Crawfurd believes it “to be the 
solution of the problem of the con- 
tinuous corn-cropping,” and thinks 
the idea might possibly be turned 
to some account by our own agricul- 
turists. The straw is almost en- 
tirely used for cattle-food. The 
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litter “is supplied by dried gorse, 
heather, and the various wild plants, 
such as bracken, cistus, rock-rose, 
bent-grass, and wild vetches, which 
usually grow in their company.” 
Most farmers have a patch of wild 
forest-land in the neighbourhood ; 
in other cases they have rights of 
cutting. The decaying manure 
made from that litter is extra- 
ordinarily potent, thanks to the 
power of the twigs and stems in 
absorbing gases and moisture ; while 
the economy of a plan is self-evi- 
dent, by which all the straw grown 
on the land is returned to it. 

But while everywhere in the 
more carefully cultivated districts 
you come on those snug peasant 
homesteads, there is no such thing 
to be seen as the counterpart of 
the English hall or manor-house. 
The Portuguese gentleman is em- 
phatically a Cockney, and a Cock- 
ney of limited education and ideas. 
Having few mental resources, and 
no special taste for rural pursuits, 
he likes society in towns where he 
can take life easily among his equals. 
The great nobles who own wide 
tracts of territory, which are rough- 
ly farmed either by bailiffs or by 
tenants who go shares with the 
proprietors in the produce, have 
their palaces in the capital or the 
great cities. Moreover, there are 
many mansions of no small preten- 
sions in the provincial towns still 
inhabited by the representatives of 
old families in decay. The soldiers 
of fortune and the successful adven- 
turers, who went to push their for- 
tunes in the Brazils and the Indies, 
often came back with considerable 
wealth. Being generally men of hum- 
ble origin, they did not care to repair 
with their fortunes to Lisbon, where 
they would have been eclipsed and 
looked down upon by the ancient no- 
bility. They preferred to settle in 
the smaller towns, where they might 
become personages of consequence, 
and where money went a long way. 
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So their descendants are still to be 
found, having taken rank with the 
aristocracy in course of generations, 
and forming so many out-of-the- 
world societies. Yet any change 
from those dead-alive places is wel- 
come at the dullest season of the 
year, when the towns become in- 
tolerably hot; and the Portuguese 
are fond of playing at farming in 
their villegiatura, when the country 
is most pleasant in late summer and 
autumn. The life within doors is 
rough enough, and, in fact, turns 
into a perpetual picnic, where the 
inconveniences are faced with un- 
failing good-humour. As Mr. Craw- 
furd describes it, the Portuguese 
gentleman’s country-seat must be 
much like those villas in the Ap- 
ennines, where the bare bedcham- 
bers open from a bleak central hall, 
and the scanty furniture, though 
solid in its build, is nevertheless 
become rickety with the wear of 
generations. But then, except for 
purposes of sleeping and eating, one 
is almost independent of roof and 
walls. Are you not beneath skies 
of unchanging serenity? while you 
may lounge and laugh away your 
existence in sunshine that is tem- 
pered by the trellised shades of in- 
tertwining vine-tendrils and Juxu- 
riant climbing-plants. Like Bottom 
and his comrades in the “ Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream,” you may make 
each green brake your retiring, if 
not your tiring, room. Mr. Craw- 
furd professes to avoid picturesque 
description, and, indeed, he deals. 
in it only too charily. So for once 
we extract one of his very occasional 
pictures, painting the surroundings 
of a villa of the highest class. 


‘“‘As in the case of the smaller 
villas, the house is connected with a 
farm, and the grounds and garden 
mingle in the same pleasant fashion 
with the appurtenances of the farm- 
stead. A long, straight, over-arching 
avenue of camellia and Seville oran 
trees terminates in a broad, paved, 
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threshing-floor. In a little dell below 
the house, under a dense shadow of 
fig and — trees, is the huge water- 
wheel worked by six oxen, and raising 
a little river from the depths below. 
The terraced fields, the orange and 
olive groves, and the orchards, are all 
surrounded by broad walks, over- 
shadowed by a heavy pleached trellis 
supporting vines, and here in the hot- 
test summer day is cool walking in 
the grey half-shadow of the grapery 
overhead. Rivulets of water course 
along in stone channels by the side of 
every path and roadway, and the mur- 
mur of running waters—a sound of 
which the ear never tires in the South, 
—is heard everywhere and always.” 


Those villas are so many Gen- 
eralifes on a small scale,—and any 
one who has passed some days at 
Grenada ‘in the hot season, must 
remember the oriental fascinations 
of that delicious retreat. Like the 
Generalife, the grander of those Por- 
tuguese Edens have their grounds, 
with terraces and _ balustraded 
walks, fish-ponds, and falling foun- 
tains. Acclimatisation has been at 
work embellishing the gardens ; and 
Mr. Crawfurd remarks how Portugal 
has been beautified by the exotics 
imported from her colonies and 
elsewhere, which have taken kindly 
to a congenial climate. None of 
these ornamental importations have 
the value of the homely maize, but 
they add a rare glory to the beauti- 
ful landscapes. 


‘* Camellias from Japan have long 
been the chief ornament of every gar- 
den, growing to the size of apple-trees 
in England. The loquat from China 
surpasses, as a giver of shade, the fig 
itself. . Thegum-trees of Aus- 
tralia, and especially the blue-gum 
(Eucalyptus globulus, the fever-tree), 
have positively altered the aspect of 
the more inhabited parts of the coun- 
try within the last twenty years, so 
that a modern painter, to make a 
characteristic landscape, must needs 
introduce into the picture this species 
of gum-tree, with its slender, polished 
trunk, its upright branch - growth 
against the sky-line, and its long 


drooping leaves, rich in winter time, 


with a mellow splendour of russet red 
and yellow. 

‘* Again, there is the Bella sombra, 
a large forest-tree from Brazil, which 
has taken most kindly to Portuguese 
soil and climate ; but finest,of the im- 
ported trees is the great- flowered 
magnolia from Carolina and Central 
America—a forest giant in its native 
lands, and where it finds a damp and 
congenial soil, nothing less in size in 
this country. The age of the very 
oldest magnolia in Portugal cannot 
exceed a hundred and twenty years, 
and yet already some of them tower to 
a height exceeding that of the tallest 
English oak-tree, rearing aloft huge 
clouds of shining, laurel-like leafage, 
starred here and there in spring and 
summer time with their great white 
and scented blossoms.” 


So when the Portuguese go to the 
country in the autumn, they go to 
lay in health for the rest of the 
year. They carry no books with 
them—indeed they have few to 
bring—and the precarious arrival 
of the post is a matter of serene in- 
difference. They lounge away the 
long day out of doors, in those 
glorious natural shrubberies, in their 
gardens, vineyards, oliveyards, and 
orangeries. It is a somewhat tame 
life, though a healthy one, for its 
pleasures, such as they are, are 
strictly confined to the home-circle. 
It is not the fashion to fill the 
houses with young men to flirt 
and play lawn-tennis with the 
daughters of the household; and 
to bright-eyed beauties it must 
seem an abuse of the blessings of 
Providence to sit alone, or in the 
company of father and brother, 
in the scented bowers of those 
umbrageous magnolias. But there 
are occasions when the head of the 
family forgathers with his friends 
and neighbours. The Portuguese 
landed proprietor is a sportsman in 
his way, and gets up battwes in 
the peculiar fashion of his country. 
There are districts where the 
wolves which haunt the forests go 
about on the prowl in the winter 
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snows, and they are excessively de- 
structive to the flocks in the lamb- 
ing season. They kill more than 
they carry away, and worry out of 
pure mischief. And it might be 
well worth while to get up a grand 
hunt, such as is common in the 
woodlands of Brittany, to which 
the whole country rallies en masse, 
armed promiscuously with anything 
from rifles to horse-pistols. Mr. 
Crawfurd does not describe any- 
thing of that kind; and his sporting 
pictures savour so much of carica- 
ture, that he has to make solemn 
attestation to their general fidel- 
ity. The Portuguese has excellent 
pointers of the stanch old Penin- 
sular breed, but he cares little for 
solitary shooting over dogs. What 
he likes is a great sporting funcion, 
where at least he is sure of plenty 
of fun and joviality. “His motto, 
if he have one, is, the greatest 
amusement of the greatest number 
{of men and dogs); and 
to the sportsman’s motto must be 
added, with the least possible ex- 
penditure of game.” The covers 
ought to be excellent; there is 
every variety of wood and under- 
growth ; but as, apparently, there is 
no law of trespass, and as any one 
may carry a gun who takes out a 
ten-shilling licence, naturally there 
is no superabundance of game, On 
the other hand, the liberality of 
Portuguese ideas makes anything a 
prize that can be brought to bag, 
from a fox or hare down to a black- 
bird. 

A dozen or so of gentlemen turn 
up at the meeting-place. Half of 
them are equipped with firearms— 
generally the cheapest productions 
of Liege or Birmingham ; the other 
half are provided with quarter- 
staves. The pack is a more mixed 
lot than the masters—made up of 
“lurckers, terriers, greyhounds, and 
even pointers.” 


“In a long and irregular line we 
range through the great pine-forests or 
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the chestnut woods, poking our sticks 
into the matted gorse and cistus, 
banging the tree-trunks with resound- 
ing blows that echo among the hollow 
forest aisles. The dogs hunt a little; 
wrangle, bark, and fight a good deal, 
and would do so still more but for the 
occasional flight in their midst of a 
well-directed cow-stick.” 


A special providence seems to 
throw its protection over the party, 
otherwise there could hardly fail to 
be an accident in the heavy cross- 
firing, when anything happens to 
be started or flushed. It is true, 
those incidents are rare enough, but 
then they are all the more thrill- 
ing when they do happen. Now 
a woodcock will get up, or an owl 
that is mistaken for a cock. Now 
it is a fox that presents an easier 
mark; but the most common ob- 
jects of excitement are the rab- 
bits, which in size seem to resemble 
the English rat. The odds are 
rather against the more lumbering 
hares getting away, since they 
have to clear the jaws of the mon- 
grel pack that are ranging every- 
where around, and may probably 
be caught and “chopped” in the 
thickets. Not that it makes the 
smallest difference to the dogs, 
who are equally keen upon the 
hares alive or dead. You must be 
quick indeed if you are to secure 
the unmangled carcass of hare or 
rabbit that has dropped to the 
volleys,—so much so, that stout 
needles and pack-thread are a recog- 
nised part of the sportsman’s 
equipment. The tattered fragments 
of the game are rescued from the 
pack by a free use of expostula- 
tions and quarter-staves; and then 
they are cleverly stitched  to- 
gether and deposited in a bag 
brought for the purpose. It is a 
primitive way of amusing one’s self, 
and scarcely selon les régles, accord- 
ing to our English notions. But 
foreigners are radicals in matters 
of sport; and after all, when 
healthful recreation is the main 
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object, there may be more ways 
than one of arriving at it. Some 
people might say that there was 
more of manly amusement in a long 
day’s ranging through the wild 
forest, than in firing point-blank 
at home-bred hares, and potting the 
simple hand-fed pheasants, which 
have been beguiled into a fond 
faith in man’s humanity. In Eng- 
land, the “big days” usually come 
off at a season when you may be 
soaked, or chilled to the bone, as 
you stand kicking your heels in 
the mud at the cover-corners. In 
Portugal, you are exhilarated by 
the buoyant atmosphere, and by 
the fresh aromatic odours of the 
flowering shrubs that fill the air 
with balmy fragrance as you crush 
them under your feet. 

The chapter in which Mr. Craw- 
furd sings the praises of port will 
have a charm for many a venerable 
bon vivant. It is a valuable con- 
tribution to the history of a wine 
which has had extraordinary ups 
and downs in popular estimation. 
Among the many extremely sug- 
gestive points which he makes, is 
one relating to the famous vintage 
of 1820. A proof it is, as he tel!s 
the story, of the short4sighted vision 
of the most intelligent experts. 
Growers and merchants hailed that 
memorable year as one that must 
spread the reputation of their wares, 
as it went far towards making some 
handsome fortunes. Never had 
they shipped more luscious wine; 
and it had all the qualities that 
improve with keeping. It “was 
as sweet as syrup, and nearly as 
black as ink; it was full of natu- 
rally-formed alcohol, and of all the 
vinous constituents, most of them 
far beyond the analysis of the 
ablest chemist, which go to make 
of wine a liquor differing from all 
other liquors.” But its brilliant 
merits actually compromised the 
growers, by introducing their best 
customers to an exceptional standard 


of excellence. Thenéeforward would- 
be connoisseurs insisted upon a 
dark, sweet, and slightly spirituous 
wine before everything; and the 
genuine vintages of the Douro are 
ordinarily of a bright ruby tint. 
So the merchants had to doctor to 
suit the market; though Mr. Craw- 
furd maintains, as a matter within 
his knowledge, that the doctoring 
was always done as innocuously 
as possible. Logwood was never 
used, for the simple reason that it 
is a dye that would not answer the 
purpose. Dried elder-berries were 
employed; but the elder-berry is 
harmless; and brandy was infused 
more freely than before, in order to 
check the fermentation of the must. 
But those who object to the intro- 
duction of such foreign elements as 
elder-berries, may take comfort from 
the information that they are gone 
out of use with a change in the 
fashion. The traditions of the 1820 
wine, with its more or less spurious 
imitations, have been steadily dying 
out; and now the public are con- 
tent with port of the natural garnet 
colour. And if they do desire 
to have it darker, it is found 
that, in practice “there is a much 
cheaper dye and a far more beauti- 
ful one always at hand in Portugal; 
it is the natural colour of the darker 
varieties of the port-wine grape.” 
In short, as Mr. Crawfurd sums up 
—and we must refer our readers to 
his pages for his full argument— 
“port wine is pure, because there 
is nothing so cheap as port wine 
itself to adulterate it with.” We 
can only add, that we should find 
more satisfaction in his assurances 
had we less belief in the malevo- 
lent ingenuity of the chemical ex- 
perts of Cette and Hamburg. The 
wines that are shipped from Oporto 
may be pure, but who shall answer 
for the ports of the ordinary dinner- 
table ? 

A word as to Portuguese inns 
and we are done, though perhaps 
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they might have been brought in 


more naturally in the prologue than 
in the epilogue. And as to these, we 
may remark, that either they or 
else the opinion of the author must 
have changed considerably for the 
better since he wrote his ‘Travels 
in Portugal.’ But from the facts 
he gives, we come to the conclusion 
that even in the small towns in the 
more out-of-the-way provinces, the 
traveller can have no great reason 
to complain. Even now he tells 
us that, comfort, after the ideal 
of it which we have come to form 
in England, is not to be found in 
these inns—the comfort, that is, 
which consists in neatness, warmth, 
bright hearths, plenty of carpets 
and arm-chairs, soft beds, bustling 
waiters, attentive porters, and smart 
chamber- maids. But then, in a 
hot climate, warmth, heavy car- 
pets that harbour vermin, and soft 
beds in which you sink and swelter, 
are very far from being so desirable 
as when you have been shivering in 
chilly English fogs. After a rough 
day passed in the sunshine on horse- 
back, though a cushioned elbow- 
chair might be a luxury, it is by no 
means indispensable. With com- 
parative coolness under cover, you 
can sleep soundly anywhere ;. and 
the appetite, sharpened by riding, is 
independent of elaborate cookery. 
But really the menu of a Portuguese 
bill of fare, which you can command 
at five minutes’ notice anywhere, is 
by no means unappetising. 


‘First they” (the travellers) ‘‘ will 
have soup—a thin consommé of beef, 
with rice, — and probably peas, 
floating in it. This is followed by the 
piece of beef and the little piece of 
bacon which have made the soup ; and 
as the soup is served up very hot, so 
is some degree of variety skilfully ob- 
tained by the douilli always being half 
cold. Then follow several indescrib- 
able stews, very good to eat, but in- 
scrutable as to their ingredients. After 
this, when one has ceased to expect it, 


comes fish broiled—almost always hake, 
which in Portuguese waters feeds ou 
sardines, and is, therefore, a better fish 
than our British hake, which feeds less 
daintily ; then rice made savoury with 
gravy and herbs; after that come 

eféa—a dish fashionable in all parts 
of Portugal, and in whose name the 
Portuguese desire to do homage to our 
great nation—the word being a cor- 
ruption of ‘ beef-steaks,’ and the thing 
itself quite as unlike what it imitates 
as itsnume. Then follow, in an order 
with which I cannot charge my mem- 
ory, sweet things, chiefly made of rice; 
the dinner invariably ending with a 
preserve of quince.” 


He must be fastidious indeed 
who cannot make a tolerable mea 
off such a variety of satisfying fare ; 
and the traveller who is too curious 
as to the ingredients of his en- 
trées, has mistaken his vocation, 
and should have stayed quietly at 
home. The lofty, bare, cool salon 
from which the sun has been exclud- 
ed by thick wooden shutters, is, as 
Mr. Crawfurd observes, wonderfully 
soothing to the spirits when eye 
and brain have been strained in 
the sun-glare; and exercise in the 
air is the surest of soporifics, even 
when one is condemned to lie down 
on a paillasse of straw. It is true 
that Portuguese sociability shows 
itself in its most disagreeable aspect 
when a cheery society will prolong 
their conversation through the 
small hours in a suite of dormi- 
tories that are divided by the most 
flimsy of screens. But mischances 
like these may happen to any 
tourist; and when wandering in a 
country as interesting as Portugal, 
he must be content to accept the 
rough with the smooth. Upon the 
whole, the latter decidedly prepon- 
derates; and if he get over the 
initial difficulty of the language, 
and provide himself with introduc- 
tions to the warm-hearted natives, 
we know not where, within easy 
reach of England, he could pass an 
autumn holiday more profitably. 
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SCHOOL AND COLLEGE. 


Ar the present moment when 
so much importance is given to 
education, and when the new-fang- 
led ways of school boards and com- 
pulsory instruction stir up so many 
resistances, and originate so many 
petty grievances throughout the 
country, without yet having had 
time to show whether or not their 
real advantage is equal to the mo- 
mentary harm which can some- 
times be traced to them, it is inter- 
esting and instructive to turn to 
a much older and long-established 
system — invented many hundred 
years before the school boards, and 
which far more intimately concerns 
the bulk of, for example, the read- 
ers of ‘Maga,’ than any popular 
system, the design of which is to 
force the children of the,poor into 
a reluctant acquaintance’ with the 
three standards, or the three R’s, 
if the public pleases,—the system 
under which boys are trained for 
the highest offices of the State, and 
for the functions of the higher order 
in the social hierarchy of England. 
This system is not new—it is not 
a matter of theory, but of fact; it 
has its history running over hun- 
dreds of years, both for good and 
evil. It is like England itself, a 
growth of centuries, and, like the 
British Constitution, built upon 
all kinds of expedients and com- 
promises. It has evolved itself, 
not out of a fertile brain, but out 
of the slow progress of the ages, 
changing reluctantly, yet yielding 
a little to every new wave of moral 
pressure. Such a great school as 
Eton, for example, is an_ illustra- 
tion less of any theoretical system 
than of the manner in which the 
English mind resists, yet’ follows, 
the greater tide of intelligence, lying 
quiescent if not stagnant as long as 


national feeling permits; rarely tak~ 
ing any lead in mental progress, but 
yet never long behind in any re- 
volution. The difference between 
our method of training Our own 
sons, and those which we think it 
right to adopt for the children of 
the people, is very curious. For the 
latter, every new innovation is taken 
into consideration, schemes of all 
kinds for the forming of the intel- 
ligence, and for the breaking down 
into digestible form of the masses 
of information with which it is the 
mission of the age to gorge its 
young; while for the former, we 
cling tenaciously to the old me- 
thods, and keep fast hold upon the 
old lore with as little admixture 
as possible. In all this there is a 
perversity which is almost paradox- 
ical—since, if any system could 
be perfected by wealth, by leisure, 
by long assurance of superiority 
and tranquil possession, it ought to 
be the public-school system of Eng- 
land, which yet remains, in its 
chief lines, very much what it was 
at the period of its establishment ; 
whereas in the new system of 
popular primary instruction, we 
anxiously seek every modern im- 
provement, and study as a duty the 
best and most improved methods 
of conveying information. 

Let us consider, for instance, 
what would be the fate in our new 
schemes of such an institution as 
Latin verse. After centuries of 
examples to prove that this ex- 
ercise is a torture to the soul of 
youth, without any compensating 
advantage save in a very few cases, 
Latin verse still holds its place tri- 
umphantly as part of the work 
of every lad who goes’ through 
a correct classical education. It 
has been fought over from gen- 
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eration to generation. Fathers 
and grandfathers who have been 
subjected to its laborious process, 
with, they know best, how little 
efficacy, not only permit, but pre- 
fer that their boys should continue 
the same exercise which had brought 
themselves so much woe. But in 
their parish schools they would put 
a stop to any similar infliction with 
indignant promptitude; or if they 
stood for a moment in doubt on 
the subject, would be assailed with 
correspondence in the newspapers 
full of indignation and complaint. 
So it is that while we thus take 
all the pains we can, sometimes 
officiously, fussily, with more zeal 
than discretion, for the comple- 
tion and improvement of those pro- 
cesses by which the children of 
the people are to be drilled into 
the primary rules of knowledge, we 
are as little satisfied as ever, and 
as little perfect as ever in the system 
which trains our own successors,— 
the generation which is to rule the 
world after us, and lead its thought 
—or which, at least, we hope will 
do so, unless the revolutionary prin- 
ciples which alarm some of us should 
be more swift in their working than 


any of us divine or reckon upon, 


The public schools have been dis- 
cussed lately in several contempo- 
rary publications with more or less 
censure and praise—but scarcely 
any of their various critics have 
expressed real satisfaction with 
them, or any conviction that their 
methods were of essential excellence. 
We are told that the boys lead a 
happy life; that those who will 
learn may learn, though those who 
will not, cannot be compelled to do 
so; that, on the whole, the work- 
ing is improved and the standard 
higher than might have been ex- 
pected: but no one ventures to 
say that the system is perfect, or 
that the highest attainable level is 
reached. We boast that the new 
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patches which we have put on the 
old garment show what excellent 
stuff the old fabric was to sustain 
these new and alien incorporations ; 
and fling up our caps and hurrah 
for the old school which has be- 
come scientific without ceasing to 
be classical, and adopted the new 
without giving up the old. How it 
has mollified the Cerberus of science 
by cunning sops—adding museums, 
observatories, nay, even workshops, 
without relinquishing one scrap of 
Latin composition; and how, with 
all its additions and postscripts, it 
is still the same place in which 
we defied all the powers of peda- 
gogy to put more than the small- 
est amount of information—little 
Latin and less Greek—into our own 
brains,—is a subject of general tri- 
umph. Commissioners have sat up- 
on the subject, and witnesses have 
been examined, and reports written 
—but at bottom we do not believe 
that there is any real desire in the 
mind of the upper classes in Eng- 
land to reform the constitution of 
the public schools. 

Now and then, however, a storm 
rises in one of our great educational 
institutions. A small boy, who has 
been over-disciplined for his good 
by his schoolboy superior, is so lost 
to all the traditions of the school as 
to cry out lustily and rouse his pa- 
rents and the public; or, at another 
time, it is a college fray, suddenly 
throwing open the noisy world of 
undergraduate life, and calling the 
attention of the world to the fact 
that young men are as silly as boys, 
though, unfortunately, beyond the 
reach of flogging, and put their 
governors to sore shifts to know 
how to punish and restrain them. 
These two cases are yet fresh in 
the public mind. The last has not 
yet ceased to be a subject of lively 
conversation, though, happily, the 
newspapers have had enough of it; 
and it is so far more important than 
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the other, that it has thrown the 
most uncomfortable light upon the 
helplessness of university authori- 
ties, and the difficulties for which 
they seem to have found no solu- 
tion. The difficulties of the school 
boards are bad enough. Whether 
a child which is doing essential 
service to its parents and family, 
either by taking charge of its 
younger brothers and sisters, or by 
actually earning money to aid the 
family pittance, ought to be forcibly 
removed from those high uses to be 
crammed with reading and ’rith- 
metic, is a hard problem. But, at 
all events, for the moment it is 
encountered with dauntless courage 
and a high hand—and is solved 
arbitrarily, whether for good or evil. 
On the higher levels we scarcely 
venture on the same trenchant prac- 
tice. Nobody is bold; and when 
matters are perhaps once in a way 
carried with a high hand, the heart 
fails after the hand has smitten, 
and the sudden stroke is healed 
with anodyne plasters before it has 
had time to work. 

Both school and college are, 
however, put unofficially upon their 
trial every time that any scandal 
occurs in either; and the same 
lines of attack and of defence are 
followed without much result. We 
do not hope to be much more suc- 
cessful than our neighbours in the 
discussion of these questions; and 
yet there are some practical lights 
to be thrown on the subject which 
we think worth consideration. 
School is the point upon which 
both attack and defence are most 
easy, and on that we will limit our- 
selves to description, taking Eton 
as the example of the public 
school. It has the advantage or 
disadvantage of being, in point of 
numbers, the greatest of English 
schools; perhaps, we may add, in 
point of social influence and import- 
ance also. It is more largely repre- 


sented in the ranke of the govern- 
ing classes, in Parliament—even in 
the successive Ministries that rule 
over us. It has thus a sort of secret 
backing-up of affectionate prejudice 
among those who sway the minds of 
the world. Its assailants, on the 
other hand, are chiefly strangers; 
and the chorus of voices which de- 
clare periodically that its standards 
are low, and its working indifferent, 
rise in most part from critics inade- 
quately qualified, without any actual 
knowledge of the system they con- 
demn. A great many of them, as 
is very natural, treat of the Eton of 
twenty, nay, of fifty years ago, apply- 
ing censures quite applicable then, 
to the Eton of to-day, to which they 
are wholly inapplicable; for no insti- 
tution in the kingdom has changed 
more within these periods than this, 
—headquarters of scholastic conser- 
vatism and aristocratic prejudice as 
it is. Within the recollection of 
many Eton taught nothing but 
classics,—and these without any 
special precautions taken that they 
should be taught well. The supply 
of masters was kept up by a regular 
routine,—successful enough on the 


whole, though with no more right 


to be successful than any other kind 
of hereditary succession. Boys with 
certain influential qualifications were 
entered upon the foundation—“ into 
college,” according to the ordinary 
term—as King’s scholars, receiving 
the advantage of an almost gratuit- 
ous education, without any proper 
preliminary test of talent or prepar- 
ation. They passed on, in due time, 
still without any real examination, 
to scholarships at King’s College, 
Cambridge; then, after their due 
term of residence there, to fellow- 
ships in that college, and thence 
back again to Eton as masters,— 
never perhaps, during the whole 
time, having gone through any 
searching process of investigation 
into their intellectual claims to 
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these advantages. This was. all 
according to the institution of the 
royal and saintly founder,—a very 
fit way in his time, no doubt, of 
securing a proper supply of in- 
structors, and in more modern 
days a most comfortable system, 
insuring a good career and a tol- 
erable income to a certain num- 
ber of privileged families. And 
as King Henry knew nothing of 
modern science, there was no pro- 
vision in his school for anything 
but that study of the dead tongues 
and their literature which was the 
sole learning of his time. The first 
master who ever taught mathema- 
tics at Eton, or made the schoolboy 
students of Ovid and Demosthenes 
aware of the existence of Euclid, 
was, or rather is, the Rev. Stephen 
Hawtrey, a gentleman still vigorous 
enough to be the popular head of a 
large school formed upon the model 
of Eton, St. Mark’s School at Wind- 
sor, where an interesting experiment 
is being tried as to the possibility 
of forming a new establishment on 
the old lines, at prices suited to the 
requirements of parents not rich 
enough to send their sons to Eton, 
but ambitious of a similar training 
for them. Mr. Hawtrey began the 
mathematical school at Eton with 
not more than one or two duly 
qualified assistant masters,—sundry 
subordinates of quite inferior pre- 
tensions being kept on hand as 
good enough to convey the early 
spo. a of arithmetic to the youth- 
ul mind. These were the sole rep- 
resentatives, along with two masters 
of modern languages, occupyin 

then a not very clearly de sed 
position, of all that modern infor- 
mation, science, and culture have 
done for the world. 

This is now entirely changed— 
the mathematical faculty has devel- 
oped naturally into science in all its 
most. important branches, and if it 
does not quite balance the classical, 
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is almost threatening to do so. Men 
of eminent reputation in most of 
these departments share in the 
training which still remains, in the 
first place, in the hands of the clas- 
sical tutors, now chosen on princi- 
ples very different from those which 
prevailed in the old days when it 
was enough to be a Fellow of 


King’s. 

«Perhaps the greatest and most 
important of all the changes made 
in Eton since I first went there,” 
says a recent scholar, “is in the 
5 Bee my of the masters. The 
old system of confining the Eton 
masterships to King’s men has en- 
tirely died out. A new master oc- 
casionally appears who has gone 
through the regular course, from 
‘college’ at Eton to a scholarship, 
and subsequently a fellowship at 
King’s; but this is no longer the 
rule. Not only do men appear who, 
though old Etonians, were oppidans 
during their school career, and have 
graduated at different colleges, or 
even at another university, but men 
who were not at Eton at all, and 
whose only claim is that they 
are the best scholars of their day. 
And these new masters, fresh from 
the universities, do not, as was the 
custom when I first went to Eton, 
begin with the lower forms and rise 
by seniority, by the time the gloss 
of their learning is rubbed off, to 
the higher levels. They have each, 
indeed, a division low down in the 
school, but they also assist in the 
teaching of the boys at the top. It 
is an old custom that every boy in 
the first three divisions (now in the 
first four), known under the general 
name of the first hundred, must 
choose two ‘extra subjects’ to be 
studied at special lectures, besides 
the ordinary school-work. And it 
has recently been the rule to give 
the classical extra subjects to 
some of these distinguished young 
scholars, so that their scholarship is 


E 
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made at once of advantage to the 
higher boys.” 

“The Eton education is now 
much more general than it was. 
It embraces not only classics, ma- 
thematics, and foreign languages, 
but also most of the branches of 
natural science, and even, since the 
last innovation, practical mechan- 
ics; while special prizes encourage 
the study of history and English 
composition. I remember, on the 
other hand, when even mathemat- 
ies was looked upon as an unim- 

rtant part of the education, and 

rench lessons were given in a sort 
of extra school in the spare hours 
of the morning, the ‘shirking’ of 
which met with’ a far less heavy 
penalty than the missing of any 
other lessons. So much, indeed, 
was it considered an extra, that the 
general excuse proffered by an ab- 
sentee was that he had ‘forgotten 
it.’ This, of course, is entirely 
changed at present, and the study 
of French forms a part of the reg- 
ular course of lessons as important 
as any other.” 

While these changes have taken 
place in respect to masters and 
systems of teaching, the tests to 
which the boys themselves are 
subjected have also been made 
much more severe. Formerly, after 
a certain period, the examinations, 
never very searching, dropped alto- 
gether, and a tolerably well trained 
oy of fifteen or sixteen, having 
passed his “upper division trials,” 
might rise to the head of the school 
without any further competition ; 
while his unsuccessful class-fellow 
on the lower levels, not able to pass 
that bridge, might vegetate on in 
the inferior parts of the school, an 
ignominious “lower boy,” till a 
formidable growth of whiskers and 
six feet of stature compelled his 
parents to withdraw him. So far 


as the school was concerned, he 
might have remained a lower boy 
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till he was forty.- Now every step 
has to be fought for; and if the 
youth cannot pass a certain stand- 
ard at a certain age, he has to leave 
Eton, whatever his other qualities 
wy be. 
n point of discipline, another 
sweeping change has been made at 
Eton. in the times which we have 
been discussing, the boarding-houses 
were of two kinds,—masters and 
dames; the latter a little cheaper 
than the former. In some of the 
dames’ houses the discipline might 
be good, but there was no safeguard 
whatever, nor any particular reason 
why it should be so. The ladies 
appointed to these posts held them 
by interest alone, and required no 
special training or qualifications to 
fit them for the charge, out of school 
hours, of some twenty or thirty bold 
schoolboys accustomed to the ut- 
most freedom. These dames’ houses 
have been entirely swept away, with 
one remarkable exception. “ Evans’s 
still exists, mainly, I believe,” says 
our informant, “ because even the 
present rage for reform at Eton 
dares not disturb such an old and 
beloved institution.” When women 
do a thing well, they generally 
do it very well; and there is one 
such popular house. But all the 
other “dames” are abolished and 
ended. The houses have passed in- 
to the hands of masters—no longer 
exclusively classical, as in the old 
days, but not less perfectly trained 
or qualified because their depart- 
ments are those of modern sciences 
and languages. These gentlemen 
often retain the title of their pre- 
decessors, and are generally called 
‘my dame” by the matter-of-fact 
schoolboy, when they do not hap- 
en to be “my tutor” as well. 
ut the invidious distinction be- 
tween the houses of tutors and 
those of dames exists no longer; 
and the discipline and order of the 
respective houses are dependent up- 
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on the individual character of the 
house-master alone. 

The tie between tutor and pupil 
at Eton is, however, a very close 
one. Sometimes it is a bond of 
real affection, and always involves 
constant intercourse and a great 
amount of mutual knowledge. All 
the pupil’s work, or nearly all, gocs 
through the tutor’s hands before it 
comes up to the master under whom 
the boy may be placed in school ; all 
the special preparations that may 
be necessary for any forthcoming 
examination, are, if not actually 
superintended, at least arranged by 
him. If the character of a boy is 
wanted, it is to the tutor that the 
reference is made; if a complaint 
has to be sent in to the head-master 
about a boy, his tutor’s consent 
must be first obtained; if a pupil 
gets into any serious difficulty, a 
consultation with his tutor is the 
readiest and surest method of ob- 
taining assistance. It will be seen 
from all this, that the relations 
between the tutor and the pupil 
are of the most intimate descrip- 
tion at Eton. We shall see, later on, 
the different significance of these 
two correlative terms when the boy 
is settled at Oxford. 

When the tutor has no house, 
many of his duties, and much of 
the closeness of the connection, are 
transferred to the house - master, 
under whose eyes he spends his 
life; and there are thus two per- 
sons whose first professional object 
it is to keep him in wholesome 
and beneficial control. And though 
nothing in the world looks a more 
complete impersonation of freedom 
than this frank and fearless Eng- 
lish boy, going where he wills in 
his own smiling neighbourhood, 
to be met with upon the bright 
reaches of the river, or miles off 
under the glorious trees of Windsor 
Park, or in the winter running 
with the beagles, or skating on all 
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the frozen ponds within reach, to 
the consternation and admiration 
of all foreign observers, without 
the shadow of a spy or a watcher 
near him; yet this liberty is not 
without its bonds. Three hours is 
the longest period a boy can be free 
from the continually recurring roll- 
call, named “absence” with char- 
acteristic incorrectness. Wherever 
he may be, his tether makes itself 
felt at these moments, and he can 
neither plan nor do anything out- 
side of the hours which are limited 
by this ceremonial. At lock-up 
he has to be indoors, not to issue 
forth again save by special permis- 
sion and under special guarantees ; 
in short, this boundless freedom is 
so entirely regulated by the most 
rigid law—law which has all the 
support of public opinion, is rarely 
infringed and never rebelled against 
—that no system of surveillance 
and repression could be more abso- 
lute. When the school goes astray 
en masse, or rather when it commits 
a fault similar to that which has 
lately made University College the 
subject of general discussion, and 
the special culprits do not give 
themselves up—a thing most rare 
in schoolboy experience—a request 
from the head-master that the im- 
position or poena demanded from 
the entire school should “ be brought 
at one,” goes to the very heart of 
Eton. That means the sacrifice of 
the best play-hours of the day, 
the loss of the game, whatever it. 
may be, the infringement of all 
habits and liberties. A general 
order to “come at one,” would 
be far more effectual than Dr. 
Bradley’s “sending down.” It 
would punish without hurting, 
and it would punish the offenders 
and the offenders’ aiders and abet- 
tors, not their parents, who were 
ignorant and innocent of the whole 
matter. It is at once a more effec- 
tual, a more generally felt, and a 
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far more refined punishment; but 
then it is boys, not men, who are 
to be dealt with—and in this, no 
doubt, the whole harshness of the 
problem lies. 

From the dominion of all those 
wholesome rules, and from a life 
which is so free in appearance, 
but in reality so carefully hedged 
and walled about, the schoolboy of 
eighteen or nineteen steps into the 
very different life of Oxford, eman- 
cipated, and often lawless as it is, 
without any intermediate passage. 
He has looked forward to it for 
years, but it is not e” so agree- 
able as he had hoped. Probably, if 
the change took place a year or two 
younger, the results would be more 
satisfactory. As it is, the common- 

lace members of the community 
ce the best of it; and those who 
have attained distinction and emi- 
nence at school—those for whom 
the university ought to do most— 
are the ones to whom the transfer is 
least satisfactory. Delightful as 
university life is universally sup- 
posed to be, this cannnot but be 
a painfully disenchanting process 
to aclever boy. He is in a differ- 
ent atmosphere altogether. The 
little world which has hitherto con- 
tained him, melts away into many 
worlds, each one of which is as 
great and important as that which 
once gave him so much honour and 
dignity, and made him feel him- 
self, with all the self-importance 
of youth, on a level with the rulers 
of society everywhere. A boy at 
the head of the school has no supe- 
rior. He may regard with friendly 
respect the university man who has 
preceded him by a few years, and 
so has gained a step above him in 
literary honours, but he feels on a 
eer with him or with any man. 

ven when the Prime Minister 
pays a visit to the school, the “i 
tain of the oppidans will scarcely 
yield more than that reverential 


ad 

regard for a t equal which im- 
plies the highest respect for one’s 
own office and position. He is on 
the level of all the potentates, and 
however modest he may be, can- 
not but be conscious of his eleva- 
tion. But the moment he sets foot 
in the university this rank is over. 
He falls from a high level to a low 
one. He loses at once the external 
safeguards of rules and laws cun- 
ningly devised to restrain without 
wearing the appearance of restraint, 
and the great moral protection of 
an elevated position on which his 
words and ways are noted by an 
inferior crowd, ready to criticise or 
to copy with all the eagerness of 
retainers. All this is gone from 
him in a moment when, from being 
a sixth-form boy, he becomes a fresh- 
man of a college, holding the lowest 
rank not only in the university, 
but in that small part of the uni- 
versity to which he is specially 
attached. It is impossible but that 
this downfall must be—but it in- 
creases in a large degree the risks 
to which the p ae of rules and 
loosening of bonds exposes him. 
He has become insignificant. It is 
no longer his to give the tone to 
his surroundings, to refrain from 
indulgence lest his juniors should 
take advantage of his yielding. 
Nothing but the intoxication of 
the newborn freedom, of the new 
sense of manhood, of the sensation 
of independence which fills the air, 
would make up to him for his de- 
scent; but these influences do make 
up for it, and the very loss he has 
sustained often makes him more 
free to take his own pleasures, now 
that it is in his power to do so, with- 
out restraint. 

In other countries the young 
man, having reached this stage, is 
left to his own devices, and made 
the arbiter of his own conduct; 
but in Oxford, along with the new 
endowment of freedom, the sense 
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that there is no longer any com- 
pulsion, there exists at the same 
time a system of discipline which 
is very elaborate and very cum- 
brous, and sometimes very vexa- 
tious, but not a perfect or indeed 
an effective system at all. We re- 
member to have heard a lady speak- 
ing of the routine of her son’s life 
at Sandhurst to another whose sons 
were at the university. “He must 
be on parade every morning at 
eight,” said the one. ‘“ They ought 
to be at chapel at the same hour,” 
said the other. The first speaker 
was an acute and intelligent wo- 
man. “ Ah,” she said,“ but there 
is a great difference between ought 
and must.” This is the difference 
between school and college, as well 
as between the rule of the uni- 
versity and that which prevails in 
the world outside. For those who 
think, as we confess we ourselves 
do, that the “must” is the most 
prevailing of all rules, it will ap- 
pear a very strong plea against the 
university system that, until the 
very last stage of resistance is 
reached, there is no must in it. 
The authorities may remonstrate, 
plead, argue—they may stop the 
undergraduate’s food, or order him 
to keep within the college walls 
after a certain hour—but they can- 
not compel him to do anything, 
except go away from Oxford. This 
was the curious dilemma in which 
Dr. Bradley and his fellows found 
themselves the other day. They 
could have “ gated” the young men 
in a body—a step which, in all 
probability, would have produced 
so many more noisy parties within 
the college that the unpopular dons 
would have had a hard time of it; 
but failing this mild measure, there 
was nothing they could do beyond 
the violent and extreme step of 
“sending them down.” It seems 
to us that great allowances must be 
made in such a case for the con- 
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scious impotence of perplexed au- 
thority, knowing that there is but 
one penalty which it can really ex- 
act. In face of all that rebellious 
zest what were the dons to do? 

hey might have winked merci- 
fully, which, in most cases, is the 
wisest thing, especially when there 
is a want of power to punish—but 
it is a thing which is not always 
possible to flesh and blood: and 
that exasperation should now and 
then get the better of prudence is 
a necessary consequence of human 
weakness. Butsuch an act must, to 
justify itself at all, be tloroughly 
and sharply successful. If it fails, 
as it has done in this case, it is a 
great deal worse than if it had 
never been attempted. This, how- 
ever, is the only real arrow in the 
In former days, 
when the word rustication was 
used, it had an ominous sound, 
enough to awe any parent’s soul; 
and it was used sparingly, with a 
due sense of the awfulness of the 
penalty. But now the name of the 
punishment is lighter, and so is 
the estimation in which it is held. 
A “man” is “sent down” for not 
doing enough work, for neglect- 
ing lectures, sometimes for trivial 
breaches of propriety. We remem- 
ber to have heard of one youth 
who was “sent down” because he 
could not resist the temptation of 
firing at a rook from his window. 
He ought not to have fired at a 
rook—a denizen of his college al- 
most as respectable as any don; 
but if it had been a don he could 
not have received (from the college) 
a more severe punishment. To be 
sure, in the latter case, the “send- 
ing down” would have been a final 
one. 

The rule of Oxford life is a two- 
fold rule. There is the authority 
of the college, and there is the 
authority of the university —the 
one entirely independent of the 
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other. All the educational pro- 
cesses are in the hands of the 
former, though the greatest: and 
most important prizes and dis- 
tinctions are given by the latter. 
The relations between the under- 
graduate and the authorities of his 
college are very different in different 
examples. In some colleges the 
work is entirely done by the younger 
tutors, while the head looks on 
serenely, and only condescends to 
interfere in the affairs of the college 
in cases when an _ exceptionally 
troublesome undergraduate has to 
be publicly rebuked or punished. 
In other societies the head is as 
energetic as any of the others, and 
lets nothing go on without his per- 
sonal superintendence. Again, in 
some places, attendance at lectures, 
and compliance with all the tutor’s 
wishes, are imperative; while in 
others it seems rather to be under- 
stood that Oxford is a place where 
a student may work and improve 
himself if he feels so disposed, but 
that to interfere or try to coerce an 
unwilling pupil, would be officious 
and ill-bred in the highest degree. 
The relations of pupil to tutor 
afford the best illustration of this. 
In the so-called “ reading” colleges 
the tutor occupies a*rather import- 
ant place in the pupil’s life: he 
has it in his power to be of great 
service to the pupil’s studies, or, by 
displaying a want of interest in his 
progress, to damp the ardour even 
of an industriously disposed young 
man. He can also by his intercession 
often save a favourite pupil from 
the consequences of a breach of dis- 
cipline, or any similar fault; while, 
by an unfavourable word, sometimes 
even by silence, he can magnify the 
most trifling delinquencies of those 
who have unfortunately offended 
him, till they seem to be misdeeds 
of the direst description, and de- 
serving of the severest penalties 
that the college can inflict. In 
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such cases as thege it is obviously 
the interest of the undergraduate 
to make a friend of his tutor. But 
there are many colleges in which 
the tutor becomes almost a nonen- 
tity. We remember well the amuse- 
ment and surprise with which we 
heard (not without much sense of 
superiority in the arrangements of 
our own society) from an under- 
uate of a college not distin- 
guished for work, that his connec- 
tion with his tutor was limited to 
the duty of calling upon him at the 
beginning of term, and going to say 
“Good-bye” to him before leaving 
Oxford at the end of it. It is in 
cases like this that the greatest 
anomaly of the Oxford system ap- 
pears. It need hardly be said that 
the youth just mentioned belonged 
to that numerous class who are 
quite satisfied if they can get through 
the pass-examinations in a reason- 
able time, and have no thought of 
honours; but even for this modest 
ambition a certain amount of work 
is required. Now, as the time be- 
comes shorter, and the necessity 
for work more urgent, we should 
naturally think that our under- 
graduate would at last have recourse 
to the services of his neglected 
tutor; but such is not the habit: 
instead of this, he, in the elegant 
phraseology of the place, “ puts on 
a coach”—that is, reads with some 
man of another college of higher 
standing and ability than himself 
—generally a clever young graduate 
who has taken his honours, and is 
now waiting in Oxford for a chance 
of a fellowship. And perhaps the 
most curious part of it all is, that 
the college authorities strongly en- 
courage this, and even in the strict 
colleges consent to waive some of 
their claims upon an undergraduate’s 
time, in order that he may be able 
to do more for his unofficial tutor. 
A still more curious anomaly— 
or rather a development of the 
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one just stated—is, that a young 
man who is not very industrious, 
or doing badly in his work, is often 
“sent down,” or recommended to 
“go down” to “read.” Sometimes 
an energetic undergraduate, anxious 
to get on with his studies, will ask 
permission to miss a term and stay 
“down” at his home, or at a pri- 
vate tutor’s “to read.” It is im- 
possible to contemplate such a state 
of affairs without amazement. That 
a university so important and in- 
fluential, made up of smaller cor- 
porations so learned, so wealthy in 
all the appliances of learning, with 
such a staff of teachers, and such a 
tradition of scholarship, and with 
so long a history behind, and such 
complete time and leisure to have 
tried and tested all methods, and 
to have chosen the best, should 
thus confess its own incapacity to 
manage any case which is difficult or 
troublesome, is one of the strangest 
things to think of. “ Unfortunate- 
ly,” says a timid and gentle young 
don, “we succeed best with those 
whom it is no credit to us to be 
successful with.” The fathers of 
the young men may on their side 
remark that private tutors or 
“coaches,” either at the university 
or away from it, are supplements 
which they never took into cal- 
culation; and that if a “coach” 
is more effectual than a college, it 
would be better to admit the fact 
and save a great deal of time and 
trouble. This, however, of course, 
refers to those alone who consider 
Oxford from the point of view of 
letters and instruction: there are 
many to whom the education of its 
society, the grinding together of the 
young men themselves, and the 
training they give each other, is 
considered as the most important 
part of the university system—not 
to speak of the class which considers 
Oxford, as it considers Eton, a sort 
of royal road to gentility, and holds 
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that the university gives the stamp 
of gentleman better than any other 
known agency. But after all, edu- 
cation, as generally understood, con- 
sists largely of instruction, and the 
elaborate apparatus of tutors and 
lecturers, and all the state and 
weight of collegiate institutions, 
are curiously out of place if they 
are on one side to afford merely a 
a. mot screen to the altogether 
independent processes by which 
their pupils train each other; or, 
on the opposite side, furnish but a 
final tribunal to sanction the labours 
of private workmen, possessing none 
of their own prestige and power. 
Of course it is chiefly in difficult 
cases that such means have to be 
resorted to; but it is never credit- 
able to any artificer that he has 
to hand over his hard pieces of 
work, or those which are delicate 
and complicated, to other hands. 
We have heard, without, however, 
vouching for it, of a still more ex- 
traordinary transference of power, 
in cases where the private tutor is 
the appointed dispenser not only 
of instruction but of discipline and 
punishment. As a rule, when a 
youth is advised by his rag 
authorities to go down from the 
university and spend some time 
with a private tutor, the action is 
ee to be dictated by a pater- 
nal regard for himself, and meant 
rather as a kindly method of offer- 
ing him further opportunities of 
study, than a vindictive way of sub- 
jecting him to a more severe system 
of discipline. Yet, astonishing as 
it may seem, this appears to be occa- 
sionally the case, and a severe pun- 
ishment is disguised under the = 
text of affording assistance. e 
idea of an educational succursale to 
a college is an anti-climax which 


may be amusing, but that of a col- 

lege penitentiary can scarcely fail to 

awaken less amiable feelings. 
Lectures which hold so large a 
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place in all other university systems 
except those of England are treated 
in an almost equally anomalous and 
uncertain way. They are, if not a 
new thing, at least an institution 
which has but recently been ap- 
proved and universally received as 
part of the college training. They 
are now prescribed and known as 
part of the regular work which is 
appointed to every undergraduate, 
and the neglect of them is a matter 
which involves various penalties. 
But at the same time they are open- 
ly undervalued by most of the older 
authorities, and feebly supported by 
the younger ; and it has certainly not 
ceased to be considered as quite a 
legitimate thing that an undergrad- 
uate should count them as so much 
time lost, and, in short, as good as 
refuse to attend them at all. In 
the latter part of his course, when 
he is approaching the momentous 
period of the schools, he is almost 
permitted, in many cases, to decide 
for himself which, or how many (or 
probably, rather, how few), he will 
attend. We rather think that if he 
boldly makes a stand against them, 
and does not, as a matter of prin- 
ciple, pay any attention to them at 
all, the authorities themselves, lit- 
tle assured of any advantage to be 
found in them, will give in, and 
allow the refusal, rather with ap- 
plause than blame. The recusant 
on principle, will be justified and 
encouraged; but the truant who 
“shirks” or neglects, from no prin- 
ciple at all, is liable to complaint, 
censure, and punishment, for a fault 
which to the outside spectator is 
the same in both cases. This, too, 
is certainly a very strange position 
of affairs. Surely it might be pos- 
sible for the colleges to come to a 
distinct whderstanding on such a 
subject. To approve a bold youth 
for refusing to attend a course of 
instruction which a weaker or more 
timid one may be actually “sent 
down” for neglecting—and to pre- 
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scribe a system one hour, and speak 
of it with disrespect another—must 
be a mistake. So far as we can 
judge, the current of opinion is 

ainst them; yet they are an in- 
variable part of the required work ; 
and while everything he hears tends 
to make the young man think that 
it isa sign of superiority to disre- 
gard them, he is at the same time 
subject to vexatious penalties if he 
does so in any but the most defi- 
ant way. On this point, however, 
it is but fair to show what can be 
said by a competent authority upon 
the other side :— 

“About lectures it is impossible 
to lay down any universal principle. 
It is an undoubted fact that there 
are some men endowed with a spe- 
cial gift of lecturing, who in an hour 
can teach the student more than he 
would probably get from private 
reading in three or four; but it is 
as certain that men do lecture at 
Oxford whose labour is only of as- 
sistance to the undergraduate in 
that it saves him the trouble of 
looking up the authorities or refer- 
ences necessary for himself—a doubt- 
ful favour, which, by diminishing 
the trouble of acquiring knowledge, 
takes away in the same ratio from 
the chances of retaining it. And 
as there is a difference in lecturers, 
so we must draw a distinction be- 
tween two sorts of students. It 
requires a great power of applica- 
tion for an undergraduate to have 
in one morning, say, one lecture at 
ten and another at twelve, without 
losing anything by it. If we sup- 
pose him to be working pretty hard 
and regularly, he may be ready to 
begin at a quarter or half past nine: 
if "he thinks it worth while to begin 
at all, he can only settle down to 
work for about half an hour, when 
he has to go off for his first lec- 
ture. This over, he may, if both 
lectures are delivered in his own 
college, manage to get nearly an 
hour’s reading before he has to go to 
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the second, which again brings him 
to within half an hour or so of Junch- 
eon-time. Now it is evident that 
even for a youth with great power 
of settling down quickly to work, 
such a cutting-up of the morning 
cannot but be harmful; while to a 
weak or indolent student, the temp- 
tation to cast aside the short inter- 
vals as useless is very strong and 
very dangerous. I think that this 
state of affairs—the division of lec- 
turers into those who can and those 
who cannot produce an absolutely 
good effect with their lectures, and 
of students into those who can and 
those who cannot attend them, with 
all their inseparable inconveniences, 
without any palpable bad effect— 
may go some way to justify the 
anomaly complained of,—viz., that 
tutors recommend lectures to their 
pupils (which they do, by the way, 
invariably in proportion to what 
they think necessary for the particu- 
lar pupil), while, at the same time, 
they speak in a derogatory man- 
ner of the system as a whole, and 
allow a pupil to throw off its re- 
straints as unfitting his particular 
case, if they think him of sufficient 
ability and understanding to be a 
competent judge of the question at 
issue. Of course it would be use- 
less to deny that nearly all of those to 
whom this liberty of choice is given 
exercise it by reducing as much as 
possible the number of their lec- 


tures; but this is saying nothing. 


more than that the abler under- 
graduates endorse the general opin- 
ion of the university. When, some 
years ago, the project was mooted 
of diminishing the Oxford vaca- 
tions in general, and abolishing the 
‘long ’—at least as at present un- 
derstood—in particular, the dons 
rose in arms against the idea. No 
thought of their own curtailed holi- 
days and diminished freedom seems 
to have swayed their minds; but 
with a generous and frank acknow- 
ledgment of the faults of the sys- 
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tem upon which they themselves 
had long been acting, they ex- 
claimed with one voice that to 
abolish the ‘long’ was to abolish 
work. Oxford itself, the centre of 
English education, is no place for 
work; in term—that is the period 
set aside for instruction—there is 
no time for study : abolish holidays, 
and you abolish the only time when 
work is possible. The Oxford work 
is not, cannot be, done at Oxford; 
it is done in country parsonages, in 
Highland lodging-houses, in some 
out-of-the-way corner of Wales or 
Devonshire ; in fact, anywhere, any- 
where, out of—the university. . The 
state of affairs in the university 
is wm more fitly and tersely 
described in a remark made to us 
the other day than it could be 
otherwise done. The speaker was 
a Chancellor’s prizeman, and his 
description was—‘ Here at Oxford 
one’s time is lectured away to no- 
thing.’” 

These curious expedients to make 
up the deficiencies of a faulty sys- 
tem, and an organisation not cal- 
culated, as it ought to be, on the 
most careful principles, to econo- 
mise the scholar’s time and secure 
his attention and respect—are, at 
least, truly English, whatever else 
may be said for them. 

The discipline of the college is 
generally intrusted to one of the 
senior tutors, who is called the 
dean, and the head of the college 
in most cases only takes cognisance 
of matters reported to him by this 
functionary, though in some colleges 
one or two special offences, such as 
being out of college after twelve 
o’clock at night, are immediately 
subject to the head. But in this, 
as in so many other points, the 
practice of the different colleges 
varies so much, that no account can 
be given of college discipline which 
would be universally true. The 
chief points held in common by all 
are the necessity, under different 
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penalties, of attending a certain 
stated number of morning chapels 
or “ roll-calls” every week, and of 
undergoing an examination of some 
sort at the end of every term to prove 
that the time has not been entirely 
wasted. With the exception of these 
rules, and that which exacts that all 
the members of a college must be 
indoors by midnight, the discipline 
of the different colleges varies as 
much as the different degrees of 
strictness with which it is enforced. 
Besides the purely college offences 
which are implied in the breaking 
of these rules, and in the inatten- 
tion to work and neglect of college 
duties, which the stricter societies 
take equal notice of, there is, of 
course, the whole round of youthful 
offences against manners and morals 
which have to be guarded against. 
But to keep in restraint the world 
of unruly youth which rages 
around them, it must be admitted 
that the college authorities have 
very little in their power. If a 
young man is at all determined in 
his rebelliousness, it is difficult to 
see what can be done with him 
except that violent measure of 
“ sending down,” which Dr. Bradley 
has for the moment made somewhat 
ridiculous, and which at the best 
is but a sort of confession of in- 
competency, and transference of 
the task, to which all these digni- 
taries should surely be equal, to 
other hands. The lighter penalties, 
the solemn interviews with the 
superiors, the warnings adminis- 
tered by an awful master, or rec- 
tor, or principal, are generally, we 
fear, after the terrible moment is 
over, regarded in the same light as 
those other interviews in which 
angry or grieved parents unbosom 
a world of emotion, which the im- 
penitent and light-hearted offender 
describes easily as a “ pious jaw,” 
or by some other equally graphic 
and graceless title. eis “ sworn 


at.” to the suppdsed satisfaction of 
the operator, and all goes on as 
before. After these preliminary 
addresses, the college has the re- 
source of “gating” the offender— 
a penalty in which there may be 
sometimes a certain hardship, but 
which otherwise is light enough, 
since the culprit under sentence 
may see his friends freely, entertain 
them, or within the college be en- 
tertained by them, and even spend 
all the day out of doors if he will, 
though bound to re-enter by a cer- 
tain early hour in the evening. 
But when this resource is exhausted, 
there is nothing more that the dons 
can do except to “send down” the 
offender, which, as we have said, is 
a kind of confession of incapacity. 
If he “breaks his gate,” and goes 
out, or stays out after the stipu- 
lated hour, it is flat rebellion, and 
they have scarcely an alternative ; 
and even if he submits meekly 
enough to the punishment, but 
does not reform in other respects, 
it becomes monotonous to go on 
“gating” him, and the college au- 
thorities are tempted to believe that 
the culprit is laughing in his sleeve 
at their impotent pretences at pun- 
ishment. And then is the moment 
when the young man is “ sent 
down.” It is not always the climax 
of a series of punishments. Some- 
times it comes summarily upon a 
young unfortunate, whose case 
seems naturally to call rather for 
fatherly remonstrance and persua- 
sion than punishment. Sometimes 
an offender, who is no worse or per- 
haps not so bad as his neighbours, 
is caught in a trap and sent off 
pour encourager les autres. Some- 
times mere failure in work, without 
any moral or social delinquency, is 
the cause, and the period of exile may 
be for half a term or a whole term, 
or even more, according to the de- 
ag of guilt. _ But it has ceased to 
e the serious business, overcloud- 
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ing a young man’s entire career, that 
it once was. Of.course, in such a 
case as that of the recept proceed- 
ings at Oxford University it is no 
sort of punishment at all, but only 
a colossal frolic—a very bad joke, 
so far as the unfortunate parents are 
concerned, who have to pay in all 
cases; but to the young men them- 
selves not at all bad fun, and a 
pleasant variety upon the routine of 
college life. 

It will be seen by this, however, 
that in the way of discipline the 
colleges have very little in their 
power. In old days, according to 
most of the accounts which are left 
to us, the authorities winked hard 
at irregularities which they had no 
real power to restrain. But Oxford 
has advanced like everything else, 
and in some of her corporations, 
at least, shows an anxious desire 
to keep up to the moving tide 
of popular opinion outside of her 
retired and safe enclosure. But 
while much more is required from 
her—much more instruction and 
discipline, a great deal more stern- 
ness than of old— her powers, in 
respect at least to the latter point, 
are not increased. She has more 
teaching power, and that of a much 
more lively and energetic kind, 
than of old, the instruction of the 
young men being greatly in the 
hands of other young men not very 
much superior to themselves in 
years or experience, and consequent- 
ly possessing a vivacity and activity, 
as well as a readiness to adopt un- 
tried methods—to be rash and to 
be timid, as older men would have 
less excuse for being—such as did 
not exist in former days. But her 


powers of discipline are not increas- 
ed. More is required—a supervi- 
sion unthought of in the easy days 
of old—an amount of control un- 
known in other university systems ; 
but the means of keeping up that 
control have not increased, and we 
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think are seaneely en to the task 
00 


in hand. The schoolmaster has the 
power, and his subjects are boys, 
against whom a great variety of re- 
strictions may be brought to bear. 
But the dons have to deal with 
men, or at least with somethin 

still more difficult,—“not yet old 
enough for a man, nor young 
enough for a boy; as a squash is 
before ’tis a paasenms or a codling 
when ’tis almost an apple,”— 
youths who have all the preten- 
sions of men without the experi- 
ence which stands in the place 
of sense with many, and teaches 
even a fool that certain things are 
impossible, and not to be attempted. 
The discipline enforced by the uni- 
versity authorities, as apart from 
the college, presents two chief 
points for consideration—the me- 
thod in which it is managed, and 
the character of the penalties by 
which it is supported. Everybody 
knows, at. least by name, the proc- 
torial system of Oxford government. 
Two principal and four subordinate 
proctors are appointed every year, 
whose chief duty is the mainten- 
ance of proper discipline outside the 
colleges—as the proctorial author- 
ity expires as soon as the college 
gates are entered. In pursuance 
of this object, one or more of the 
proctors has to parade the streets of 
Oxford every night, attended by 
two or three servants, arresting 
every luckless undergraduate who 
appears without academical costume, 
or who is indulging in the forbid- 
den pleasures of ee yg 
the hotels and billiard-rooms, an 

otherwise keeping watch against 
any misdemeanours on the part of 
members of the university. This 


‘ean hardly be considered digni- 


fied pursuit for gentlemen and 
scholars; nor is the not unfre- 
quent spectacle of a flying un- 
dergraduate, pursued through the 
streets by two or three men of the 
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lowest class, while a reverend gen- 
tleman in gown and bands pants 
after them some little distance be- 
hind, exactly calculated to increase 
our respect for one of the highest 
officials of the university. 

But there is another evil inherent 
in the system which is of a more 
positive description: the proctors 
naturally conclude their rounds long 
before the hour of midnight, at 
which all undergraduates have to be 
in college, so that from about 10 
to 12 o'clock their duties are per- 
formed by the servants mentioned 
above, who rejoice in the title of 
“ Bull-dogs,”—men distinguished in 
no way from the ordinary run of 
persons hanging about the streets, 
but with a keen eye to mark any 
disorderly or reckless behaviour, and 
with full authority to track any 
offender to his college or lodgings, 
there to find out his name, and to 
report him forthwith to the proctor. 
Such a system, it is evident, is not 
far removed from regular methodi- 
cal espionage, the thing of all others 
most odious to the youthful mind; 
while tales are spread abroad rest- 
ing more or less upon a founda- 
tion of fact, to the effect that 
now and then the hateful idea 
is carried out to its fullest extent, 
and that men in no way officially 
connected with the proctors, roam 
about in the streets and suburbs 
of Oxford—men to whom most of 
the more conspicuous members of 
the university are well known by 
sight, and who are invited by pro- 
spects of reward to give as much 
information as they can to the au- 
thorities. These are, of course, but 
the rumours which fly about the 
university; but there are so many 
independent stories told on the 
subject, that one is reminded of 
the old proverb, “ Where there is 
smoke,” &c., and cannot help con- 
cluding that there must be some 
foundation for so many complaints. 
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The delinquents thus detected, the 
proctor can punish in various ways, 
the most usual of which are the 
infliction of fines of various mag- 
nitudes—from five shillings to as 
many pounds,—application to the 
college authorities to “gate” the 
offender, or “sending down” for 
a stated time or altogether. We 
have already commented upon the 
last two penalties, and called atten- 
tion to the absurdity of the present 
system of “sending down,” and we 
may here remark that heavy fines, 
like it, come upon the eae of 
the delinquents rather than them- 
selves. But the point which is 
chiefly to be noticed in connection 
with the proctors is the immense 
irresponsible power which is given 
to them by the university stat- 
utes. These, which are acknow- 
ledged to be obsolete even by the 
stanchest conservatives, are yet 
appealed to in support of any ar- 
bitrary or exceptional act on the 
part of the authorities; for, after 
prescribing and limiting the pen- 
alties which may be inflicted for 
various offences, they conclude by 
giving the Vice-Chancellor and 
proctors power to inflict any pen- 
alty at their own discretion in any 
case which is not specially provided 
for by the previous statutes, and 
which they may consider worthy 
of punishment. This really amounts 
to the same thing as giving absolute 
irresponsible power to the proctors ; 
for the Vice-Chancellor, on the oc- 
casions upon which his consent is 
necessary, can only act upon the 
report of the case given to him by 
the proctors, and must, if the sys- 
tem isto be kept up at all, be very 
chary of reversing a proctor’s deci- 
sion. 

Nor is the man to whom these 
powers are intrusted chosen in 
any especial manner for his fitness 
for the post. The various colleges 
are obliged, each in their turn, to 
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elect a proctor from among their 
fellows, and it seldom occurs that 
more than one or two of these 
are eee to accept an office so 
disagreeable in its nature, and which 
occupies so much of their time. It 
may thus happen that the chosen 
proctor may be elected, not for any 
fitness, real or supposed, for his 
post but because there was no- 
ody else to choose. The results 
which may be expected, and are 
too frequently found to follow this 
system of election, are evident; for, 
though Oxford contains good store 
of excellent and learned men, the 
number of those who are capable 
of successfully wielding unlimited 
power is no larger there than in the 
rest of the world. It results natu- 
rally from this system that there is 
no real principle upon which proc- 
torial jurisdiction is exercised. That 
one proctor should differ in severity 
from another is not of much con- 
sequence, for even in judicial cases 
the same difference occurs, and a 
criminal may have a pronounced 
desire to be tried before one judge 
rather than another. But the judge 
has but limited powers; he is tied 
down by precedent, and, above all, 
he gives sentence after the verdict 
of a jury. The proctor is at once 
rosecutor, jury, and judge; while 
e may laugh to scorn any appeal 
to a judgment delivered before by 
a ora proctor, or even by him- 
self. We remember a current ru- 
mour in Oxford about a proctor 
who, previously clemency itself, 
cohbealy began, towards the end 
of his term of office, to be exceeding- 
ly strict, and to exact in every case 
the highest possible penalties. The 
undergraduate mind was naturally 
highly exercised by this transfor- 
mation, and explanation after ex- 
planation was offered, until at last 
one ingenious youth suggested that, 
on looking down his accounts, the 
proctor had been struck by the 
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— dimensions of the sum which 
e had obtained for the university: 
chest, and promptly set about col- 
lecting as much as he could pick 
up. Whether this explanation was 
the true one or not can hardly be 
known; but the method, which 
allows of the possibility either of 
the theory or the course of action 
which called it forth, can hardly 
be deemed worthy in either jus- 
tice or dignity of such a great na- 
tional institution as our university 
system. 

We have spoken of the youth of 
a great many of the instructors of 
this immense youthful community. 
This is a fault that, according to 
the popular saying, is always mend- 
ing, and it is already less evident 
than it was a few years ago—per- 
haps in consequence of the re- 
straint imposed upon the filling up 
of fellowships by the uncertainty 
at present existing about those in- 
stitutions. A young don is, accord- 
ing to all ancient notions, a kind 
of contradiction in terms. Col- 
lege rulers used to mean—conven- 
tionally always, and in most in- 
stances really—a body of respect- 
able, not to say antiquated func- 
tionaries, full of learning it might 
be, and often of port wine, with no 
sympathy with youth, yet a general 
desire to ignore it as much as pos- 
sible, shut their eyes when they 
could, and disturb their own learned 
quiet as little as might be compat- 
ible with a creditable existence. It 
is a great change to find the grave 
tribunal of the Common room— 
once middle-aged, to say the least, 
and callous to the errors of boy- 
hood, by reason of having shuffled 
through so many generations of 
them—turned into a party of highly 
cultivated and worthy esthetical 
young men,—the authors of delicate 
commentaries upon China, disquisi- 
tions on Italian art, and research- 
es into the history, scandalous and 
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otherwise, of the Renaissance,—all 
shaped in the most modern fash- 
ion, and babbling the jargon of the 
advanced. That they should take 
the trouble to withdraw themselves 
from these elegant subjects, in 
order to shape the morals or in- 
fluence the taste of the horde of 
schoolboys who pour upon them 
year after year, would be scarcely 
credible, were it not for the con- 
scientiousness, which is a marked 
characteristic of their minds, and 
to which it would be a mistake 
not to do full justice. They are 
anxiously conscientious. More dear 
than Greek, move delightful than 
Italian art, and the fine questions 
of social philosophy, would it 
be to them to acquire “influ- 
ence,” and to lead other young 
spirits like themselves into the 
love of Botticelli and old Nan- 
kin, as well as of Sophocles and 
Theocritus. And with the increas- 
ing number of young men who take 
kindly to this development, who 
are fond of bric-a-brac, and devoted 
to art manufactures and upholstery, 
they are in a certain sympathy— 
though these tastes are not neces- 
sarily combined with much Latin 
or more Greek. But with the 
ruder mass these delicate souls are 
timid. They understand to a cer- 
tain degree the athlete, and tolerate 
him—if he is not much good in 
literature, he may yet help to keep 
the college high up on the river, or 
get it a ‘good reputation in the 
cricket-field. But in respect to 
those fluctuating spirits whose as- 
sistance and establishment in the 
good way are the great problem of 
humanity, as well as of education, 
they are powerless. Most likely 
they have never themselves felt the 
sting of the grosser temptations ; 
they have been studious from their 
boyhood, winners of school dis- 
tinctions and university prizes 
from the time they were breeched. 
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Many of them may be said to have 
lived a semi-professional life of in- 
teliectual emulation since the period 
when they won their first scholar- 
ship atytwelve or fourteen. They 
have been happily delivered from 
the struggles of existence, swept 
into the quiet bay of their fellow- 
ships, established in the limited 
yet complete and finished sphere of 
the university, while other young 
men are still uneasily afloat, not 
knowing where wind or tide may 
carry them. 

These young tutors, we repeat, 
are timid when they come in 
face of the real difficulties of 
their profession. They are anxious 
to do well, but they cannot tell 
what to do. They would be glad, 
like St. Paul, that the motley crowd 
around them should be almost or 
altogether such as they are, if a 
wish could make them so; _ but 
they do not know how to approach 
the unruly or the careless, the youths 
for whom a Greek chorus or an 
Italian picture may have no 
charm; or even those, though full 
of intellectual aptitude, with whom 
the passing temptations of the mo- 
ment are too strong for better 
things. No problem within the 
horizon of knowledge is so hard to 
such men as are the other human 
creatures about them, whom they 
long to influence, but do not know 
how to get hold of. They complain 
with as much plaintive incompe- 
tency as ignorance of the world, 
and the air of savoir faire, lament- 
ing in such words as those we have 
already quoted, over their limited 
successes. The reader may re- 
member a recent example in the 
letter of a “College Don” to the 
‘ Times’ newspaper, shortly after the 
recent affray at University Col- 
lege, in which a certain bitterness 
mingled with the despair of impo- 
tency. This sense of powerlessness 
lowers even the intellectual level. 
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Sometimes the consultations and 
decisions of a Common room thus 
constituted, sitting upon a young 
offender, are for all the world like 
the babble of a nunnery (as it 
appears in its conventional aspect 
in imaginative literature ; for few 
of us know really what the sisters 
would say) on a novice who has 
been caught tripping. Great lax- 
ness in orthodoxy does not make 
any difference in this particular— 
for that is, fortunately, at the pres- 
ent day, combined in many cases 
with the most fastidious code of 
morals. We have heard a mythi- 
cal story of a gentle professor who 
took to his bed on hearing that one 
of his pupils had on some occasion 
taken too much wine. Happy 
pupils, it may be said, with so 
spotless a guardian over them! 
Happy professor, so little learned in 
wickedness! But there is another 
side to the picture. The discipline 
becomes womanish instead of manly 
which is thus exercised ; and no one 
can be surprised that there should 
be more and more frequent recur- 
rence to the expedient of “ sending 
down.” The authorities of a college 
become thus like a collection of 
landsmen upon a dangerous coast, 
looking wistfully at the struggling 
craft in the offing. The harbour 
may be hard to make, the boats in 
danger, the women and children 
wild with anxiety upon the shore: 
but what can the helpless spectators 
do? They have never learned to 
handle a lifeboat, to manage sail 
or oar. They can but stand by 
and look on, wishing mournfully 
for a good deliverance, and ready 
to shake hands and make friends 
in cordial thankfulness with every 
crew that is able to get itself safely 
to shore. 

It is perhaps a natural conse- 
quence that there is very little social 
intercourse between these gentle- 
men and their pupils. The under- 


graduates who are visible at their 
tables occasionally, are mostly those 


-to whom their position has given a 


certain social prominence—young 
noblemen, or the sons of the very 
wealthy or great; not, let us do 
the tutors justice to say, because 
of lordolatry—though that unques- 
tionably exists in no small degree 
—but because it is easier to distin- 
guish a youth with a title, or some 
other equally unmistakable sign of 
social importance, whose recommen- 
dations lie on the surface, and can- 
not be gainsaid. Some importaft 
members of Oxford society are said, 
indeed, to cultivate the young no- 
bility on principle, as being more 
likely to spread “a good influence” 
than their more lowly neighbours ; 
but it may be fairly allowed that 
the same intellectual timidity which 
makes them “successful in cases 
where there is no merit in suc- 
ceeding,” dictates this choice of 
the favourites of fortune so easily 
identified among the crowd. 

Other influences of this large in- 
fusion of youth into the venerable 
institutions and governing classes 
in Oxford might be easily found if 
it suited our subject. The young 
dons are an excellent and most high- 
ly cultivated body, and they are con- 
scientious and anxious to do their 
duty. The doubt is whether they are 
not too fine for their office, too highly 
cultivated to exercise much sway 
over the crowd. The periods im 
which Greek was finest, and Art 
highest, have not been those which 
have affected men in general to the 
noblest issues. And perhaps the sys- 
tem of perpetual competition is that 
which has fostered most the sev- 
erance between intellectual culture 
and the practical capabilities. But 
this system—of which it is the high- 
est use to cultivate prize-winners- 
and gain scholarships, is too large 
and too doubtful to be entered 


upon at the end of an article. It. 
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is, for its proper ends, a good sys- 
tem enough, and it is very effectual 
with its predestined subjects, born 
to follow the scholastic course, and 
with all their tendencies already 
taking that direction; but whether 
it acts as well upon others it would 
be difficult to pronounce. There is 
just as much likelihood, we fear, of 
pushing a youth into more wilful 
ways by exposing him to the per- 
petual high pressure of a so-called 
“reading” college, as there is of 
letting him fall back into lethargy 
in the quietude of a passive one. 
The competition of the schools, and 
the perpetual bribery of prize ex- 
aminations, will influence one kind 
of mind into exorbitant activity, 
while almost repelling and cer- 
tainly damaging others. These are 
individual peculiarities which are 
too little taken into consideration. 
We are all ready to imagine at the 
outset that we or our children will 
carry off the prizes and cover our- 
selves with distinction. But as the 
disenchanting process of the years 
goes on, and we find our clever 


schoolboys dropping into ordinary 
young men, “ finding their level” in 
point of talent, or losing their advan- 
tages in point of industry, this con- 
viction has a wonderfully sobering 
effect upon our judgment. All dis- 
tinctions are wise and good so long 
as we gain them; otherwise, there 
is a great deal to be said against 
the determined race for honours in 
which some young heads are con- 
fused rather than stimulated, and 
many young tempers embittered. 
In this point of view, a “reading” 
college has its disadvantages. The 
nervous eagerness of its tutors and 
heads for honours, the indiffer- 
ence with which those students 
who are not likely to add to the 
fame of the society are treated, 
and the kind of moral hotbed in 
which those are placed who are 
likely to distinguish — themselves, 
no doubt, but in the first place 
their college,—does a great deal, 
we fear, to lower the ideal of uni- 
versity life, which almost all intel- 
ligent youths have in their hearts 
before they go to the university. 





THE LASCAR CREW. 


ApmrraL Gore Jones, Naval Commander-in-Chief of the East India 
Station, when presiding recently over a meeting at the Bombay Sailors’ 
Home, commented on the practice of the steamship companies mannin 
their ships with Lascar crews, and he predicted that this practice veal 


some day lead to great disaster. 


1874-1880. 


The ship Britannia sailed away 

One stormy winter, to cross the Bay, 

With a skipper bold and a gallant crew, 

And the flag at her mast of the old True Blue. 
Her sails were stout, and her spars were strong, 
And she seemed to feel, as she bowled along, 

That she feared not the worst that winter could do, 
For her decks were manned by a British crew. 
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The Lascar Crew. 


IL. 


The winds blew free and the waves rose high, 
And the lightning shivered across the sky, 

And the good ship plunged in the foaming deep, 
Then reared like a horse ere he takes his leap. 
Oh, well for her that the man at the wheel 

Had an iron hand and a heart of steel ! 

Oh, well for her that her skipper true 

Would have none on board but a British crew! 


III. 


She rode the waves and she weathered the blast, 

Till she sailed into summer seas at last, 

And her flag aloft was yet proudly borne, 

Though her spars were strained and her sails were torn. 
Then those who knew what the storm had been, 

And all that the skipper had suffered and seen, 

Said, “ Ah, there’s nothing that ship can’t do, 

As long as she’s manned by a British crew !” 


1880—— ? 


IL. 


’Tis winter again, and the ship must sail 
Across the Bay in a furious gale: 

Her sails are stout, and her spars are strong, 
And why should she fear as she bowls along? 
With her gallant crew, and her skipper bold, 
And her flag that waves where it waved of old, 
Oh why should she fear what the gale can do, 
While she carries on board her British crew ? 


IL 


Alas for the ship, and alas for the flag! 

The old True Blue is a-pitiful rag— 

All ravelled and sodden with mud and dirt 

By the hands that should guard it from stain or hurt. 
Alas for the ship, and the gallant men 

Who could save her now as they saved her then— 
Oh, well may she fear what the gale can do, 

For her docks are manned by a Lascar crew / 


III, 


Alas for the ship, that her pilot’s hand 

Is shifting and weak as a rope of sand! 

And alas for her, that her captain’s eye 

Is wicked and wild as the stormy sky ! 

He sees not the breakers which foam ahead, 

He hears not the thunder-clouds’ gathering tread, 
And little he recks what the gale can do— 

But oh for one hour of her British crew! 
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IV. 


The waves will rise, and the winds will blow, 
And the Lascars will cower like rats below ; 
With nerveless fingers and craven heart, 
Under battened hatches they shiver and start : 
The skipper is mad, and the rudder gone, 

And the ship rushes on to her doom alone— 
And we know too well what the gale will do 
To a ship that is manned by a Lascar crew! 


May 1880. 





THE LEWS: ITS SALMON AND HERRING. 


We had shaken off the dust of 
the south. We had bidden “ good- 
bye,” for a time at least, to the 
toil of London life. Once again 
Inverness, with all its charms of 
association, had welcomed us with 
its ever - refreshing memories of 
happy days when railways were 
yet unknown. We had tubbed, 
—breakfasted on those succulent 
salmon-steaks, rolls and butter, un- 
equalled in our minds, We had 
not forgotten to “visit MacDoug- 
all’s ;” neither had we omitted the 
yet more important duty of look- 
ing in at Snowie’s and Macleay’s 
for fresh tackle. As the afternoon 
train for the Skye line moved 
slowly out,—it was heavily laden 
with a large contingent of the Ross- 
shire militia returning to the west 
coast,—we sank back in the com- 
fortable front coupé, which the 
Highland Railway Directors so 
thoughtfully provide for the en- 
thusiastic travelling public, with 
that ineffable sense of rest, comfort, 
and ee | that pervades the 
minds of well - conditioned men, 
who, bound for a short spell of 
leave which they believe they have 
fully earned, have made all possi- 


ble preparations for its thorough 
enjoyment. 


Donuil, our head-keeper, had 
thoughtfully sent us a_ telegram, 
done into English, from Storno- 
way: “She is full, and there will 
be grand sport.” If he had writ- 
ten a bookful he could not have 
said more to send our spirits up 
to effervescing-point. We anxious- 
ly watched the “carry” as we has- 
tened round the Beauly Firth. The 
clouds were moving to the north, 
with that look in their ever-varying 
and beautiful masses which told us, 
not unused to read their signs, that 
there was no fear, for the present 
at all events, of that déte noire to 
the angler, an easterly wind. With 
the feelings of boys, young and 
old, who handle their guns on the 
eve of “the Twelfth,” their hunt- 
ing-crops at the end of October, 
we had kept out our fly-books, and 
tenderly handled the innocent-look- 
ing means by which we hoped to 
wile the handsomest fish there is 
into our panniers, one of which 
oceupied the farther side of the 
carriage, full to the brim with all 
that Morel, combined with expe- 
rience and anticipation of hunger 
and thirst, could su When 
the Hampshire basket-maker was 
told to make a pair, each to hold 
twelve salmon of 15 lb. weight, he 
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stared, as well he might; yet they 
both were more than filled one day 
by one rod alone. 

As we slowly climbed the steep as- 
cent, and looked up Strathpeffer and 
down upon Leod Castle, we felt as 
does the lover of the art when, set- 
tling in his stall at Covent Garden, 
he knows that Patti is the heroine 
of the evening. Scraping, as it 
were, through the rocky gateway 
which seems to bar the entrance to 
the west, and which reminds one 
how Dame Nature deigns at times to 
copy her own handiwork—for this, 
on an infinitely smaller scale of 
course, is not unlike the Bolan 
Pass—we seem to glide with easier 
respiration along the banks of Garve. 
Lochluichart, Achanalt, Auchna- 
shellach, where wealth and taste 
combine with nature—are they not 
names to call up visions of scenery 
not easily surpassed in Bonnie Scot- 
land? As we sweep along the 
shores of the sea-loch Carron, we 
catch from the receding tide the 
bracing, powerful ozonic odours of 
the fresh sea-weed, and simultane- 
ously we confess to hunger we had 
not known for months. Anxious- 
ly we looked to seaward, as the 
rays of the setting sun out 
their wealth of gold on weather- 
beaten mountain-tops, the heathered 
sides, the wooded giens, and white- 
sailed fishing-boats darting here 
and there on the crisply - curling 
wavelets; for the sun was sinki 
fast, and we knew that if we were 
to the loss of a day, we 
must get out into the Minch before 
night fell, as the entrance into 
Strome is most tortuous and dan- 
gerous. Yes; there was the little 
yacht - like Glencoe, which the ever- 
obliging station-master of Inver- 
ness had assured us would wait for 
our train until the last possible 

i board, 

Bundling our traps on we 

rushed to the telegraph - office to 
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announce our departure for the 
outer world. Can you conceive 
anything more apparently hopeless 
than the attempt to penetrate four 
hundred hungry men, filling, brim- 
ming over, and clustering round a 
“shop” some ten feet square, which 
held their hopes of food for four- 
and-twenty hours? At the farther 
corner of this den lies the telegraphic 
battery ; yet, thanks to the innate 
courtesy of these kindly Highland- 
ers, who, in all their apparent rough 
and eager jostling, never lost their 
tempers or uttered an unseemly 
word, we quickly wrote our mes- 
sages, and were, most thankfully, 
back again in fresher air before the 
warning sounds of the steamer’s 
second bell had bid us hasten. As 
we steamed away, the falling shades 
on the glass-like waters, the still 
glowing tops of the higher hills 
of Ross behind us, the dark-rising 
masses of the mountain-ranges out 
in Skye, combined to form such 
pictures that even the steward’s 
welcome summons was for a time 
unnoticed. Have you ever been 
so hungry that the t of goi 

foodless to bed wi x the little a 
you had left sink into your boots? 
We found that it was quite by ac- 


cident there was anything to eat on 
board. But, ye gods, how good 
that was! Sach herrings !—not 


thirty minutes gone since they had 
said farewell to all their kin— 
smoking hot—as fresh; deftly 
opened down the back ; laid by an 
artist’s hand upon the gridiron, with 
a dash of oatmeal, black and red 
r, and a pinch of salt,—their 
ike is not yet known in the land 
of the Sassenach. Top those with 
c which look like cutlets, of 
West Highland mutton, and 
we think that even the announce 
ment that there was no milk for tea 
could be received with equanimity. 
Our Russian experience had 
us that a squeeze of lemon is no mean 
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substitute; and as we sat in the 
glass-encased saloon, and watched 
the phosphorescent waves between 
us and the rising shores of Raasay, 
we felt that our trip had indeed 
— to run ene lines. 
ith a steady, even beat, the 
Glencoe cleft her way; and ere we 
well had slept, we found ourselves 
running up the landlocked bay of 
Stornoway. Filled with herring- 
boats of various builds and ri 
from the carvel craft of Banff to the 
clinker lugger of the west, there 
were on board them as many 
types of hardy seamen. The dark, 
hing - eyed, impetuous Celt of 
Hebridean origin loves not the 
more phlegmatic, less attractive 
eastern Scot—and he shows it, too, 
at times; but that is only when the 
devil, in the shape of poisonous 
fire-water, subverts his native cour- 
teous, peaceful instincts. It was 
cold,—the coldest hour of all, that 
just before the dawn. But tired, 
sleepy, shivering, as we stood upon 
the quay, we determined to face at 
once the twenty-mile drive across 
the Lews, rather than endure the 
horrors of a bed in worse than 
doubtful quarters. That drive! 
We had tasted the delights of a 
telega for a four days’ scamper over 
the Steppes ; but we had not known 
such agonies of sleep as those which 
mocked us with blissful rest, as 
when we toiled along that weary, 
road to Garrynahine, behind 
the wretchéd pony that was har- 
nessed to a double dog- cart, in 
which a pair of spanking hunters 
might well have earned their sum- 
mer oats. Five mortal hours were 
taken from the day ere our eyes 
were gladdened by the distant 
whitened walls of Roag Lodge. 
With what joy we slipped between 
the daisy-smelling sheets, and kissed 
the fresh, white pillows! and in 
another minute slept as do indeed 


the weary—but only for two hours. 
The General was inexorable. Break- 
fasting at eleven, at noon we started 
for the lower waters. To each of us 
were attached two gillies— men 
who had lived their lives with fish, 
until they knew their every phase of 
mind or habit. 

One of them, Donuil Dubh, had 
been some years a trapper for the 
Hudson’s Bay Company; and as 
his intelligent dark face lit up 
while he told us tales of the “great 
lone land,” he read us a practical 
lesson on the possibility and bene- 
fit of travelling with a small purse 
and a large mind. His pay had 
only been one shilling a-day, which 
seemed munificent in comparison 
with the then local rate of sixpence. 
“Ah!” he said; “in those days, 
when there were so many mouths 
for the little meal we had, it would 
have been a mercy if there had 
been a war like the long one, when 
men went by the hundred and few 
came back.” Now, out of a popula- 
tion in the Lews of little more than 
25,000, there are nearly 1000 in the 
Naval Reserve, 500 in the Militia, 
and 100 are well-drilled Artillery 
Volunteers; besides, a certain num- 
ber yearly join the regular ser- 
vices. If the right chord be touch- 
ed, they are men who will follow 
the flag, and be proud to die for it. 

As we made for the head of the 
river, our faces were turned to- 
wards the south, and the hills of 
Harris rose before us in striking 
contrast to the dwarfed contour of 
the Lews country. Peaks and 
buttresses, sharp outlines and rug- 
ged crests, throwing themselves 
against the fleece-covered sky to 
the height of nearly three thousand 
feet, they proudly asserted them- 
selves in all the beauty of their 
form and colouring, tinted by the 
varied hues of heather, grass, and 
lichen-covered rucks, until, as our 
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rapid steps ‘brought us to a long 
sheet of water, whose Scandinavian 
name betrays its ancient source, we 
were fain to halt and gaze upon the 
beauty of the scene, so little like 
what we had been taught to think 
could be looked for in the Lews. 
True it is that the grandeur of the 
landscape belongs to the southern 
pert, Harris ; but her northern sister, 
ike many a dangerous siren, gains 
in attractiveness the more your 
accustomed eye wanders over her 
features, and finds with each grow- 
ing hour that there is a fresh and 
not less potent charm than in the 
last. At least we found it so; and 
when we left the Lews, we looked 
long and wistfully in her face, and 
felt that, without doubt, she need 
not fear the closest scrutiny, if it 
last but long enough. 

And then we fished Lang Val 
—Scandinavian to the letter, and 
full of salmon to the smallest bay, 
thanks to the absence of a net 
from spawning-bed to sea. Bor- 
dered on the south by the Harris 
hills, to the north it empties itself 
by a series of smaller lochs and 
short streams into the arm of the 
sea from which its wealth of salmon 
comes. To each rod is assigned a 
certain well-defined and most lib- 
eral extent of loch and stream; the 
latter fished from the bank,—the 
former by fair casting from a Norwe- 
gian skiff, light, and easily handled 
in the strongest breeze—and it can 
blow great guns on those stretches 
of water—by the two expert gillies, 
who, as they say themselves, enjoy 
the sport almost as much as you. 

Quickly the rod is put together 
by the lissom-fingered Donuil, who, 
as he hands it k, remarks that 
its eighteen feet of seasoned stuff 
makes just the thing that’s wanted. 
Much against our prejudices, he is 
allowed to have his way and put 
on a “bob,” “a silver squire,” a 
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smaller fly than the “butcher,” 


which goes upon the tail. Quickly, 
silently, as if of a boat’s crew bent 
on cutting out a prize from under 
a battery, the gillies bring the 
skiff to, just below the stream as it 
enters the loch; and, with a Gaelic 
benediction from them both, out 
flies the line across the stream, and 
we fish upwards. “Ah!” is the 
united expression of keen delight 
as with a rush a fresh-run salmon 
flashes his silver side well out of 
the water ere he sinks with the 
deceptive morsel. A click-of the 
reel,a whirr as the line goes out, 
and we know that a good fish is 
fast. In an instant the rod is bent 
as he gets the butt and the line— 
taut, as it may safely be—cuts the 
hissing water like a knife as he 
rushes down the loch, and takes out 
forty yards of line. Turning like 
a flash, he comes back yet faster, 
hard at us; and ere the line can 
well be reeled in, he springs 
three feet straight into the air. 
For a second the horrid thought 
arises that he has played a well- 
known trick, and won the game of 
life once more; but as he sinks and 
rushes off, our hearts beat freely 
again as the tell-tale wheel pays 
out his needs. It was a strategic 
movement worthy of success; but, 
as in other warfare, failing, it in- 
volved a quicker probability of 
defeat—for while the tackle held, 
we felt that now the chances were 
against him. But a fresh, strong 
salmon of his weight is not to be 
trifled with; and it was only after 
several determined rushes and salta- 
tory efforts, which made us tremble 
for his capture, that he began to 
tire, and foot by foot he and the boat 
were cautiously brought together. 
At last, with a sigh of mingled plea- 
sure, relief, and regret, our first sal- 
mon of the Lews was in the meshes 
of Donuil’s landing-net; but not one 
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second too soon, for as he took the 
hook away, it fell in two. “17 Ib. 
if he is an ounce,” is the verdict, 
sen by the scales at the Lodge. 
mall in head, thick in girth, the 
very pink of condition, his glisten- 
ing scales gave off such hues of 
purple, grey, black, green, and sil- 
ver, that he well deserved John 
M‘Iver’s hearty compliment—“ A 
verry bonnie fesh.” A “John 
Scott” was now tried, and with 
equal luck. “This is indeed the 
happy fishing- ground of one’s 
youthful dreams,” we think, as the 
afternoon rolls on with varying but 
most sporting success, resulting in 
a total of seven splendid fish—the 
four remaining days of that week 
yielding five-and-forty more to the 
single rod. 
unday was a day of welcome 
rest to all, and in the afternoon we 
floated quietly with the tide to pay 
a visit to the far-famed Druidical 
remains near Callernish — perhaps 
the most perfect in our Islands. It 
was impossible to look at them in 
their gaunt grim shapes, erecting 
their solemn and impressive heads 
with an air of impenetrable silence, 
and yet repress the futile wish 
that they could speak and tell 
some of the dread tales they might 
unfold; or to control the shudder 
with which one looked down into 
the pit, round which the circle 
runs, and thought of all the human 
blood poured out, and crying still 
aloud in the expressive name of 
the adjacent mound, from which 
the sorrowing relatives had gazed 
in piteous, hopeless, helpless grief, 
—“the hill of mourning.” From 
this point, in many directions, are 
seen other Druidical stones, but 
none of such imposing appearance 
or size as these, some of which are 
said to weigh from eight to ten 
tons, and stand from 15 to 20 feet 
out of the ground. 


Leave, to be enjoyed, should 
never be quaffed to the dregs; and 
on the return, we found ourselves 
with some hours to spare at Storno- 
way. This time our drive was at 
a normal hour, and we scanned 
the country from the road with a 
wakeful and more lenient eye, as 
the morning breeze, hailing straight 
from Iceland, swept across the 
heather, and tempered with its 
crisp freshness to a delightful 
warmth the ardent sun-rays, which 
were fast filling with hope the 
hearts of the peasant farmers, who, 
by means of giant beds, like those 
on which asparagus is grown, man- 
age to raise good crops of oats, bar- 
ley, and potatoes, in spite of almost 
constant wet. Topping the last 
hill, some four miles from the end 
of our journey, we pulled up to 
take a last fond look of the loch- 
covered, brown-visaged land we had 
so quickly learned to love; and 
then, turning to the east, we drank 
in, with the silence that comes 
with feeling deeply, the wondrous 
beauty of the scene before us. The 
foreground, grey massive rocks, low 
tumbling hills of heather, and 
glistening sheets of water; in the 
middle distance the Minch, studded 
with fair islands and flecked with 
countless herring-boats; while far 
beyond rose the fantastic shapes 
and. imposing purple masses of 
Suilbheinn, Ben Mohr, Ben Hee, 
and others, with here and there a 
gleaming patch or ridge of snow. 

Driving on, at length we pass 
the model farm and entrance-gates of 
the late owner of the island, whose 
wise and kindly liberal expenditure 
saved much misery, in the famine 
some thirty years ago, and brought 
him well-deserved honour. We saw, 
too, what he had done to foster the 
growth of trees; but the stunted, 
weather-beaten aspect of the outer 
ones shows how hard the struggle 
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of life has been for them, the 
only wood in all the length and 
breadth of the Lews. Yet the 
peat-mosses show on every side 
the traces of a once grand forest, 
which the natives say was destroyed 
by fire. 

Thanks to the courtesy of one 
of the fish-curers, we were able to 
learn some details of the herring- 
fishery, now in full swing. As the 
day wears on, the multitude of 
boats make sail, and leave the har- 
bour in magnificent and picturesque 
confusion; and the evening glow of 
the setting sun lights up and gilds 
the dark-sailed luggers of the west, 
and the yellow, white- canvassed, 
half-decked boats from the east coast, 
as, guided by the signs they watch 
for; they gain the herring-ground, 
and shoot their miles on miles of 
nets. With early morning comes 
their harvest; and then, sometimes 
gunwale-deep, they crowd all sail, 
and hasten back, like swarms of 
homing pigeons, to the curers, 
who, ready at all points, wait to 
turn the work of nature and of 
other men to food and profit. 
Measured by the cran—a circular 
tub holding from eight to fifteen 
hundred herring, according to their 
bulk—the fresh-caught fish are sold 
at prices which vary like the other 
barometers of wealth and weather. 
In the beginning of the season £6 
acran were paid. The day before 
we came, half-a-crown per cran was 
taken. And one poor man with 
sixty crans, coming in too late for 
market, was told they were not 
worth a shilling. But, nothing 
daunted, he bought some casks and 
salt, and vowed he would not 
throw away his fish or labour. Let 


us hope his self-reliance would be 
rewarded. On the other hand, by - 
means of bounty and other arrange- 
ments, each. curer secures the ser- 
vices of certain boats, whose catch 
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he takes. A proportion is de- 
spatched at once, quite fresh, in 
boxes, by one of the small squadron 
of steamers waiting for hire. Some 
are cured in brine, and casked; 
while the rest are gutted, smoked, 
a in box or basket containing 
y, and find their way quickly to 
our breakfast-tables, under the de- 
liciously suggestive name of “ kip- 
pers.” The curers of late have 
erected a number of buildings, 
where companies of women wait 
with s ed knives the coming 
herrings. With a slit down the 
back, and a turn of the wrist, 
the fish is spread i and read 
for the man who hooks it on a stic 
containing perhaps a score. These 
sticks are one above the 
other in the smoking-chambers, until 
their walls are covered with the 
fish, heads up and insides exposed 
to the fumes of pungent smoke pro- 
duced by fragrant chips and saw- 
dust. For ten hours or so they are 
thus enclosed, and then are packed 
and despatched at once to market. 
The Russian and North German eat 
their herrings raw, and, being dain- 
ty in that matter, take them only 
when they are in their prime. But 
competition has its evils as well 
as its merits; and it is feared, by 
those who look more ahead than 
the old established custom, that 
the new system will result in 
greater harm than is yet foreseen 
by many. The herring are easily 
frightened ; and if they are met too 
far from the haunts to which the 
come in countless shoals, the Loc 
Fyne experience may be renewed 
on an infinitely greater scale, to 
the ruin, if not starvation, of thou- 
sands who depend upon them. Be- 
sides, the Continental markets get 
glutted by cheap, inferior early fish : 
for the herring of May is to that of 
June and later months as is the 
stripling to the alderman. And we 
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all know how difficult it is to raise 
the price of a depreciated article. 
It would be well if the Fishery 
Commissioners were to look to this 
and kindred matters in the herring- 
fishery, which should have a regular 
close-time, say from January to the 
middle of May. 

If you have an impressionable 
heart, venture not within a curing- 
house. The work and the weather 
are warm, the clothing is light, and 
the beauty of the artistes is renowned. 
We heard it was so, and proved it 
with our eyes. With what grace 
that tall, dark, Spanish-looking girl 
has thrown her yellow kerchief 
across her raven locks! With what 
a coquettish smile she reminds you 
that you must pay your footing ! and 
as her eyes flash responsively to 
your admiring glance, you wonder 
whence this damsel came to do such 
work. And yet, on turning round, 
you see the Scandinavian hair, eyes, 
and features, forming studies quite 
as bewitching to the lover of the 
beautiful, whatever form it takes. 
The lads of the Lews are not un- 
worthy of such mates, who come 
from many parts, and by thei in- 
dustry add not a little to the 
“*tocher” which helps to furnish 
boat and gear. 

Next morning, with the rising 
sun, the well-named steamer the 








Express started with the mails for 
Ullapool, and we gladly seized the 
chance to see yet more of the west 
coast. Truly, Fortune favoured us. 
Such a sky, and sea, and outline 
we had not thought to look upon on 
this side of the Levant. Something 
similar we had gazed at with heart- 
filling emotion from the extinct 
crater above Aloupka, across the 
blue waters of the Black Sea, to the 
gigantic mountains of the Caucasus. 
But in truth neither Alps nor Hima- 
layas ever stirred our souls as did 
that morning run across the Minch. 
From the northern headland of Cape 
Wrath to the Argyleshire hills, 
there lay before us, in every line 
and shape of mountain grandeur, 
with all their purple glory pencilled 
by the softest gold and silver lights, 
the homes of men the history of 
whose race is one of war and ro- 
mance well fitting. 

If you would know the crowding 
feelings which make us thank the 
Creator of all things for giving us 
such soul-uplifting pleasure as from 
that glorious panorama, go to the 
Hebrides, and pray that, as you 
= the Summer Isles, steam up 

h Broom, and cast your anchor, 
you may be favoured with such 
weather as helped to make our 
trip one long-continued song of 
praise. 
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BUSH-LIFE IN QUEENSLAND.—PART VIIL 


XXIV.—EVIL COUNSEL AND EVIL DEEDS—M‘DUFF’S DEATH. 


Tue next day saw Yering de- 
serted of its visitors. Almost all 
the station people wended their 
ways homeward, and only a few of 
the labouring classes remained to 
spend the small remnant of money 
which remained to them. 

How Cane and Ralf staved off 
the most pressing of their credi- 
tors’ demands, they themselves only 
knew. The horse had been seized 
at the instance of the hotel-keeper 
with whom they boarded, and they 
had apparently nothing to go upon 
except the position of Ralf’s father, 
which procured for them some credit 
in the way of food and drink. This 
morning, they sat together over a 
bottle of brandy, to which both, 
especially Cane, had frequent re- 
course. 

“Well,” said Ralf, sulkily, “ you 
have managed to get us into a nice 
mess.” 

“Shut up, you growling . 
You're the biggest sneak hi hever 
comed hacross, You halways turns 
round hon your mates when things 
don’t go just right,” returned his 
amiable friend. 

“ No wonder !”” answered the lat- 
ter; “you make yourself out so 
knowing, and you let a 
bush-horse quietly walk off with 
stakes big enough to put us on 
our legs again, without bets. I 
wouldn’t have cared so much if it 
hadn’t belonged to that stuck- 
up Fitzgerald.” 

“ D—— him!” echoed the other. 
“ Hi’d sooner hit ’ad been ’im than 
that hother cussed pup whot hi saw 
a-lookin’ hafter ’im. Hi’ll settle 
that ’s ’ash yet, hef hi gets ’alf 

















a slant,—hi will, s’elp me, for the 
sake hof this business.” 





“Bosh!—you’re always skyting 
about what you'll do. What can 
you do now, when we want some 
good advice? That’s more to the 

urpose——” 

“Can’t you get that ere —— 
hold M‘Duff to lend you some 
cash ?” asked Cane. 

“ He’d sooner give me his blood,” 
returned Ralf; “ besides, this for- 
gery business is blown all over the 
country by this time, and people 
will be shy of taking his cheques.” 

“ Didn’t yo say has ’ow a diggin’s 
butcher wos a comin’ tere to buy 
sheep ?” 

“By Jove,” uttered Ralf, a new 
light breaking in upon him, “we 
might get any amount of gold, if 
we could lay our hands on it! 
Those fellows nearly always pay in 
pure metal.” 

“You sed has ’ow the hold boy 
was agoin’ down to Sydney habout 
them ere forged flimsies. Hif we 
could get ’old of ’is valise, we 
might put that little business to 
rights too; burn them, hand square 
hourselves with the gold for a fresh 
start hin Sydney.” 

“Right you are,” returned Ralf, 
admiringly ; “ you have got a brain. 
I believe’s it’s easy enough done.” 

“Hof course hit is. We'll cut 
away there. Hi’ll camp hin the 
bush. You stay hup hat the ’ouse, 
—find hout’is plans, and get ’old of 
the valise, ’and it hover to me, hand 
hi’ll stow hit away hall serene.” 

Accordingly, they both started for 
Cambaranga. Ralf, who had an 
intimate knowledge of the country 
around the station, pointed out a 
place to Cane, in close proximity to 
the head-station, where he might 
remain camped for some time in 
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secrecy, and then made his own 
way to the house. 

t was dark when he arrived. 
Mr. M‘Duff was at home, as well 
48 a young man who had been 
engaged to fill the position of 
overseer vacated by old Graham. 
M‘Dnuff was by no means in a good 
humour. Whether he suspected 
Ralf as the thief who was preyin 
on what he worked so hard for, an 
loved so much, or whether it was 
that he merely disliked and de- 
spised the character of the young 
man, was hard to say. His manner 
was more than usually stern and 

The news of old Graham’s 
‘death did not seem to affect him 
much. He knew his worth, and 
appreciated his good qualities; but 
he had expected the catastrophe so 
long that it was by no means a 
shock. His mind was much more 
‘disturbed about the forgeries which 
had interfered with the currency of 
his cheques; and he ptoduced one 
after another, which had been sent 
up for his inspection, .wntil Ralf 
saw all the evidences of his crime 
before him on the table. If he 
could only get possession of» them ! 

In the course of the evening he 
learnt that M‘Duff intended start- 
ing for Sydney next day, to give per- 
sonal evidence in the affair, which 
he was determined to investigate 
thoroughly. The butcher from the 
gold-fields had come, and only left 
that morning; therefore his gold 
must still be in the house. 

If Ralf could only lay his hand on 
that valise, he would never get into 
such a scrape again,—never, never ! 

He could not listen to what 
M‘Doff said, so busy was he plan- 
ning his measures. At last it was 
bed-time, and all retired to their 
rooms; but Ralf cannot sleep,—he 
sits and ponders. After a couple 
of hours’ time, he slips off his boots, 
and makes his way over to the 
house in which M‘Duff sleeps. 


The superintendent’s heavy, mea- 
sured breathing is heard from the 
bed. Where can he have put his 
papers and the gold? He intends 
starting early; he has surely - 
ed his valise. It is so dar 
knocks against a chair slightly, he 
M‘Duff’s quick ear warns him. He 
opens his eyes. “ Who is there ?” 
he asks, in his stern, — voice. 
Ralf is close to the door—he steps 
out, and hastening over to his 
room, jumps into bed, and draws 
the blankets over him as he is. 
Presently he notices a light; and 
M‘Duff walks across the courtyard, 
comes straight to his room, and 
looks in through the open door. 
Ralf is breathing hard in apparent- 
ly sound sleep, and the superin- 
tendent goes away satisfied to the 
other man’s room, and then walks 
back to his own. Ralf dares not 
try it again. He lies for an hour or 
two revolving plans, and decides 
on consulting Cane. Accordingly, 
he made his way out to the spot 
where that worthy was camped. It 
was about half a mile distant, in 
a small patch of rocky, broken 
country, beside a little spring; and 
awakening him, he narrated what 
he had learnt. 

“ Hit’s hall no use,” remark- 
ed Cane, on learning full particulars. 
“The hold fellow ’as got hevery- 
think stowed haway, so has yer 
can’t lay yer ’ands hon it. I votes 
we stick ’im hup hon the r 

Ralf frightened. “Robbery!” 
he said. 

“Robbery!” sneered the other, 
mimicking the tone. ‘ Wot :was 
ag about to-night, eh? Dorit) be 

fool now, and spile halk 
Find hout which way’ he-means' to 
take, hand come ‘ere nnge sono 
hafter, and we'll some’ow. 
Now get halong back before.:ye’re 
misse 
With this they parted, and Ralf 
had a good hour in bed before day- 
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light broke. M‘Duff was up early, 
and had his horse ready. Ralf, to 
blind him to the real state of affairs, 
pretended laziness, and came in late 
to breakfast, keeping his eyes and 
ears open all the time. M‘Duff 
tells his last night’s adventure, and 
persists in believing some one was 
in his room. The new overseer 
laughs loudly, much to M‘Duff’s 
disgust, for he is not given to 
creating false alarms. He informs 
them that he is going down the 
“ mailman’s old track,” which will 
save him twenty miles in the jour- 
ney. Ralf knows it well. It isa 
narrow bridle-path, leading partly 
through thick scrubby country, and 
partly over mountains. Here and 
there the track is very indistinct, 
and in some places there is none. 
It is only known to the older sta- 
tion hands, and is seldom traversed 
now, although formerly the mail- 
man used it; but his route is now 
changed. M‘Duff knows it well 
also. It would take him a day and 
a half by the main road to accom- 
plish what he can do by this path 
im one. He brings out his valise. 
Ralf thinks it looks heavy. M‘Duff 
straps it on, and mounting, nods a 
hasty good-bye, and is off. Ralf is 
on tenter-hooks to go to Cane, but 
the overseer is in the way. The 
man is polite to his employer's son, 
and would like to become acquaint- 
ed with him, and therefore delays 
his business to indulge in a chat. 
But Ralf’s gruff, uncivil answers 
drive him off; and catching his 
horse, the sociable young fellow 
goes away whistling. 

Ralf now gets his horse also, and 
is soon detailing his knowledge to 
Cane, who, without a word, straps 
his few effects on the horse which 
he has already saddled, 

“Come hon,” he said. “Lead 
the way hon to the track, hand 
push halong, hif yer don’t want to 
miss yer last chance.” 





A roundabout way brought them 
to the “ mailman’s track,” and soon 
they were cantering along it in si- 
lence, glancing eagerly ahead of 
them for their prey. As they 
hurry on, Cane explains his plan 
to Ralf. They were both provided 
with revolvers, which many people 
in the Bush carry. These they 
slung in their belts, to give them 
the appearance of Bushrangers, 
while a red handkerchief apiece, 
in which holes had been cut for 
their eyes, was a sufficient disguise. 
Their clothes were in no wise dif- 
ferent from those of fifty others, and 
they feared not being recognised. 
They hurried on faster,—they are 
now about eighteen miles from 
home, and expect to see the quarry 
every minute. At last they notice 
him about a couple of hundred 
yards ahead, as he leaves a small 
open space to enter some timber. 

Cane now takes the lead; he 
hunts now by sight. Making a 
detour to get in front, and whis- 
poms fiercely to Ralf that, “ should 

e fail to stick by him,” he “ will 
never see another day’s light,” he 
rushes out on the unsuspecting man. 
“Bail up! bail up!” shout the 
two red-veiled attackers, revolvers 
in hand. “Throw hup yer harms, 
or hill drop yer!” shouts Cane, 
intimidatingly. 

But M‘Duff is not to be got 
so easily; and hitting his horse 
with the spurs, he tears along 
shouting “Never!” and __brand- 
ishing his stout hunting-crop. 
Both men gallop alongside, threat- 
ening his life once more; and per- 
haps the determination of the Super 
might have caused them to give up 
the attempt, had not Ralf’s hand- 
kerchief fallen off. M‘Duff turn- 
ing at the time recognised him, and 
uttering his name in fierce tones, as 
he struck about him wildly with 
his whip, vowed that he should 
hang for the attempt on his life. 
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“Shoot him, Ralf!” cries Cane. 
“Shoot the hold , or he'll ’ave 
yer blood.” 

Ralf’s trembling fingers might 
have obeyed the fearful command, 
when a smashing blow from the 
hunting-crop knocked the revolver 
out of his hand, and saved him the 
commission of the dreadful crime. 
But in the same moment “ crack” 
goes one of the chambers of Cane’s 
six-shooter; and he has rivalled his 

eat namesake and antitype, the 
rst murderer. 

The grim, money-loving. old 
Super—so firm and fair in some 
things, so heartless and lax in 
others—falls from his saddle. His 
foot getting entangled in the stirrup- 
iron, the body is dragged along by 
the frantic horse, striking against 
stumps and roots, and being kicked 
at furiously by the animal, against 
whose hind-legs it is occasionally 
dashed with violence. The road is 
strewn with little articles belong- 
ing to the unfortunate man. His 
helmet lies at the spot where the 
shot was fired, his whip farther on, 
then his knife and matches, and 
then some plugs of tobacco; a little 
farther lies scattered some money, 
then clots of blood,—and a mark of 
the trailing body runs all along the 
road 





Cane and Ralf were at first se- 
riously alarmed lest the animal 
should become maddened with fear 
and make its escape, valise and all ; 
but the stirrup-leather comes off, 
and the body falls to the ground. 
Soon after, they succeed in catch- 
ing the frightened steed, and lead 
him back snorting to where its 
master lies a pitiful sight, with his 
grizzly hair and beard, a thick mass 
of dust and blood, his face almost 
undistinguishable with — bruises. 
Twenty minutes before, he was 
in full vigour, his mind occupied 
with plans for his earthly welfare ; 
and now his spirit, that “ wander- 








ing fire,” has joined old Graham’s 
in pioneering the “dark, undis- 
covered shore” of that black river 
from which no explorer’s report has 
ever been received. 

With eager haste they tear off the 
valise and examine the contents. 
They pull out handkerchiefs and 
collars, a couple of shirts, and some 
other articles of clothing, a cheque- 
book, some papers (only accounts). 
What! no money! none of the 
hated forged cheques ! 

“Examine his pockets,” says 
Cane. 

Ralf shrinks from touching the 
fearful thing. 

“Curse your white liver!” snarls 
the red-handed man, fit for any 
deed now,—and, bending down, 
turns out pocket after pocket. 
Nothing ! (indeed, M‘Duff had 
made up the post-bag before leav- 
ing, into which he had put the 
forged cheques, as well as the 
crossed cheque which he had re- 
ceived from the “diggings” butch- 
er, and by this time the mailman 
was hastening with them along 
another road down to town.) In 
his rage he vents his resentment 
by kicking the helpless clay, say- 
ing, “You put me hout hall night 
in the Bush wonst—hit’s your turn 
now.” 

Ralf is getting stupefied; he is 
only now waking up to what has 
occurred. 

“Come halong, you fool!” shouts 
the chief villain; “let’s get the 
carcass hout o’ this some’ow, hand 
then we’ll see wot’s to be done.” 

A couple of deep round lagoons 
lay alongside of the track; and half 
carrying, half dragging the body 
between them, they threw it into 
the black water on the far side 
from the road. The water splashed 
and surged in widening circles, 
wetting their feet as they stood on 
the banks. What a relief to get 
rid of that evidence of guilt—mo- 
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tionless, inanimate, but more terrible 
than any living witness! The valise 
and saddle, weighted with stones, 
are likewise flung into the pool, 
and every evidence of the crime is 
carefully hidden from sight. 

And now Cane, whose mind 
seems to have grown clearer and 
stronger with the emergency, gives 
instructions to the trembling wretch 
beside him as to what must be 
done. They had passed some miles 
back a small gunyah and yard tem- 
porarily occupied by a flock of 
“ hospital” sheep, shepherded by 
an old black gin. 

Cane, alive to the urgent neces- 
sity of obliterating all tracks, orders 
Ralf to go to the place and cause 
the old woman, who knows him, 
and is likely to obey his orders 
without hesitation, to drive her 
sheep out here for a night, and 
camp near the water-hole. He is 
aware that the tracks of the sheep 
on the road will hide the footprints 
of the galloping horses and the 
trailing of the body, and that as 
they crowd round the margin of the 
lagoon in their anxiety to drink, 
all marks there will be effaced. He 
impresses the necessity on Ralf of 
getting home quickly and unob- 
servediy, and of examining all 
M‘Duff’s papers. He himself will 
cross the Bush and make for an- 
other station at some considerable 
distance off, so that he may estab- 
lish an alibi if ee and in 
two or three days’ time he will re- 
turn to the camp where he spent 
the previous night. Ralf can meet 
him there. 

Now that M‘Duff is out of the 
road, Ralf will have charge, and can 
easily put matters right as regards 
business. But first of all, they 
must set this straight. 

After undergoing much advising, 
threatening, imploring, and sneer- 
ing, Ralf is ready to start. Cane 
then parted with him, taking the 





murdered man’s horse, which he has 
decided to shoot in the first thick 
scrub he comes to at a sufficient 
distance from the spot. 

Ralf rode as one inadream. He 
succeeded in finding the sheep, and, 
making some excuse, he started the 
half-crazed old woman with them 
to the lagoons. Then he gallo 
home half frenzied with ag 
mind dwelling on the tragedy he 
had so lately borne a part in. The 
yo overseer had not returned, 
and Ralf breathes more freely as 
he turned his horse into the pad- 
dock and sought hisroom. There 
was something clinging to him 
which he could not shake off. Go 
where he would, something awful 
there was at his elbow—a fearful 
load on his soul! Outwardly he 
was the same as this morning, but 
inwardly——- An _indefinable ter- 
ror haunted him. He threw him- 
self on his bed. “O God! O 
God! O God!” He started as 
he uttered the holy name. What 
had he done? The whiteness of 
his soul had long, long ago been 
smudged with black dirt; and now, 
after years of absence, on the same 
ground he had changed its colour 
to a brighter hue, but a darker 
stain. The overseer rode up mer- 
rily. A happy, careless lad, he 
strode in with a cheery remark, 
but suddenly stopping, asked if 
Ralf was ill. 

“Only a bad headache,” he was 
answered. “I’m often like this.” 
He could eat nothing. That night, 
when all was silent, he stole over 
to the dead man’s chamber. How 
he abhorred the cursed money. 
Sooner a thousand times over would 
he have appeared before the world 
as a defaulter, or as a thief, than 
as he now was; yet it must be 
done. Each article put him in 
mind of his victim. Guiltily he 
lanced over his shoulder, fancying 
that he heard stealthy footsteps, or 
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that a voice whispered oe 
in his ear. Nothing could he find. 
No money—no checques; nothin 

of any value. And the deed ha 

been done  uselessly — uselessly. 
O God! what is that on the bed? 
An indistinct form shapes itself. 
He almost faints. Tush! it is only 
the washing, which the woman has 
laid out there. Back to his room, 
where, amid incoherent ravings and 
a of mind, he passed the rest 
of that awful night. He wished 
Cane would return. He wanted 
to look once more on the spot, to 
see that all was right ; but he dared 
not. What if the old gin, with the 
sharp eyes her race is celebrated 
for, has detected the tracks? Her 
instinctive sagacity would enable 
her to follow up the clue. All 
the day succeeding, and the night 
which followed, and the day after, 
Ralf remained in a state of mind 
bordering on insanity. The over- 
seer oll woman in the kitchen, 
indeed, began to suspect that the 
brandy which he had procured from 
M‘Duff’s store, and which he drank 
in immense quantities, was about 
to produce a fit of horrors; but, 
strange to say, it had no effect 
whatever on his agitated system. 
The day was now at hand when 
Cane promised to return to the ren- 
dezvous, and Ralf counted every 
minute until his stronger-minded 
associate should assist him in bear-. 
ing a share of the oppressing 
secret. 

That evening a horseman was 
announced approsching ; and Ralf, 
concluding that Cane had changed 
his intentions, and had decided 
upon staying at the house, ran out 
to meet him. It was not Cane, 
however, but Ralf’s father, Mr. Cos- 










grove, sen. He had, in conse- 
quence of the unsatisfactory infor- 
mation which had reached him, 
started out from home very sud- 
denly ; and leaving Ruth in Syd- 
ney, where he had received fur- 
ther disquieting intelligence, he 
had continued his journey to Cam- 
baranga, to confer with M‘Duff 
about the very business which was 
taking the latter to New South 
Wales, unknown to his employer 
and partner. 

The unexpected face fell cold 
upon the guilty heart; but there 
was something in old associations 
and blood which, notwithstanding 
all, gave to him some measure of 
comfort. He felt a desire to cling 
to his father; he felt that there 
stood the only one who would seek 
to palliate his wickedness, if possi- 
ble. His subdued and quiet man- 
ner, so different to what his father 
had ever before noticed in him, 
struck the elder Cosgrove very 
much; and he felt that perhaps 
the young man had seen the folly 
of his doings, and was about to 
change. 

He met him with a greater show 
of affection than he had bestowed 
on the prodigal for some years, and 
asked for M‘Duff. 

It was well for Ralf that the 
young overseer came out just then 
to answer the question, for he only 
kept himself from falling by cling- 
ing to the paddock-fence. Cos- 
grove’s annoyance at having missed 
the Super was expressed rather 
loudly, and the bustle of unsad- 
dling the horse served to divert 
attention from Ralf, who managed 
to get inside the house, where he 
fortified himself by drinking a large 
quantity of brandy. 
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xXXV.—A FEARFUL JOURNEY—HIDING GUILT. 


The activity and excitement 
consequent upon the arrival of Mr. 
Cosgrove relieved Ralf from much 
observation, and to a certain ex- 
tent relaxed the strain on his 
mind. His father’s conversation, 
however, was full of poignant bit- 
terness; and the arrows of remorse 
fell. fast upon him as the elder 
Cosgrove seemed willing to forget 
all the old grievances and errors 
of the past. He would possibly 
even have hushed up his son’s 
forging transactions, and paid his 
debts once more, had he made an 
open confession, and determined to 
lead anew life; but now there was 
an impassable gulf fixed between 
him and ordinary men. 

The past life was over. A new 
life had begun. Never again would 
men take him by the hand and 
welcome him to their homes. 
Henceforth he was worse than a 
pariah—he was a wild beast. As 
these thoughts kept crossing his 
mind, a groan, occasioned by his 
mental distress, would now and 
then burst from him; and at last, 
excusing himself on the plea of 
illness, he again sought his room, 
to pass another wretched night. 

At breakfast next morning he 
received a still greater shock, for 
Mr. Cosgrove, speaking of his jour- 
ney, incidentally remarked, “ a 
the way, I came along the mail- 
man’s track yesterday. They want- 
ed to dissuade me doing so at the 
other end, for they feared I could 
not find my way after my long 
absence; and as I passed the Lilly 
Lagoon, I fancied I saw something 
in the water like a dead body.” 

“A dead body!” laughed the 
overseer. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Cosgrove. “I 
did not go close to it. It was 
something dead, I am sure.” 


Ralf said nothing; he was pale 
and rigid, his fingers stiff and cold, 
his hair rising on his head, his 
heart beating violently. 

“Tt might have been a sheep, 
or a kangaroo, or perhaps a calf,” 
suggested the overseer. 

“Ah, yes,” joined in Ralf—“a 
calf, no doubt; there are plenty of 
wild cattle in the scrubs there. 

The conversation changed; but 
his nerves ‘were wrung worse than 
ever. 

Twice he went to the rendezvous, 
but it was vacant. How he longed 
for Cane! He even prayed that he 
might come. His father, notici 
his careworn, rd look, felt 
alarmed, and proposed sending for 
a doctor. To this, however, Ralf 
vehemently objected. 

On going the third time, about 
sundown, to the meeting-place, he 
saw his brother-in-blood dismount- 
ing. He was much relieved. He 
rushed up, surprising Cane with the 
fervency of his welcome, and made 
him acquainted with the fact of 
his father’s sudden arrival, and his 
having noticed the body. These 
were two pieces of intelligence 
which entirely took Cane by sur- 
a but, equal to the occasion, 

e spoke after a few minutes’ re- 
flection. 

“Now, look ’ere: we want to 

t rid of that carcass—that is the 

thing to be done; hand hafter 
that you can gammon penitent, tell 
hall to the governor, and get round 
im, hand you'll be has right has. 
hever. Ten to one ’e'll give you 
charge ’ere, and cut ’ome; hand, 
my word, we’ll commence then hon 
a new lay. Hour luck his honly 


just a-turning.” 


“But what shall we do about— 
about—I mean—that thing over 
there ?” asked Ralf, his voice sink- 
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ing to a whisper as he pointed in 
the direction of the lagoons on the 
mailman’s track. 

“ Hit’s nigh full moon to-night,” 
returned Cane. “’Ave yer got , al 
quiet ’osses in the paddock ?” 

“Yes,” returned the other. 
“ Why hd 

“When they hall goes to bed, 
we'll get hup the ’osses, saddle a 
couple, hand lead hout hanother 
with a pack-saddle, fish the stiff 
un hout o’ the water, hand hump 
im hoff the road somewhere, and 
make hashes hof ’im. There’s 
plenty hof time to get back hafore 
morning. Now, cut haway back, 
and hi’ll be hup hat the ’ouse by 
the time I thinks the rest ’as turned 
hin. You come hout when you 
‘ears me a-whistling, hand we'll set 
to work.” 

Ralf did as he was bid; but he 
thought his father and the overseer 
would never leave off talking, so 
anxious did he feel to get away out 
to destroy the evidence of his crime. 
He could not understand Cane’s 
coolness and indifference. 

Just as the rest were rising to 
retire, he distinguished a long low 
whistle, not far off. No one noticed 
it but himself. He gave his stained 
hand in friendly clasp to the others, 
and wished them “ good-night.” 

Again the whistle. This time 
he slipped out and spoke a few 
words to Cane, begging him to 
wait a few minutes longer, until 
all should have time to get asleep. 
About the buildings a quantity of 
couch-grass grew, which, although 
short from constant grazing, still 
afforded very sweet picking to the 
horses, who were accustomed to 
come up each night for a short 
time and feed on it. A number of 
these were now engaged cropping 
the short feed. After about a 
quarter of an hour’s waiting, they 
selected three suitable ones, bridled, 
saddled, and led them out of the 


addock at some distance from the 

ouse, through a gap in the fence, 
which a couple of loose rails afford- 
ed. Then mounting, they made the 
best of their way along the track. 

Cane lit his pipe, and leading 
the pack-horse, followed the shiv- 
ering leader as if he had been en- 
gaged in the most ordinary occupa- 
tion in life. Ralf could not speak. 
He made his way, as if under a 
mesmeric spell, towards the object 
which fascinated his mind. He 
felt that he must look upon it once 
more, although he hated and feared 
it. They push along, cantering 
when they can, for Cane perpet- 
ually urges haste. Here it was 
where they saw him leave the 
plain and enter the timber. 

This is the spot. As they turn 
off the road and approach the banks, 
a turtle drops off a branch of a tree 
into the water with a splash, and 
a mob of ducks fly up with an 
alarming quacking noise and hur- 
ried flapping. It startles Ralf, and 
even Cane loses his equanimity for 
a little. Now they look for what 
they know only too well is there. 
Where is it? They walk side by 
side round the black pool, for Ralf 
will not leave his companion’s side 
for one instant. 

It is not there. “Can you see 
the thing ?” inquires Cane. 

Ralf shakes his head, but the 
next minute he stands glaring fix- 
edly at something on the dark 
water half covered by the broad 
leaves of the lotus. 

“What yonder floats on the rue- 
ful floor?” Ah, they need no one 
to tell them that ! 

“Don’t be a fool now,” 
fiercely grinds out Cane between 
his teeth. “Here, give us a ’old 
o’ that ’ere long stick, till I fish ’im 
hout.” They had “good luck to 
their fishing ;” and scarcely know- 
ing what he did, Ralf assists in 
dragging the stiffened form out on 
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the bank and lifting it on to the 
pack-saddle, where they, or rather 
Cane, who alone seems to have his 
wits about him, fastened it as best 
he could. 

A small range of hills not far 
away rose on their left hand, and 
Cane directed Ralf to lead the way 
across them. It was a terrible 
journey. Ralf feared to ride on, 
and feared to stay. The curlew’s 
mournful cry chilled his blood, and 
the branches of the trees he 
seemed to clutch at him with aveng- 
ing hands. 

“’Old’ard a bit,” utters the man 
of blood behind; “the thing’s 
a-slippin’ hoff the ’oss. Get hoff 
and shove hit hover a bit.” Ralf 
did as he was bid; but in the act of 
lifting the cold wet burden, his face 
comes in contact with the weed- 
entangled, dripping hair. Not for 
worlds would he touch it again, 
and Cane is obliged to dismount 
and readjust matters. 

The dead man is lying on his 
back across the pack-saddle, the 
moonlight falling fall on the pale 
mangled features, one stiff rnght 
arm pointing upward to the sky, 
as if accusing his murderers before 
Him who set that silent light above 
them in the midnight heaven. The 
pack-horse is a bad leader, and 
drags behind, compelling them to 
adopt a funeral pace. As they 
cross the mountain-ridge, the moon 
reveals to them a stretch of broken, 
mountainous, dark-looking country, 
through which winds a tortuous 
line of silver water. This place 
is seldom traversed, on account of 
the rocky soil and poor pasturage. 
They descend, and after travelling 
a mile or two into the heart of it, 
they come upon a large fallen tree, 
whose limbs afford abundance of 
fuel. 

“Tt will do,” says Cane. “Get 
hoff and gather some wood.” 

Ralf sets to work like a madman. 
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Cane undoes the straps, and giving 
the ghastly pack a push, upsets it 
on the ground, where it falls on all- 
fours,—being supported by the 
drawn and stiffened limbs. They 
now cover it with limbs and logs 
of wood. Hide it from light; shut 
it out from view. They draw the 
horses away; and Cane at last, 
striking a match, sets fire to a pile 
of dead leaves. There it burns; 
now it seizes the small stuff, and 
soon it roars up in a great blaze. 
He fires the pile in several places. 
The heat is so great that they are 
forced to retire for some time, dur- 
ing which the flames rise higher 
and fiercer. They sit together at 
the foot of a large tree. Ralf’s 
head is buried in his hands, which 
are resting on his knees; while his 
companion draws out a short black 
pipe, which he proceeds to light, as 
e watches the fire, from which 
fitful gleams fall, sometimes upon 
his dogged bullet-head and heavy 
jowl, and sometimes upon the 
three horses, as they stand tied up 
close at hand. 

At last the flames sink lower—the 
small stuff is evidently consumed— 
and rudely pushing Ralf, he orders 
him to “ stick on some more.” 

As in a dream, his nostrils filled 
with the sickening odour of the 
roasting flesh, the wretched man 
approached the fire, a bundle of 
fuel in his arms; but, powers of 
mercy, what a sight met his gaze! 
The body had been turned by the 
falling wood; the sinews had con- 
tracted, and altered its position. 

It was on its knees. The hair 
and beard had burnt away, as well 
as the lips, revealing the grinning 
teeth. The head had fallen back, 
and the arm still remained pointing 
to heaven, as if the body, in the last 
moments of its existence, obeyed 
the latest desires of the immortal 
spirit it had clothed, and implored 
divine vengeance for blood spilt. 

G 
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His nerves could stand the strain 
no longer, and the criminal fell to 
the ground in a fainting-fit before 
the dumb accuser. 

Cane sprang up, and dragging 
Ralf a little on one side, muttered 
to himself— 

“Tf it wasn’t that you might be 
useful some o’ them days, I'd shove 
you hon the coals halso—ten to 


July 


one hif you don’t let heverythink 
hout.” 

In an hour or two it was all over. 
Charred bones alone remained; and 
making a huge fire above them, 
which would continue to burn for 
some hours, they once more retraced 
their steps through the dismal forest, 
arriving at Cambaranga about half 
an hour before daylight. 


XXVI.—BESSIE’S MARRIAGE—MUSTERING FOR NEW COUNTRY— 
THE HON. MR. DESMARD. 


On the return of the Bettyamo 
party from Yering, Bessie’s wedding 
took place without delay. The 
clergyman had accompanied them 
back, everything was in readiness, 
and the affair passed off quietly. 
There were many present; but 
most of them came the day before, 
and left immediately after the cere- 
mony. Fitzgerald had returned 
just in time to be present, and 
rode over with John, who acted 
as groom’s-man. Stone looked 
very well, with his honest, manly 
countenance, and robust, athletic 
figure, beside merry-faced Bessie, 
whose eyes sparkled like an April 
day. 

Phoebe was of course the princi- 
pal bride’s-maid, and felt much at 
parting from her only sister,—the 
playmate of her childish days, and 
companion of her more advanced 
years. Mr. Gray, with his kind, 
motherly wife, went about cheerily, 
as usual, and seemed to realise the 
fact that a son had at last been 
given to them; and Mrs. Gray 
especially appeared not a little 
pleased as she contemplated her 
daughter’s bearded protector. 

It was, however, over at last. 
Mr. and Mrs. Stone took their seats 
on the buggy—for the ceremony 
had taken place in the morning 
early—and bidding good-bye to all, 
started on their wedding-trip to 


New South Wales, amid a shower 
of old boots and slippers. 

Most of the guests left after lunch, 
among them Fitzgerald and John, 
the latter of whom now had some 
busy work before him. The scene 
they have just witnessed has struck 
a chord which kept vibrating in 
Fitzgerald’s breast; and as they 
ride home, he made a confession 
of his adventure in Sydney, and 
of his having at last fallen in love, 
in the most unexpected way. 

“Most romantic,” replied John. 
“]T was not aware that so much 
sentiment existed in your nature.” 

“JT daresay not,” returned his 
friend. “I was not aware of it 
myself. I cannot account for it. 
I know absolutely nothing of the 
lady. I only saw her for a few 
minutes, and yet I cannot forget 
her. You know how I used to 
laugh at spoony fellows. Well, I 
can understand that now.” - 

“ But,” urged John, “you don’t 
know whether she is engaged or 
not. She may be unamiable — 
stupid.” 

“Tt’s no use, West. You may 
be right, but I feel drawn to her. 
I believe in her. I can read a 
noble, constant faith in her high 
brow and steadfast eyes—truth and 
reverence in the Madonna-shaped 
head—sensibility in the delicate 
nostril—and child-like purity in 
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the beautifully - formed lips and 
dimpled chin; while her air, figure, 
and conversation bespeak the cul- 
tured woman.” 

“Ah! it is plain you are in a 
hopeless way. Is it not strange,” 
he questioned, rather musingly, 
“that all the charms and virtues 
you describe with such enthusiasm 
have been before your eyes for 
many a year, and that you failed 
to notice them when displayed to 
you, and yet invest with them a 
perfect stranger whose looks may 
belie her? It is not an uncommon 
circumstance.” 

“Whom do you speak of?” de- 
manded Fitzgerald. 

“T mean Phebe Gray.” 

“Phebe Gray!” echoed the 
squatter. 

“Yes,” said West. “You have 
not mentioned a beauty, or charm 
of mind or manner, which Miss 
Gray does not possess in a large 
degree. But it is ever the same,” 
he continued, speaking more to him- 
self than the other. “We rarely 
appreciate sufficiently what we are 
familiar with; and as frequently as 
not, we go to the opposite extreme, 
and overestimate what we do not 

ossess or know. You seem to 
— endowed this young lady with 
every virtue under the sun, after 
an hour’s conversation.” 

“T am sure—that is, I think she 
has a gentle, charitable disposition.” 

“So has Phebe Gray.” - 

“She is refined in her tastes, 
sensible in her conversation, elegant 
in her manners.” 

“Phebe Gray certainly has not 
had the advantage, of mixing much 
with society; but as far as manners 
may be acquired without that, she 
is all you have described.” 

“She is witty and well read,— 
at least I think so, for she had me 
out of my depths before I knew 
where I was.” 

“My dear Fitz, go and talk to 
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Miss Gray; she will o our 
eyes. You are blind. She does not 
indeed make a parade of knowledge, 
but few of her years have read so 
much or thought so deeply, and 
is, besides, what your town beauty 
may not be—a dune, active little 
house-wife, with a bright interest 
in the everyday affairs of life, a 
good devoted daughter, and a lov- 
ing sister.” 

“T say, West,” said Fitzgerald, 
abruptly turning round on him,— 
“T do believe you are struck.” 

“Yes, I am,” replied John— 
“struck with admiration for her 
good, endearing qualities of mind 
and person; but not in love, if you 
mean that. I am not rich enough 
to allow myself to indulge in the 
luxury.” 

“Well, never mind, old fellow; 
who knows what the new coun- 
try will do for you? You'll come 
down a rich squatter before long.” 

This conversation awakened Fitz- 
gerald to a sense of the many excel- 
cellences in Miss Gray’s character, 
which he had never before per- 
ceived; and often afterwards he 
thought, as he reflected on the 
truth of what John had said, it 
would be well for him if he could 
love her; but that, he felt, was im- 

ossible. The face with the brown 
air, and soft dark eyes with the 
long lashes, haunted him. 

Next day mustering commenced 
for the new country. A mixed 
mob of cattle—cows, steers, and 
heifers—had to be collected, to the 
number of one thousand head; and 
before the ensuing evening, the 
usual sound of discontented, re- 
= remonstrating, or angry 

ellows, came from the yard in 
which the nucleus of the herd 
about to be sent away were con- 
fined. 

The stocking of new country 
afforded Fitzgerald an opportunity 
of eliminating from the general 
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herd such members of it as were 
troublesome from one cause or an- 
other; and all cattle whose favour- 
ite feeding-grounds marched on the 
large scrubs, together with such as 
associated with the wild mobs, were 
condemned to recommence life under 
different auspices. All cattle, more- 
over, which, from their knowledge of 
the country, and their wild nature, 
made themselves leaders of the rest, 
were picked out and brought home 
to the yards. Thus his own herd 
became free of many animals which 
were an unceasing source of annoy- 
ance; while the long overland jour- 
ney, and the daily supervision exer- 
cised over them in order to keep 
them upon their new pastures, to- 
gether with the change in disposi- 
tion which their constant contact 
with the men engaged in looking 
after them was sure to bring about, 
could not fail to be productive of 
the greatest good to the creatures 
so culled out. Many there were 
whose constitutions required change 
of pasture. Some were lean, and 
would never fatten upon the run 
to which they were accustomed. 
Others were so fat, that calves 
were not to be looked for from 
them; while a few were deter- 
mined rovers on _ neighbouring 
stations. 

Fitzgerald and John had ridden 
up to the house after yarding their 
first draft for the north, and were 
preparing to partake of ‘their even- 
ing meal, when the former, who 
happened to glance out of the 
window looking up the road, said 
quickly, “Come here, West; look 
at this fellow riding up. ’ Keep 
back a little; don’t let him ob- 
serve you.” 

The new-comer was indeed an 
object worthy of observation, and 
both the young men mentally ejacu- 
lated the words “ New chum.” 

He was an extremely nice-looking 
young fellow, with a high-bred, in- 
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telligent face, shaved, with the ex- 
ception of a fair moustache. His 
dress and horse, however, attracted 
attention, owing to the singularity 
of both. The steed was one whose 
great age could only be equalled by 
his extreme leanness, It was, in 
fact, a mass of bones and long hair, 
but had doubtless, many years ago, 
been of indisputable gameness, 
which was evinced by the constant 
motion of the pointed ears sur- 
mounting the brave, wrinkled old 
head, and the undiminished fire of 
the bold eyes, above which were 
situated deep, cavernous hollows. 
A single tusk stuck out, wild-boar 
fashion, on one side of the withered 
upper lip, whose fallen-in appear- 
ance betrayed the want of teeth in 
the poor old gums. Still his step, 
as he bowled up to the slip-panel, 
was brisk and energetic, though 
slightly tottering; and the stump 
of his docked tail stood up fiercely 
erect, bristling with short hair. 

The dress of his rider betrayed 
something of the romantic imagina- 
tion which colours the actions of so 
many new arrivals from Europe. A 
scarlet shirt and Garibaldi jacket, 
together with white breeches and 
Napoleon boots, and a helmet from 
which depended the gay ends of a 
silken pugaree, formed his costume. 
His waist was confined by a snake- 
skin belt sustaining innumerable 
square skin pouches; a revolver in 
its pouch was slung on the left hip, 
while a formidable silver-mounted 
bowie-knife with ivory handle de- 
pended by silver chains from the 
other. In addition to this, he car- 
ried in his hand a very fine-looking 
fowling-piece. 

“By Jove, old fellow,” muttered 
Fitzgerald, “you'll never be taken 
alive !” 

Presently one of the station black- 
boys, who happened to be ae 
about, entered with what 
had never been seen on Tn 
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run before—viz., a visiting-card, 
on which was printed, “The 
Hon. Adolphus Maurice le Poer 
French Ffrench de la Chapelle 
Desmard.” 

“Oh, hold me up!” groaned the 
squatter, handing John the paste- 
board, and going to the door, where, 
in spite of the grotesque attire, he 
could not help being favourably im- 
pressed with his visitor’s gentle- 
manly bearing. 

The new-comer’s address was 
likewise good, although somewhat 
marred by a drawling form of 
speech. 

“ Ah—Mistah Fitzgewald—ah— 
I conclude.” 

“That is my name,” said the 
squatter, bowing slightly. 

“ Ah —I—ah—heeah you are 
about —ah—sending some cattle 
northwards, and—ah—I came up— 
ah—to make some inquiries about 
them. The fact is—ah—I would 
—ah—very much like to——-ah—ac- 
company them.” 

“T shall be most happy, Mr. 
Desmard, to give you any informa- 
tion you require ; but in the mean- 
time, please to turn out your horse 
and come inside. We are just 
about sitting down to dinner.” 

The young man managed to un- 
saddle his old horse, though with 
considerable awkwardness, and 
turned him into the paddock, strok- 
ing his hog-maned neck, and pat- 
ting his lean sides—the hair on 
which, from its length (the result 
of great poverty), bore a strong re- 
semblance to fur—remarking— 

“ Wonderful cweateah! Suh- 
pwisingly intelligent! But—ah— 
I am inclined to think him—ah— 
aged.” 

“So am I,” returned his host, 
smiling. 

“ He—ah—requires no looking 
after whatever; nevah stways; al- 
ways chooses the wivah-bed, or bed 
of a cweek—ah—to pasturein. He 
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—ah—is vewy deah to me. He— 
ah—in fact, saved my life.” 
“Did he indeed!” said Fitz- 


gerald, looking at the ancient one 
with more respect than he had at 
first exhibited. “ Well, we’ll find 
some more tender grass for him 
to-morrow than the paddock affords ; 
meantime, bring your things inside.” 

This Mr. Desmard did, having 
occasion to make two journeys in 
so doing. His valise was twice the 
size of an ordinary one, and man 
articles hung to his saddle, after 
the manner of his tribe. The old 
horse must indeed have been a 
game creature to struggle on under 
so heavy a burden. 

In the course of dinner—which 
meal Mr. Desmard sat down to in 
his accoutrements, considerably to 
the uneasiness of the other two, 
who were not at all fond of being 
in the neighbourhood of new 
chums’ revolvers—he gave them a 
short account of himself and his in- 
tentions. 

“ My—ah—father is Lord Mart- 
lett. Perhaps you know the name.” 

Fitzgerald did not, but John re- 
cognised it as that of a popular, 
though by no means wealthy, peer 
in one of the adjoining counties to 
his own. 

“ Well—ah—when travelling by 
wail, my—ah—father met by acci- 
dent a gentleman who—ah—de- 
scwibed himself as— ah— Mistah . 
Bosterre, of Blowaway Downs, in 
Queensland ; and my—ah—father 
who is not a wich man, and—ah— 
has a numbah of —ah—childwen 
I am the third—ah—son), was 
elighted to heeah of an opening 
in—ah—this country for a young 
man. - He—ah—made some in- 
quiwies, and—ah—found that—ah 
—Mr. Bosterre was— ah — weally 
the-—-ah—man he wepwesented 
himself to be, and—ah—had him 
to Desmard Castle, wheah he was 
—ah—-vewy kind indeed to him. 
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“The end of this—ah—was, that 
Mistah Bosterre agweed—ah—to 
give me—ah—an appointment on 
his estate; and —ah—my father 
agweed to—ah—pay him a pwe- 
mium of—ah—thwee hundwed 
pounds for—ah—the first yeah. 

“T—ah—do not know much of 
—ah—business, but I thought it 
would — ah — look better were the 
—ah—money paid quarterly; and 
—ah—I proposed this to my—ah 
—father, who at once agweed, as 
did —ah— Mistah Bosterre, after 
some—ah— objections. 

“ Well, when I awived at Blow- 
away Downs, I—ah—weally did 
not see how I was to—ah—make 
any money. 

“T had—ah—to sit all day with 
—ah—RMrs. Bosterre in the—ah— 
parlour, and be introduced by her to 
—ah—her visitors as—ah—the son 
of her—ah—‘deah fwiend Lord 
Martlett ;> or I had to wide into 
town with—ah—old Bosterre, 
and undergo the same. 

“Tt was about this time that— 
ah—I became possessed of—ah— 
my horse. He is called Jacky-Jac- 
ky, after a celebwated bushwanger 
who—ah—owned him about thirty 
—ah— years ago; and — ah —al- 
though I have been led to doubt 
some—ah—at least of the  state- 
ments which—ah—have been made 
to me, I understand — ah — from 
various quarters, that—ah—such is 
weally the case.” 

“T quite believe it also,” said 
Fitzgerald. 

“ Ah, glad you say so. Bosterre 
sold him to me. Well—ah—I 
found my first quarter’s pwemium 
was —ah—paid, and my second 
was begun; and—ah—I thought— 
ah—I would ask old Bosterre about 
—ah—my appointment, and—ah— 
he quite agweed with me about the 
—ah—necessity for work, and—ah 
—brought me down next morning 
to the ram-yard, and — ah— gave 
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the rams into my chahge to—ah— 
look after. The cweateahs were 
engaged in—ah—knocking their 
heads together in —ah—the most 
painful way ; and—ah—during m 
connection with them, which— 
—was only during one day, I ma 
wemark, I—ah—found that—ah— 
they wesorted to it—-ah—as a 
wecweation when not particularly 
engaged—ah—otherwise. 

“On weturning to the house I— 
ah—awrdored the groom to—ah— 
saddle Jacky-Jacky, and I—ah— 
wode down and took my chahge 
away to the—ah—woods. We— 
ah—soon lost sight of—ah—habi- 
tations, and the solitude was dwed- 
ful. I began to—ah—-wemember 
those unfortunates of whom—ah— 
I had wead as lost—ah—for ever. 
I looked awound ; there was—ah— 
no watah. I had—ah—nothing to 
eat. There was—ah—no game to 
be seen, except—ah—a few small 
birds in the tops of—ah—a vewy 
high tree; but—ah—although I 
fired all my cahtwidges except one— - 
ah—at them, I—ah—missed them. 
A wevolver is—ah—wather diffi- 
cult to manage, when—ah—shoot- 
ing at—ah— vewy small birds, I 
find.” 

“Tt is indeed,” agreed the other 
two. 

“T became alarmed. No—ah— 
watah ; no—ah—food. Only one 
shot in my wevolver. I—ah—did 
not know where to turn. The sun 
was blazing—ah—hot. Was I— 
ah—going to pewish alone, with— 
ah—hungah and—ah—thirst? My 
thwoat got parched. I felt—ah— 
alweady the agonies of —ah— 
death. I determined to—ah— 
make one attempt to— ah—save 
my life. I wesolved to—ah—kill 
a ram, and—ah—dwink the blood 
of the cweateah. I—ah — dis- 
mounted and—ah—tied up Jacky- 
Jacky, and—ah—seeing one lying 
down not —ah—far off, which I 
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had noticed in the course of the— 
ah—morning, from the gweat size 
of his—ah—horns, and his vewy 
woolly body. I appwoached cauti- 
ously, for I—ah—expected evewy 
moment that—ah—he would wish 
to examine the—ah—stwength of 
my head; but—ah—he merely 
wrinkled his nose and—ah—show- 
ed his teeth. I—ah—kept my eye 
upon him, and—ah—I put the 
ball wight in the—ah—middle of his 
forehead, upon which he —ah— 
turned over and—ah—died. Vewy 
simply, I assuah you. The west 
of my chahge — ah — scampered 
away, but—ah—lI could not follow 
them. I—ah—dwew my bowie- 
knife, and —ah —cutting off the 
hideous cweateah’s — ah — head, I 
commenced drinking his blood; but 
—ah—stwange to say, I did not 
feel at all thirsty after the—ah— 
first mouthful. Indeed, I became 
—ah—dquite ill, pwobably from the 
—ah—seveah mental stwain. I— 
ah—lay down for some time; and 
as it—ah—grew cooler, I wesolved 
to abandon myself to—ah—Jacky- 
Jacky’s sagacity, who — ah — won- 
derful to relate, took me through 
—ah—paths known to himself, to 
—ah—the society of my fellow— 
ah—beings. But more singular 
still was—ah—the fact, that when 
I—ah—got home, the rams were— 
ah —home before me. fnd when 
—ah—lI welated the story of my— 
ah — pewil to Mistah Bosterre, he 
was—ah—most unfeeling. 

“He wushed away down to the— 
ah—yard, and on weturning he— 
ah—used the—ah—most fwightful 
language, and — ah — said that I— 
ah—had killed his imported Saxon 
ram — ah — Billy—who was—ah— 
worth two hundred—ah—pounds ; 
and — ah — he indulged in — ah — 
so great an amount of—ah—critical 
licence, and — ah — depweciatory 









general wemark in weference to all 
—ah—late awivals, that I felt my 
—ah—self-respect would not admit 
of my — ah— continuing to—ah— 
weside at Blowaway Downs; and 


-hearing of your— ah — intended 


journey, I thought I would—ah— 
call upon you.” 

Bursts of laughter occasionally 
interrupted the speaker, and as his 
hearers looked at one another, again 
and again they exploded with mer- 
riment. 

Neither liked Bosterre, who was 
a well-known character. Boastful, 
gp age a toady, and a knave, 

e made a regular trade of en- 
trapping “new chums,” and get- 
ting premiums from them, to 
suffer them to waste their time 
in idleness, and their means in 
folly. 

With regard to the overland trip, 
Fitzgerald referred Desmard to 
John, who, having taken rather a 
fancy to the lad, agreed to his 
forming one of the travellers, pro- 
mising him at the same time a 
remuneration equivalent to his 
services, — a proposal which much 
delighted the new hand, who had 
never known how to earn a shilling 
in his life. 

Mustering now proceeded with 
steady vigour, and Desmard was 
allowed to gain experience in tail- 
ing* those already brought in, 
along with two old and _ experi- 
enced hands, who were much 
amused with their companion’s 
eccentricities, and who never tired 
of relating his peculiar sayings. 


A few evenings later, the news 
of old M‘Duff’s disappearance and 
rumored murder struck astonish- 
ment and horror into the hearts of 
all in the district, which gradually 
increased as, step by step, suspicion 
fell, and eventually fi 


xed itself 





* Herding. 
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firmly, upon Ralf and Cane. Many 
there were who remained incredu- 
lous to the last; but on hearing the 
report of Cane’s having been seen 
in the neighbourhood, John felt a 
steady conviction of his guilt, while 
Fitzgerald was no less sure of Ralf’s 
complicity—a belief which was also 
strongly shared in by the stockman, 
Tommy, who calmly remarked that 
he knew “all along Ralf was born 
to be hanged.” 

On the morning of the day after 
the burning of the body a black- 
fellow came in from the Bush, and 
happening to see Ralf first, coolly 
addressed him with— 

“IT say, me been see-em two 
fellow whitefellow burn-em ‘nother 
whitefellow lasnigh.” * 

“You see them?’ utters Ralf, 
looking for nothing but immediate 
detection and arrest. 

“Yohi, me see ’em; bail that fel- 
low see me. Me sit down good 
way; me frighten; by-and-by me 
track ’em yarraman, that been come 
up here.” 

“Look here,” said Ralf, quickly, 
“bail you yabber ‘nother white- 
fellow. Me want to man ’em that 
one two fellow whitefellow. By- 
and-by you and me look out.” f 

Giving the nigger some rations 
and tobacco, and enjoining further 
secrecy, Ralf made for Cane’s re- 
treat, and informed him. 

“You fool, why didn’t you 
bring the nigger ’ere; we might 
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’ave knocked ’im hover, hand made 
hall safe.” 

“No, no,” said Ralf, decisively ; 
“no more blood. By this time all 
his tribe know it. We can, per- 
haps, get away now if we start at 
once; but sooner than shed more 
blood, I'll stay and give myself 
u had 

Cane could also see the futility 
of endeavouring to hold out longer 
against fate; and that night, after 
laying hands on whatever could be 
got of use to them in the house, 
the two disappeared, taking with 
them four of the best horses in the 
paddock. 

A few days afterwards, police 
arrived from Yering, headed by 
Dowlan, who made himself very 
active in his investigations. 

It was a simple matter to trace 
the horse-tracks from the lagoon 
to the fire. Blacks diving in the 
former brought up some of the 
dead man’s effects, and the charred 
bones at the fire spoke for them- 
selves. 

This, with their flight, and the 
statement of one of the men, who 
swore that he saw Ralf and another 
returning to the station some days 
previously, just before dawn, and 
the testimony of the blackfellow, 
formed a chain of circumstantial 
evidence which left no doubt in 
any one’S mind as to the perpetra- 
tors of the deed, and a pursuit after 
them was at once instituted. 





***T saw two white men burning another one last night.” 

+‘‘Yes;Isawthem. They did notseeme; I wasa long way off. I was fright- 
ened. Afterwards I tracked their horses ; they came up here.” 

t ‘‘ Look here, don’t tell any other white man ; I want to catch those two white 
men. 





By-and-by you and I will search for them.” 
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WELLINGTON AND REFORM. 


THERE are some subjects which 
popular opinion refuses to regard as 
open to discussion. They have be- 
come a part of the dogmatics of 
our politics, and a doubt cast upon 
their character or utility at once 
exposes the sceptic to a charge of 
heterodoxy which carries with it 
much more odium than even in 
its ecclesiastical application. The 
Parliamentary Reform of 1832 and 
Free Trade are the most notable 
of these questions. Perhaps from 
optimism, more probably from po- 
litical bigotry, we have come to re- 
gard these measures as if it were 
foolish or wicked to give any 
recognition to that other side 
which all public questions must 
present. This fact is strikingly 
demonstrated by the attitude of 
England at the present time to- 
wards those nations which prefer a 
protective policy to the principles 
of free trade. We practically re- 
fuse to look at the subject ds one 
open to controversy. Although the 
economists of Germany and Amer- 
ica are in no wise behind our own 
in clear-headedness, and although 
their ideas of trade legislation meet 
with more general acceptance 
throughout the world than even 
those of England, we insist upon 
treating their views as fallacies 
which do not even require refuta- 
tion. This position of political in- 
tolerance is so inconsistent with 
the liberty of thought which Brit- 
ain professes to allow in every 
other question, that it can only be 
excused by an assumption that we 
have become the sole authority up- 
on economical truth, and that any 
departure from the standard we 
have adopted must of necessity 
end in error. In short, our tone 


towards the rest of the world, with 





regard to free trade, is . identical 
with that employed by the Church 
of Rome in reference to religion 
towards all other ecclesiastical divi- 
sions of Christianity. 

The Reform Bill of 1832 has 
likewise found a place among our 
political dogmas. We are required 
not only to accept it as a fact, but as 
the embodiment of a first principle 
in politics. It was offered to the 
nation as a panacea, and received 
in the spirit which prefers a nos- 
trum to the regular prescription of 
the pharmacopeia. But we know 
that panaceas require to be repeat- 
edly applied, less on account of the 
necessities of the patient, than of 
the exigencies of the quacksalver. 
Unquestioning belief is the first 
condition demanded in empirical 
treatment; and thei promoters of 
Parliamentary Reform succeeded 
in instilling this spirit into the 
masses. Looking back to that 
measure in the light of the unmixed 
benefits which we assume to have 
flowed from it, we cannot bring 
ourselves to admit that Parliamen- 
tary Reform could ever have ap- 
peared in a questionable light to 
reasonable and honest statesmen. 
Historical retrospection can only 
applaud the foresight of the pro- 
moters of the Bill, and the narrow- 
ness, to use avery mild word, of 
its opponents. We refuse to ac- 
knowledge that the Reformers of 
1830-32 took a leap in the dark 
for the sake of party popularity, or 
that the misgivings of danger to 
the Constitution entertained by the 
Tories had any more reasonable 
basis than mere party exclusive- 
ness. No one in the present day 
would care to run the risk of 
being accounted singular or un- 
sound, by casting, doubts upon the 
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Reform measure of 1832. On the 
contrary, Tories as well as Whigs 
refer to the change only with ex- 
pressions of approval, not caring 
to be banned by the political an- 
athema maranatha which would 
inevitably be drawn down by a 
frank avowal of scepticism. In 
fact, upon Reform, as upon Free 
Trade, average British opinion, so 
liberal upon most other questions, 
is intolerant in the extreme. It 
has a fanatical horror of hearing 
the adverse side of the subject de- 
bated, and is ready to silence the 
objector with the ex cathedra de- 
nunciation, “ He hath a devil.” 

Yet, every unprejudiced thinker 
knows that what we are in the 
habit of calling Parliamentary Re- 
form, and which, more strictly 
speaking, is the extension of the 
franchise, is a subject about which 
reasonable doubts are perfectly per- 
missible. Those who, like our- 
selves, opposed the Bill, and with 
good reason, in 1830-32, and who 
have since loyally accepted the 
changes in the Constitution, may 
still discriminate between what 
we are directly indebted to Parlia- 
mentary Reform for, and what we 
owe simply to the material and 
moral progress of the nation. We 
have been accustomed to see many 
of the advantages attendant upon 
recent legislation attributed to the 
abolition of rotten boroughs, the 
extension of the franchise, and 
the representation in Parliament of 
the great centres of commerce and 
manufacture, which simply sprang 
from ordinary progress, and which 
would have been not less attain- 
able under the old system. At the 
same time, we readily recognise that 
benefits have accrued from the 
adaptation of parliamentary govern- 
ment to the extension of the nation. 
But we frankly confess our opinion 
that the time has not yet arrived 
when a balance-sheet can be made 
up of the good and evil arising 
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from the relaxation of our parlia- 
mentary system in 1832. Half a 
century is too short a time on 
which to base a judgment of so 
important a change, especially as 
the innovations are still pronounced 
incomplete, and as no constitutional 
question of the first importance has 
come to the surface during that 
time. The evidence is still imper- 
fect. It will be for posterity more 
or less remote to deliver the verdict. 

The interest in the great struggle 
that resulted in the Act of 1832 
revives afresh whenever a further 
inroad upon the Constitution, in 
the shape of an extension of 
the franchise, becomes imminent. 
Both parties draw their precedents 
and their arguments mainly from 
the proceedings of that epoch; and 
the solemn warnings of the con- 
servative Opposition of that day are 
always cited as an instance of the 
groundlessness of all apprehension 
of revolutionary feelings obtaining 
an ascendancy in consequence of 
conferring electoral power on the 
masses. But have these apprehen- 
sions* been groundless? As we 
have already said, time only can 
show. The conservative opposi- 
tion to the first Reform Bill has 
generally suffered much from mis- 
representation. The dangers which 
it foresaw did not lie in the immedi- 
ate present. It did not dread that 
a Reformed Parliament would at 
once proclaim a republic, or that 
members from Birmingham and 
Manchester would, as soon as they 
got seats, move in the Commons for 
the abolition of the House of Lords. 
Its doubts rather turned upon the 
certainty that, if the Constitution 
were once tampered with, the fran- 
chise must find its final goal in uni- 


versal suffrage ; and that democracy, 


once given the rein, must prove 
dangerous to the Crown, to the 
Church, to property, and to every 
institution whose exclusive char- 
acter might make it an object of 
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popular envy. The Reformers of 
1830-32 stoutly denied the possi- 
bility of such a danger. We have 
seen, however, that we are further 
than ever from finality in respect 
to the franchise—that the Church 
has been assailed, and the Crown 
encroached upon; and the end is 
not yet. The apprehensions of the 
Conservatives may turn out to have 
been vain in the future; the assur- 
ances of the Reformers have already 
been proved to be utterly fallacious. 

The new volume of the Welling- 
ton Despatches,* together with its 
predecessor, brings vividly back to 
us the struggle over the first instal- 
ment of Reform. The Duke himself 
was the central figure of the Oppo- 
sition; and we do not exaggerate 
his position when we say that on 
him personally rested the hopes of 
those who wished to maintain the 
Constitution unchanged. His posi- 
tion was one of the utmost diffi- 
culty ; but difficulties were what he 
had been accustomed all his life 
to encounter and overcome. His 
duty to the King, and the loyalty 
which he conceived himself to owe 
to the Constitution, were at direct 
variance with the course which 
prudence would have prescribed to 
him as a statesman. He was placed 
in opposition to at once the major- 
ity of the nation and the professed 
wishes of the Crown. The situa- 
tion presented every temptation to 
have recourse to the expedient, but 
the Duke avoided even the sem- 
blance of expedient tactics. His 
letters show how gravely he was 
impressed by the importance of 
the crisis through which the nation 
was passing—how deeply he real- 
ised his responsibility to the large 
and influential party, whose trust 
in seeing the Constitution come 
safely through the ordeal was 
grounded solely in himself. Yet 
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he had many advantages which 
were denied to his opponents. To 
him the lines of duty were clearly 
written out, while the Reformers 
were swayed hither and thither by 
the breath of the populace,—invok- 
ing the aid of democracy when out 
of office, and striving again to lay 
it when they came into power ; 
pressing upon Parliament meas- 
ures which they themselves dread- 
ed to see carried into execution ; 
and all the while thinking how 
little they might concede, and still 
satisfy the people. Such, if we 
analyse the convictions of Earl Grey 
and his friends, we find to be the 
feelings pervading the headquarters 
camp of the Reformers. The senti- 
ments and policy of the Duke we 
shall endeavour to describe from 
the new volumes of his Despatches. 
His views regain their original in- 
terest at all times when we are 
brought face to face with projects 
of further Parliamentary Reform ; 
his example is always one of the 
safest land-marks that conservative 
statesmen can steer by in critical 
seasons. 

The death of George IV. left the 
Wellington Ministry much weak- 
ened. The personal will of the sov- 
ereign no longer counterbalanced 
the outcry for Parliamentary Re- 
form. The ultra-Tories, irritated 
by the Duke’s concession of Ca- 
tholic Emancipation, were openly 
rebellious, and disposed to follow 
the policy which in latter days has 
obtained notoriety nnder the name 
of Obstruction. The Whigs in the 
Upper House, knowing that their ac- 
cession to power would entail upon 
them the necessity of introducing 
a Reform Bill, were inclined to 
shirk office, and took a great deal 
more credit for their unselfishness 
in supporting the Duke’s Govern- 
ment than can now be attributed to 





* Despatches, Correspondence, &c., of Field Marshal Arthur Duke of Welling- 
ton, K.G. Edited by his Son, the Duke of Wellington, K.G. Vol. VIII. John 


Murray, London. 
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them. They had hopes also of a 
coalition, which the new King, from 
his friendship for Lord Holland, 
was known to favour. Such an 
arrangement would have been more 
satisfactory to the leaders of the 
Opposition than a complete change 
of Government, as it would have 
admitted them to the sweets of 
office without entailing a direct 
responsibility for dealing with Re- 
form. This support of the Whigs 
was, as the Duke knew, entirely 
capricious, and liable, whenever op- 
portunity suited, to be turned into 
opposition. The Duke, however, 
was directly averse to including 


. Lord Grey in his Government, be- 


lieving that they “should lose in 
respectability of character what 
they might gain in talent.” He 
was aware of the strength of Earl 
Grey as an opponent, and that he 
could change the character of the 
Opposition in the Lords, which at 
the King’s death was mainly per- 
sonal to the Duke, into a political 
one. He might have hazarded a 
fusion with the liberals in the 
Upper House had he been pre- 
= to coalesce with the Whig 
eaders in the Commons; but the 
Duke declared that he did not 
think that he “personally would 
or ought to sit in a Cabinet again 
as the First Lord of the Treasury 
with Mr. Huskisson, Lord Palmer- 
ston, or Mr. Charles Grant.” The 
Duke determined to trust to an early 
dissolution—a course which neces- 
sarily inflamed the energies of the 
Opposition, who wished to have 
fresh displays of zeal to parade be- 
fore the constituencies. Lord Al- 
thorp divided the Lower House 
twice on the Royal Message, and 
his “watchmen” in the Commons 
were very unwilling to exercise the 
forbearance shown to the Ministry 
in the Lords. The Duke, know- 
ing how much of the hostility of 
the Opposition and of the ultra- 
Tories was directed against himself 


rsonaliy, would have resigned the 

remiership in favour of Sir Robert 
Peel, and thus allow of the latter 
forming a new Government, which 
might have included Earl Grey and 
other members of the Whig party ; 
but to this Peel would not consent. 

Parliament was dissolved on 
July 24th, and next day an event 
took place which speedily kindled 
the smouldering Radicalism of the 
manufacturing towns into a blaze. 
Charles X. signed the unfortunate 
ordinances of St. Cloud, and on the 
following day the Revolution com- 
menced which drove the Bourbons 
into final exile. Such an event 
occurring on the very eve of a 
general election, could not but 
exercise a powerful influence upon 
English Radicalism, begotten, as it 
originally had been, of the ideas of 
the first French Revolution. The 
liberal leaders at once caught up 
the cry of Reform that now was 
raised with redoubled force. The 
temper of the constituencies was 
then in a gloomy mood. The coun- 
try was going through a general de- 
pression of industry and commerce ; 
and as the popular mind seldom 
penetrates to the real cause of such 
a misfortune, the pent-up discontent 
fastened upon Parliamentary Reform 
as the expression for its grievances 
most ready to hand. The success 
of the French Revolution made the 
Reformers all the more determined 
in their persistence, and sweeping 
in their demands; and the ease 
with which they had seen military 
power put under by the mob, en- 
couraged them to look to violence 
as a means of enforcing their wish- 
es, and to form associations which, 
if not strictly illegal, were at least 
dangerous to the peace of the coun- 
try. But for the headstrong folly 
of Charles X. occurring between 
the dissolution and the elections, 
English Parliamentary Reform might 
have been staved off until a riper 
and more intelligent conception of 
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the question had been arrived at, 
and the matter could have been 
settled with some approach to 
finality, instead of leaving it in a 
half-settled condition as capital for 
any party a ew to purchase the 
popular vote by a further extension 
of the Franchise. 

The Duke’s views regarding Re- 
form were very decided at the time 
when he dissolved Parliament. 
He considered that, if carried, “ it 
must occasion a total change in 
the whole system of that society 
called the British Empire,” but 
owned that in meeting the ques- 
tion he felt no strength excepting 
in his character for plain manly 
dealing. The resistance to be an- 
ticipated from him on the assem- 
bly of Parliament, directed towards 
him the abuse of all the mob 
orators who were then stumping 
the country ; and whenever violence 
was openly threatened, the Duke 
was invariably pointed to as the 
first object of vengeance for the 
rabble. In November, a week or 
two after the meeting of Parlia- 
ment, incendiarism was running riot 
over all the south-eastern counties, 
and committees, formed upon the 
Jacobin model, were sitting in the 
Metropolis and all the great towns, 
consulting how the demands of the 
Radicals could be enforced. We 
find the Duke drafting a memor- 
andum for the defence of Apsley 
House with the precision and de- 
liberation which he always carried 
into the minutest details of business. 
There is a touch of dry humour in 
the order that, “as soon as there 
is the appearance of a mob col- 
lecting there, somebody should 
say that preparations are made for 
the defence of the house, and that 
the mob had better go somewhere 
else.” That these precautions were 
by no means unnecessary, events 
shortly afterwards demonstrated. 


The immediate eause of this out- 
burst of sedition and violence was 
the Duke’s reply to Earl Grey’s de- 
claration in favour of Reform on the- 
opening of the new Parliament. The 
Whig leader, in demanding a moder- 
ate concession of Parliamentary Re- 
form, as a means of averting calami- 
ties such as had overtaken France 
and the Netherlands, took occasion 
to describe himself as having been 
“a reformer all his life,” forgetting, 
perhaps, the poor opinion of Parlia- 
mentary government he had ex- 
pressed to Prince Metternich after 
the peace of Paris.* The Duke in 
his reply not only declared that no 
measure of Parliamentary Reform 
would come from his Government, 
but that the extant system was the 
most perfect that could be devised 
in the circumstances. “ Nay, I 
will go yet further,” he said, “and 
say that if, at this moment, I had 
to form a Legislature for any coun- 
try, particularly for one like this, in 
the possession of great property of 
various descriptions, although, per- 
haps, I should not form one pre- 
cisely such as we have, I would 
endeavour to produce something 
which should give the same result 
—viz., arepresentation of the people 
containing a large body of the pro- 
perty of the country, and in which 
the great landed proprietors should 
have a preponderating influence.” 
It was no wonder though, after this 
speech, the Radical indignation 
boiled over, for it hated the influ- 
ence of the landlords much more 
than it cared for the possession of 
the Franchise. Probably no Pre- 
mier’s speech in modern times has 
excited more general and warm hos- 
tility. Except the Ministerialists 
and the Whigs themselves, there 
was scarcely a section of politicians 
in the kingdoms who did not desire 
Reform, not perhaps for Reform it- 
self, but with some ulterior view— 





* See Metternich’s Memoirs, vol. i. p. 325. 
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whether it was the ultra-Tories, who 
trusted to be restored by the exten- 
sion of the franchise in the counties ; 
or the Radicals, who hoped that an 
extended representation would open 
the way to a destruction of preroga- 
tive, privilege, and property. The 
Duke saw that his Cabinet must 
fall; and he accepted his defeat 
upon the question of the Civil List 
with comparative indifference, his 
only regret, as he writes to the Duke 
of . Northumberland, the Viceroy of 
Ireland, being that he was under 
the necessity of quitting the King’s 
Government in times of such diffi- 
culty abroad as well as at home. 

The ultra-Tories shared for the 
moment in the triumph of the Op- 
position. They saw in the Duke’s 
fall the merited punishment of his 
concessions to the Roman Catholics, 
and they did not hesitate to point 
to this political retribution. The 
Duke seems to have been stung out 
of his usual imperturbability to 
criticism on this occasion; for in 
writing to Mr. Mossman, who had 
connected the two events, he makes 
what for him is a close approach to 
vindication of the course he had 
pursued towards the Catholics. We 
shall quote his words, as it will be 
well to remember them when we 
come to compare his yielding upon 
this question with his obduracy in 
the matter of Reform :— 


**I cannot but think that I was 
laced in a situation to enable me to 
now more upon that subject then 
than others did; and I decided upon 
the course which appeared to me at 
the time to be attended by the greatest 
benefit to the public. any circum- 
stances which I could not foresee, and 
upon which I ought not to have cal- 
culated, have tended to diminish the 
benefit which the public ought to have 
derived from the measure, and have 
deprived me of a fair judgment upon 
this case. But my opinion upon it 


has never altered ; and recent events 
have tended to convince me, not onl 
that what I did was right, but that if 


the measure which I proposed had not 
been adopted, the country, divided in 
opinion upon an important Irish ques- 
tion, would, in addition to its other 
difficulties, have at this moment been 
involved in a civil contest in Ireland.” 

Earl Grey’s Government did not 
occupy a much more enviable posi- 
tion than its predecessor. It had 
hoped for support from the ultra- 
Tories, but only one member of that 
party was found to accept office. It 
was pledged to a measure which 
Earl Grey knew well could not pass 
through Parliament without an at- 
tack upon the integrity of the House 
of Peers. At the same time, the 
executive government of the Minis- 
try was much embarrassed by the 
fruit of its own tactics when in Op- 
position. The Whigs had encour- 
aged the formation of political un- 
ions to press Reform upon the 
country. They had smiled blandly 
upon threats of violence, and had 
gently deprecated proposals to re- 
sort to arms. In addition to the 
discontent excited by the unions, 
the Duke, who certainly had better 
means of knowing than any of the 
Ministers, asserts that disaffection 
was actively fomented by French 
emissaries—“ the gentlemen who go 
about in gigs.” “I know,” he wrote 
to Lord Malmesbury in December 
1830, “that the Société Propa- 
gande at Paris had at its command 
very large means from its subscrip- 
tions all over Europe, but particu- 
larly from the revolutionary bankers 
in France. A part of these means 
is, I think, now applied to the pur- 
pose of corrupting and disturbing 
this country.” Such measures as 
the Government were compelled to 
take they took unwillingly, and 
with an evident dread of the effect 
on their popularity. The Duke, 
although defeated, and enforcing 
moderation and forbearance towards 
the Ministry upon his colleagues, was 
yet the most powerful statesman 
in the kingdom. “I am still,” he 
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writes to the Knight of Kerry, “at 
the head of the most numerous and 
powerful party in the State. In 
truth, they cannot govern as Min- 
isters of a King of England, and re- 
deem one hundred of their pledges.” 

The only power of the Whigs lay 
in the Commons, where there was a 
good working majority for Reform ; 
but this advantege was more than 
neutralised by their weakness in the 
Upper House, and by the timid- 
ity of the chief liberal peers. The 
great hopes of Earl Grey and his 
friends rested upon the fears of the 
King, upon which they did not hesi- 
tate to work freely. And, in fact, 
the French Revolution, and the 
example of Charles X., at that time 
seeking an asylum under British 
protection, cculd not fail to make a 
deep impression upon King William 
IV. A patriotic Ministry desirous 
of effecting its object by honourable 
means, would have felt bound to 
set the Crown free from even the 
semblance of being coerced, and 
would have taken such adequate 
precautions for order in the country 
as would have made the King fully 
sensible of his independence. But 
Earl Grey unquestionably operated 
upon the King’s fears of running 
counter to the outcry for Reform, as 
well as on his Majesty’s vain love of 
popularity. The Duke’s correspon- 
dence shows how deeply he felt for 
the position of the King ; but it shows 
also how loyally he accepted the 
constitutional objection to private 
peers intruding themselves upon 
the counsels of the sovereign, al- 
though he well knew that his 
advice and sympathy would have 
been received at Court with the 
utmost gratitude. 

Parliament reopened in the begin- 
ning of February 1831, and the 
Reform Bill was introduced by 
Lord John Russell on March Ist. 
The sweeping changes proposed in 
the constitution of the Commons, 
the unlooked-for concessions of the 





franchise, the utter extinction of 
hereditary influence in the Lower 
House, do not seem to have struck 
the Duke with that consternation 
which for the moment paralysed 
his party. He must have been 
well aware that the circumstances 
of the Government would compel it 
to bid high. He knew the dan- 
ger which the Ministry had itself 
called into existence, by its unoffi- 
cial countenance of unionism, and 
that a moderate measure of Reform, 
such as would have satisfied the 
great mass of Whig members, would 
have ruined the Government with 
the mob. The general alarm at 
once directed all eyes towards the 
Duke as the only man who could 
possibly save the State from the 
impending revolution; and even 
those who, from personal motives, 
had either opposed or lent a luke- 
warm support to his Administration, 
now hastened to assure him of their 
warm co-operation. 

His Grace’s position was further 
strengthened by the return of many 
of the ultra-Tories to their natural 
allegiance. Through the Rev. Mr. 
Gleig, the ex-Chaplain-General — 
who was then serving the cause of 
the Constitution as ably with his 
pen as he had fought for it bravely 
with his sword in the Peninsula 
and in America—overtures of recon- 
ciliation came from Sir Edward 
Knatchbull, the ultra-Tory leader 
of the Lower House. The Duke 
of Cumberland, Lord Eldon, Lord 
Mansfield, and Sir Charles Wether- 
ell, were now deeply anxious to 
join the Duke in whatever course 
he and Sir Robert Peel might see 
fit to adopt. The Duke on the 14th 
of March thus expressed his views 
to the Duke of Buckingham :— 


**T am convinced, however, that the 
most parliamentary and the wisest 
mode of proceeding is to divide against 
the second reading of the Bill. It is 
certainly true that the terror in the 
country is very great. I don’t know 
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of which people are most afraid—of 
passing the Bill or of opposing it. I 
confess that I cannot believe that we 
are not strong enough to maintain the 
laws and institutions of the country, 
whatever they may be. I am con- 
vinced that the system of government 
—or rather of no government—which 
the Bill would establish, will, by due 
course of law, destroy the country; 
and I am therefore for opposing the 
Bill in the House of Commons as well 
as in the House of Lords, without any 
compromise of any description.” 


This was the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s position; and from a conserva- 
tive point of view, it was an unas- 
sailable one. He had, however, 
much to do to confirm the doubts 
and hesitation of many of his friends, 
and to repress the ill-advised for- 
wardness of others. After the dis- 
cussion in the Commons had result- 
ed, on the 22d March, in a majority 
of 49 for the second reading, Lord 
Falmouth, alarmed at the immin- 
ence of the danger, suggested that 
an approach should be made to the 
King by the Tory Peers, in the exer- 
cise of their right to offer counsel 
to the sovereign; but the Duke in 
reply pointed out, from the circum- 
stances of the King’s situation, the 
inutility and inexpediency of such 
a course. 

It is agreed by almost all author- 
ities of the period, that had Sir 
Robert Peel made one of his great 
speeches at the first reading, and 
moved the rejection of the Bill, 
Lord John Russell’s measures would 
have been thrown out at the start. 
Whether or not he was right in 
passing over the opportunity, is a 
question that may be fairly dis- 
cussed. Be that as it may, the 
Ministerial protestations and ex- 
planations, together with the ex- 
cited condition of the country, so 
far wrought upon members that the 
second reading was carried by the 
narrow majority of one. General 
Gascoigne’s amendment against the 
diminution of seats for England 


and Wales, however, wrecked the 
measure a few days afterwards, and 
compelled the Cabinet to dissolve. 
The excitement of the King, and 
his declaration that he would go to 
Westminster in a hackney - coach 


‘rather than not be present at the 


dissolution, was felt. by the Duke to. 
be a fatal blow to a united and vig- 
orous opposition to Reform in the 
Upper House. Many of the Peers. 
were divided between approaching 
the King and making terms with 
the Ministry for a less radical 
change in the representation; and 
nothing but the firmness of the 
Duke prevented them from com- 
promising the consistency of the 
majority of the House. Lord 
Wharncliffe had advocated an in- 
formal meeting of Peers to deliber- 
ate on the crisis, and on the means 
of influencing the Crown not to 
dissolve Parliament; but this step, 
too, the Duke had opposed, on the 
ground that more harm than good 
would be done to the Peers in the 
eyes of the public in thus “expos- 
ing the conduct of the King’s ser- 
vants, the breach of the privileges 
of the House of Lords and of law, 
and its mischievous consequences 
upon the public interests.” Though 
firm in his opposition to the Bill, 
the Duke gave his friends distinctly 
to understand that he could be “no 
party to any violent or factious op- 
position against any Government 
named by the King;” and indeed, 
in the critical condition of Euro- 
pean affairs, the Duke did not scru- 
ple to place his experience wr: 
at the service of Earl Grey’s Ad- 
ministration, 

There can be little question but 
that if the King had sent for the 
Duke of Wellington on the defeat. 
of the Ministry, his Grace would 
have deemed it his duty to form a 
Government, and that the Reform 
agitation might for a time have 
been staved off until both Parlia- 
ment and the nation was in a cooler 
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mood for discussing the measure. 
The Duke frankly declared that he 
did not believe “the King of Eng- 
land has taken a step so fatal to 
his monarchy since the day that 
Charles I. passed the Act to de- 
prive himself of the power of pro- 
roguing or dissolving the Lon 

Parliament, as King William di 

on the 22d of April last.” From 
the elections, in the agitated and 
lawless temperament of the masses, 
the Opposition could entertain no 
hope, while the attitude of the 
King had damped the spirits of 
the Tory Peers in the Upper House. 
“ We must make a noise in the House 
of Lords, I believe,” says the Duke. 
“T don’t think we shall be able to do 
more, as I understand the Govern- 
ment are about to create numerous 
Peers.” A reaction of ‘the popular 
mind was, of course, to be antici- 
pated; but it seemed doubtful if 


‘jt would come in time to be of 


any use. Meantime the Whigs 
had everything in their power 
at the hustings. The respectable 
classes were swayed by the fear 
of the mob and the revolutionary 
threats of the unionists. Prospec- 
tive electors under the Bill natu- 
rally gave their warmest support. 
rag of the Tory strongholds 
in the counties were successfully 
stormed ; and Mr. Ellice, the Secre- 
tary for the Treasury, bought u 
pocket-boroughs wherever he could, 
for assured supporters of the Bill. 
In Kent the Duke declares that 
the elections were decided by ter- 
ror; and the same might be said 
of most of the counties adjacent 
to the centres of Radical feeling. 
The result of the elections onl 
increased the terror with which 
the influential section of the coun- 
try regarded the impetus which 
was being given to democracy, and 
disgusted them with the free use 
which was made of the King’s 
name by the Ministerial candidates. 


VOL. CXXVIII.—NO. DCCLXXVII. 


Even a_ stanch Whig like Sir 
Dennis le Marchant confesses, in 
his ‘Memoir of Earl Spencer,’ that 
his party “sullied their victory by 
the extravagant use they made of 
the King’s name—which was the 
more to be regretted, as without 
this illegitimate aid they were sure 
of a large majority.” But the ob- 
ject of Earl Grey and his friends in 
dragging the King into the con- 
troversy was twofold—not only to 
influence the electors, but so to 
compromise the King as to make 
resiling upon the question of Reform 
absolutely impossible for the Crown. 

When Parliament met, the Duke 
was very determined about the 
course which he and his followers 
were to follow. In spite of the 
result of the elections, he did net 
believe that the property and in- 
telligence of the herring’ had any 
real desire for seeing the Reform 
Bill passed ; while the lawless up- 
heaval of the masses more and 
more confirmed the worst anticipa- 
tion which he had formed of in- 
trusting them with power. He 
had no hope of doing any good in 
the Commons, and seems to have 
shared the cold indifference of Sir 
Robert Peel, so much complained 
of by conservatives, as to the dis- 
cussions carried on there. In pro- 
portion to the desire of the Ministry 


to override all the constitutional ° 


safeguards, was the Duke’s anxiety 
that his opposition should be in the 
strictest accordance with the estab- 
lished usages of Parliament. On 
the 22d of September, the same day 
as the Bill passed the Commons, the 
Duke drafted a memorandum, setting 
forth his views at length upon the 
subject. In this he maintains that 
the proper course for the Lords to 
follow was to silently assent to 
the first reading, and on the second 
reading to throw out the Bill with- 
out entering into a discussion of 
its details. He repudiates the 
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idea that the Lords were not en- 
titled to exercise their discretion 
upon the subject, because no persons 
in the country were more affected by 
the measure than its members. He 
then proceeds with great spirit to 
vindicate the opposition which he 
intended to offer. 


*‘We are told that the people feel 
a peculiar interest in this measure. 
There may possibly be a difference of 
opinion respecting the degree of in- 
terest felt by the people at any parti- 
cular time upon the subject of any 
particular measure. The people of 
this country, like others, change their 
minds ; and when a new law is pre- 
sented for consideration, which, to say 
the least of it, totally alters all the ex- 
— a interests of the country, 
annihilates one-fourth of them, creates 
one-fourth entirely new interests, and 
alters every existing interest in the 
country, and this at the most critical 
nage of the history of the world, it 

oes become the House of Lords to 
consider the question before they adopt 
a scheme so wide, and which may be 
attended by such consequences. 

‘* But we are told of the consequences 
of rejecting this scheme. We are as- 
sured that there will be a revolution 
in the country. Produced by what ? 
By force and violence. I defy those 
whe would use such violence. History 
shows that a great change has never, 
since the wars of the Houses of York 
and Lancaster, been produced in Eng- 
land by any authority but Parliament. 
No individuals, however numerous or 

werful, have ever been able success- 
ully to resist the power of Parliament. 
We have instances, even lately, of re- 
sistance to the law of the largest masses 
of men who commenced their resist- 
ance under the most advantageous cir- 
cumstances, but they soon found them- 
selves powerless against the power of 
the Government and of the law united. 
The House of Lords may be assured, 
therefore, that they can freely deliberate 
upon this measure, and decide it ac- 
cording to the best of their judgment, 
even mer the opinion of the coun- 
try should be still more in favour of 
> — than any man supposes 
t to be.” | 


The Ministerial threat of creat- 
ing Peers added to the Duke's diffi- 


culties. The conservative Lords, 
in their indignation, were eager 
to devise schemes of remonstrat- 
ing with the King, and of coun- 
selling him as to the injury which 
such a course would inflict upon 
the freedom of the Upper House; 
but the Duke, in Opposition, was 
as scrupulously jealous of the pre- 
rogative of the Crown, though ex- 
ercised against his own party, as 
he could have been had he been 
William IV.’s responsible adviser. 
Writing to the Marquess of London- 
derry, he earnestly recommends that 
the subject should not be touched 
upon. He admitted the King’s right 
to create Peers, and he knew that it 
was a right that the House of Com- 
mons had always contended against ; 
but although the Whigs were flying 
in the face of all the old traditions 
of their party in this instance, the 
Duke refused to drag the Crown 


into political controversy by seiz- - 


ing the opportunity which the in- 
consistency of his opponents pre- 
sented. A passage in the same 
letter shows how correctly the 
Duke divined the character of the 
argument which Earl Grey and his 
friends were bringing to bear upon 
the King. “They would say to his 
Majesty,” he writes with reference 
to the suggestion that the Lords 
should complain of the proposed 
addition to their body, “this oli- 
garchy is too strong for you and 
your Government; they will not 
allow you to make an effort at least 
to relieve yourself from their tyr- 
anny. .You must make an effort, 
or you will lose your character and 
your popularity. The people will 
not believe that you are in earnest.” 
The Duke’s italics show clearly 
that he had correctly fathomed the 
weakness in the King which the 
Ministry were working upon; and 
he adds—“ Mind, I do not think 
that the Ministry will refrain from 
using this language, whether the 
motion be made or not.” 
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The Duke’s great care was to 
keep the House of Lords as quiet 
as possible until the Bill came up; 
and that was by no means an easy 
matter, for a considerable number 
of the Peers were disposed to yield 
to the panic, and thus play into the 
enemy’s hands. Many of the Lords 
had their own ideas upon the pro- 
per course to be followed in oppos- 
ing Reform, and were disposed to 
be restive under the calm unvarying 
temper which the Duke showed. 
Among others, Lord Wharncliffe 
was displaying a fussy nervousness 
which threatened once or twice to 
compromise the character of the 
Opposition. When the second 
reading was moved, Lord Wharn- 
cliffe was intrusted with the motion 
that the Bill should be read that 
day six months; and his amend- 
ment was carried by a majority of 
forty-one. The line which Lord 
Wharncliffe took differed materially 
from that on which the Duke’s 
opposition ran, and to his corre- 
spondents he was careful to state 
that Lord Wharncliffe “spoke for 
himself.” The Duke, however, was 
well satisfied with the debate and 
its result, and thought that the 
Bill would in consequence lose 
ground. 


‘*Tt is doubtless true,” he writes to 
the — t of Kerry some days after 
the battle, ‘‘that many still continue 
to consider Reform necessary, and I 
confess that I don’t see how we can 
escape Reform in some shape or other 
if the King should live. In this view 
of the case, and supposing that the 
moderate class can get the upper hand, 
the rejection of the Bill will have a 
good effect; it gives us time, at all 
events. But I must acknowledge that 
during this time we are governed by 
the mob.” 


The Duke, however, was too 
much of a statesman to imagine 
that the victory in the Lords would 
be a lasting triumph, and he seems 
to have a it most as being an 
indubitable expression of the un- 





fettered views of the Upper House. 
He foresaw that some measure of 
Reform would be wrested from the 
Legislature and the Crown, and his 
chief anxiety was that neither he 
nor his party should be compro- 
mised by it. He succeeded in re- 
straining Lord Harrowby from mov- 
ing a resolution pledging the House 
to consider next session some means 
for amending the representation ; 
and he positively refused to be in 
any way implicated in the steps 
which Lord cliffe, acting upon 
a private appeal from Lord Palmer- 
ston, was taking to obtain such 
modifications of the Reform scheme 
as would put an end to the dead-lock. 

While the Reform question was 
being angrily debated, the coun- 
tenance shown by the Whigs to 
the political associations and the 
pear of the “gentlemen who 
went about the country in gigs” 
was producing its natural conse- 
quences. The houses of the Duke 
of Wellington and several of his 
friends were attacked by the mob; 
the Duke of Cumberland would 
have been killed in the Park 
but for the arrival of a police 
force. Riots broke out in Derby 
and Nottingham; and in the end 
of October the Bristol Radicals 
were only prevented from burning 
and sacking their town by a strong 
force of military. The Ministry 
were very reluctant to recognise the 
necessity for taking extraordinary 
precautions for the preservation of 
peace: and Lords Althorp and John 
ussell even went the length of 
returning a courteous answer to an 
address voted them at a meeting 
where threatening language to the 
House of Peers had been used. The 
exigencies of the situation com- 
saps the Duke to break through 
is indisposition to obtrude himself 
upon the King’s counsels. There 
was no one in the country who 
knew so well the imminence of 
revolution, if the mob were allowed 
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to organise themselves unchecked— 
or the proper steps to be taken for 
maintaining the authority of law. 
The unions were clamouring for the 
assumption of arms and the train- 
ing of the —- after the man- 
ner of the National Guard in France, 
whose example in the late Revolu- 
tion was so encouraging to their 
views. The Duke frankly pointed 
out the danger of tolerating such 
propositions; and the King was so 
much impressed by his views that 
he succeeded in getting the Minis- 
try, by no means willingly, to issue 
a proclamation against the unions; 
and in his reply to the Duke his 
Majesty most heartily endorsed 
every opinion that his Grace had 
expressed. The Duke also informed 
the King of information he had 
received that a contract had been 
made for the supply of arms to the 
Birmingham union—a communica- 
tion which drew forth from Lord 
Grey a somewhat uncourteous letter, 
requesting the Duke, “if it was in 
his power,” to furnish him with 
means of verifying the statement. 
The Duke mentioned Lord Stuart 
de Rothesay, andthe names of sev- 
eral other creditable persons, as his 
authority for stating that a man of 
the name of Riviére, in Oxford Street, 
was in treaty with the Birmingham 
Union for the supply of six thou- 
sand stand of arms. Mr. Riviére 
denied the commission to the chief 
of the metropolitan police; and the 
Government was glad enough to 
take hie word, for they had 7 
to be seriously afraid of the Bir- 
mingham union. There is no ques- 
tion but that they should have pro- 
ceeded against it under the royal 
proclamation; but they resorted, 
instead, to the less dignified course 
of treating with the leaders through 
Lord Althorp. “ His lordship,” says 
Sir Dennis le Marchant, in his 
‘Memoir,’ “sent for a young Bir- 


mingham solicitor named Parkes, of 
whose character for honesty he had 
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been assured, and asked him to 
represent to Mr. Attwood as from 
himself the difficulties of the Gov- 
ernment, and the certain ruin to 
the cause of Reform unless the 
meeting should be put off. Mr. 
Parkes executed his mission suc- 
cessfully.” 

While the Government was thus 
confessing itself at the mercy of the 
mob, the Duke and his friends 
were preparing for dealing with 
the Bill when it came back to the 
Lords, and weighing the probabil- 
ities which might arise out of its 
certain rejection. The decided ma- 
jority against Reform in the Upper 
House was a patent fact. Equally 
patent was it that, except by the 
creation of Peers—that is, by in- 
fringing on the independence of 
a branch of the Legislature—the 
Whig measure never would be 
carried. Earl Grey, indeed, had 
something to hope for from the 
doubts of the waverers; something 
from the exercise of intimidation 
and cajolery upon individual Peers, 
to both of which he freely resorted. 
His conduct in compelling the 
King to dismiss Lord Howe from 
the post of Chamberlain to the 
Queen against the will of her 
Majesty, was conclusive evidence 
that he was prepared to follow 
the former course; while the pri- 
vate overtures, made to the doubts 
of Lords Harrowby, Wharncliffe, 
and others, showed that he had no 
scruples in resorting to the latter. 
But even Lord Grey hesitated to 
demand from the King the creation 
of a sufficient number of Peers to 
carry the measure, and nothing but 
the pressure exerted upon him by 
the members of the Cabinet in the 
Commons would have brought him 
to entertain such an idea. Indeed, 
his correspondence shows that if he 
could safely have done so he would 
rather have sacrificed the Bill than 
have brought himself to tamper 
with the independence of the Lords. 
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Lord Althorp, however, was of quite 
a different way of thinking. In 
a letter to Earl Grey, dated 23d 
November 1831, Lord Althorp 
writes: “I must admit that if 
it was clearly proved to me that 
a revolution would be the con- 
sequence of not taking this step, 
and that not only the House of 
Lords, but every other thing of 
value in the country, would be over- 
turned, it would be a very strong 
thing to say that it ought not to be 
taken.” In fact, the Whigs had co- 
quetted so much with revolutionary 
feelings, and had flaunted the danger 
of a popular rising so frequently in 
the faces of their opponents, that 
they had at last come to almost be- 
lieve in the possibility of a revolu- 
tion themselves. The Duke had 
carefully considered this subject, 
and his mind was quite at ease as 
to the power of the State to deal 
with such an emergency, provided 
only Ministers did their duty. The 
view taken by Wellington of the 
creation of Peers was a very tem- 
perate and judicial one. He never 
questioned the King’s prerogative, 
nor would he allow its exercise to 
be impugned by his party. But he con- 
demned the expediency of employ- 
ing it on this occasion, and he pro- 
tested against its being used to sap the 
independence of the House of Lords. 
What the Duke insisted upon was 
that every branch of a free legislature 
should be free to form its own judg- 
ment upon a question of such vital 
importance to the nation; but, as 
he pointed out to Lord Wharncliffe, 
Kings, Lords, and Commons were 
being coerced upon the question of 
Reform. The press, the political 
unions, and the mob were leading 
the House of Commons—that again 
was dictating to the House of Lords; 
and the responsible advisers of the 
Crown in the latter House were 
forcing the King, under the ter- 
ror of popular commotions and 
the loss of all personal popularity, 


to assent to the views of the Radi- 
cal masses. 


‘*Ts it not necessary,” the Duke asks, 
‘* for the Government to place the King 
and Parliament in a situation of safety 
and freedom to deliberate, before the 
latter is called upon to decide upon 
such serious matters as the reform of 
the Constitution? Ought not people 
to be informed that these unions, these 
voluntary organisations and arrays, 
these ge een gt the sunentad 
purpose of keeping the peace, but in 
reality to control the Government and 
Parliament, are illegal, and that his 
Majesty’s Government have the will 
as well as the power of putting them 
down? That once done, the reform of 
Parliament might be considered with 
honour and safety, if not with advan- 
tage.” 


It ought to be noted that, after 
the first defeat of the Reform Bill 
in the Lords, the Duke found rea- 
son to slightly modify his views 
upon the subject of Reform. He 
did not, indeed, abate his hostility 
to all interference with the constitu- 
tion of the Legislature, or his ob- 
jection to seeing power transferred 
from the influential classes to the 
masses ; but he seems to have become 
convinced that the desire of Reform 
had now a wider and deeper hold 
than he had previously thought, and 
that there was less chance than he 
had imagined of the property and 
intelligence of the country being 
able to exert an efficient reaction. 
He neither opposed nor condemned 
Lord Wharncliffe’s negotiations with 
the Ministry, but he insisted that 
it should be clearly understood 
that he himself had nothing to do 
with them. His Grace, however, 
was so far from taking up a posi- 
tion of impracticability, that he 
informed Lord Wharncliffe of his 
approval of the steps he was taking, 
and encouraged him to obtain con- 
cessions from the Government, al- 
though he was aware that the ten- 
dency of such negotiations would be 
to weaken the stand which he felt 
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it to be his own duty to make up- 
on the question. The only benefit 
which the Duke had hoped from an 
agreement or compromise between 
Lord Wharncliffe and the Govern- 
ment was, that it would help to 
withdraw the latter from the influ- 
ence of the Radicals; but anxious 
as the Ministry was to escape from 
the Radical domination, it had not 
the courage to extricate itself; and 
it was soon obvious that Lord 
Wharncliffe’s efforts would effect 
nothing. This al] the more tend- 
ed to make the Duke adhere to the 
course which he had originally in- 
tended to pursue. Sir Robert Peel 
fully shared his Grace’s views, and 
replied to Lord Wharncliffe in the 
same terms as his Grace had al- 
ready employed. 

Before Parliament reassembled 
the Wharncliffe negotiations had 
virtually fallen through. The 
Duke’s position was stronger than 
ever in the estimation of all oppo- 
nents of the Bill, and the Govern- 
ment had added to its difficulties by 
its overtures of concession. As the 
Duke pointed out, they had deceived 
the King and the conservative pub- 
lic by pretending to put down the 
unions, while they were all the time 
quietly encouraging their agitation ; 
and they had sought to deceive the 
Radicals by affecting an arrange- 
ment with Lords Wharncliffe and 
Harrowby. On the eve of the com- 
mencement of the winter session of 
1831-32, the Duke wrote thus em- 
phatically to the former Peer :— 


‘“‘The question as it now stands is 
one of degree. I should not think so, 
I confess, if the King had not involved 
himself in it; for I really believe that 
if the Government could carry their 
Bill at present, it would be against the 
inclination of every man of property 
and education in the country. The 


King has, however, pronounced him- 
self for Reform, and it would not be 
J to govern in his name without 
Reform. But the more gentle and 
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more gradual the reform, the better 
for the country, and the more satisfac- 
tory will it prove to all those who 
know its interests and feel for its 
greatness and prosperity. You say 
that nobody has spoken one word in 
favour of the House of Lords. Did 
you ever go into a private room where 
anybody spoke otherwise? You for- 
get that the King and his Government 
have been apparently in a combination 
with the mob for the destruction of 
property. Who will venture to state 
his sentiments in public under such 
circumstances ? Look about you and 
observe the state of society. Will 
magistrates venture to do their duty ? 
Will any man put himself forward 
upon any subject ? Is not every man 
doubting whether the power of go- 
vernment, which he is called upon to 
exercise, may not be in contravention 
of the wishes of the King and his 
Ministers, and that he may be left 
unsupported ? Under these circum- 
stances, it cannot be expected that 
gentlemen will come forward to de- 
clare opinions which we all know that 
they entertain, but the avowal of 
which may expose them to the risk of 
being hunted even through their own 
parks and gardens. You say that the 
evils which I apprehend are remote 
and contingent : those which you fear 
are immediate. I positively deny the 
existence of the latter. The Govern- 
ment has the power of preventing them 
or of putting them down.” 


All through the months of Jan- 
uary and February 1832, while the 
Bill was being pushed through the 
Commons, the Peers, as individuals, 
were employed in hotly debating 
what steps they could take to save 
the swamping of their House by the 
creation of new members. Extreme 
nervousness was felt on both sides 
in expressing an open opinion upon 
the question. Earl Grey, knowing 
the dread which many of the Lords 
entertained of such an addition to 
their body, went so far in seeking 
to influence them by this threat to 
withdraw their opposition, that he 
found himself committed to the pro- 
posal in spite of his strong sense of 
its unconstitutional character. Lord 
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Grey’s difficulty was all the greater 
that he held the King entirely in 
his own hands, and that it would 
have been impossible to have given 
William IV. credit for free action 
in such a matter. The King’s de- 
meanour towards those of the Lords 
who were admitted to an audience 
to present petitions from counties 
against Reform and the creation of 
Peers, left no doubt that the Minis- 
try was unduly pressing him be- 
yond his inclinations. To the 
Marquess of Salisbury, who pre- 
sented a very moderate petition, his 
Majesty said he believed that “a 
reform, and a considerable reform, 
must take place, but ¢¢ was another 
thing whether it ought ever to have 
gone so far.” The Marquess Cam- 
den, who had had an audience for 
the same purpose, reported to the 
Duke that “he could only guess 
that he will not make such creations 
if he can see his way to uphold 
others in government who would 
enable him to resist it.” All the 
while that the Ministry was press- 
ing the King’s name into the pro- 
motion of their views, the Duke 
was doing his utmost to save the 
Crown from being dragged still 
deeper in the controversy by appeals 
from the Tory lords. The Duke 
was pressed by many of the Lords 
to approach the King in person, 
and to offer him the protection of a 
new Ministry against the unconsti- 
tutional demands of his advisers. 
This he positively declined to do. 
He was equally positive in dissuad- 
ing all proposals for irregular appeals 
to the Crown by the Opposition. 
If he failed, as he saw every pro- 
spect of failure, he was resolved to 
fail at least upon constitutional 
ground. He pointed out to his 


correspondents that opposition to 
the proposed attempt to break down 
the independence of the House 
would be set down to the score of 
resistance to Reform. 





**T confess,” writes Wellington to the 
Marquess of Exeter in January 1882, 
‘that, injurious as I think that this 
supposed creation of Peers would be, I 
cannot think it will tend more im- 
mediately to the destruction of the 
House of Lords than carrying the Re- 


form Bill. . . I am inclined to 
believe, and I shall certainly so act, 
that it is better to resist the Reform 
Bill, and force the Government, if they 
think proper, to adopt this, or some 
other coup-d’état, to destroy the consti- 
tution of their country, than for us, the 
Peers of England, to vote for that which 
we must know will have that effect.” 


The manceuvring of Lords Har- 
rowby and Wharncliffe detracted 
from the constitutional attitude of 
the Tory Opposition, but it failed 
in any way to implicate its leaders. 
Their efforts were an _ irresolute 
attempt to adapt conservative po- 
litics to the crisis, and dictated by 
no higher principles than those of 
expediency. Their trimming was 
most ably exposed in a letter by Mr. 
Gleig, printed in the new volume 
of the Despatches. After discuss- 
ing seriatim all the points of Lord 
Harrowby’s position, the ex-Chap- 
lain-General thus wound up :— 


‘‘The real question is thus reduced 
within a very narrow compass, Your 
Lordship (Harrowby) save, and we are 
bound to believe you, that unless the 
Ministers be assured of a majority in 
your House to carry the second read- 
ing, they will create any number of 
Peers ; of which the unavoidable con- 
sequence must be the destruction of 
the House of Lords. The Minister 
himself has repeatedly stated that he is 
determined to carry this Bill, let the 
consequences be what they may. But 
we have your own authority for saying 
that this Bill, if passed into a law, 
must inevitably destroy —- institu- 
tion in the country, the House of 
Lords among the rest. What follows? 
Why this: that the institutions of the 
country, ergy the influence and 
authority of the House of Lords, are 
doomed to destruction at all events. 
“Whether is it better that the House 
should perish by the hand of the 
King’s Minister or by its own?” 
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There were, however, not a few 
members of the Lords who favoured 
the old Roman idea of suicide being 
preferable to being put to death by 
a political a peng and a goud 
many shared Lord Howe’s feeling, 
“that if it had pleased God to send 
us the Reform Bill, &c., through 
the medium of a Buonaparte, or 
some such other clever scoundrel, I 
should be almost inclined to kiss 
the rod, and bear the infliction pa- 
tiently ; but to be ruined and de- 
stroyed ‘by such a set of imbeciles 
as these, is enough to break one’s 
heart.” 

The Bill was read a second time 
in the House of Lords, and car- 
ried on April 14th, through the aid 
of the Harrowby and Wharncliffe 

arty, by a narrow majority of nine. 
he Ministry had counted upon 
more votes, and were much disheart- 
ened at the prospect before them in 
Committee. It was seen on all sides 
that they would be defeated, and 
the Court appears to have shown 
anxiety that Wellington should take 
the opportunity to return to power. 
The Earl of Munster wrote to the 
Duke a hurried note two nights 
after the division, praying him 
“for God’s sake have Peel ready.” 
The Duke, however, had mastered 
the situation. He saw that matters 
had gone too far to be retrieved. 
The waverers, by enabling the Min- 
istry to carry the second reading, 
had entirely altered the position of 
the House of Lords with regard to 
the Bill, and taken away their chief 
ground for protesting against a crea- 
tion of Peers; for, as the Duke 
argued, a creation to carry the Bill 
after its principle had been adopted 
by a majority would be a very dif- 
ferent thing from a creation to force 
the principle upon the House. He 
aaa against the Harrowby- 
harncliffe section holding further 


communications with the Govern- 


ment, and resolved to strike at the 
foundations of the Bill on the first 
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opportunity in Committee. But he 
clearly saw that Reform was, one 
way or other, to be effected; and 
that although he might endeavour 
to form a Ministry on the defeat of 
the Government, he would not be 
able to stem the tide of popular ex- 
citement. Disappointment and a 
certainty that his worst anticipa- 
tions were bound to be realised, 
were reducing his interest in the 
issue toa minimum. To Mr. Glei 
he writes, on 28th April, “I am 
out of the whole affair;”’ and to 
Croker, on the following day, he 
says, “I will not take the course 
of proposing alterations to make 
the system worse, in my sense, than 
it is. I will try to improve the Bill, 
in my sense, but still protesting 
against it, and intending to vote 
against it upon the third reading.” 
The crisis culminated in the de- 
feat of the Government on Lord 
Lyndhurst’s motion that enfranchise- 
ment should precede disfranchise- 
ment, and in the resignation of the 
Ministry. Through regard for the 
Crown, but with little hope that he 
could be of use, the Duke accepted a 
commission to forma Ministry. The 
abuse which was in consequence 
showered upon him in the Commons 
by Lord Ebrington and Macaulay on 
the supposition that he was about to 
take office to carry through a mea- 
sure of reform was quite premature, 
even if it had not been groundless. 
But the debate is believed to have 
alarmed Peel, and thus to have had 
the effect of preventing the Duke 
from forming an efficient Cabinet. 
Earl Grey was again sent for, and 
the question of creating Peers was 
hotly debated. The Ministry pressed 
the measure upon his Majesty as a 
condition of their remaining with 
him. Driven into a corner from 
which he could devise no escape, 
the King threw himself in despera- 
tion upon the generosity of the Tory 
Peers. The idea was as bold as it 


was happy, and could hardly have 
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originated with his Majesty him- 
self, but is rather to be attributed 
to Sir Herbert Taylor, who had dis- 
cussed with the Duke the possi- 
bility of the Tories extricating the 
King by declaring their intention to 
forbear from further opposition to 
the Reform Bill. The Duke’s vaiued 
correspondent, Mr. Gleig, opposed as 
he was to the Bill in all its aspects, 
had already given his Grace the same 
counsel. Writing to the Duke on 
the 16th May, Mr. Gleig said— 


“I take for granted that you will 
not mix yourself up further, in any 
way, with the measure. I am con- 
vinced, at least, that the only hope for 
the country lies in this—that you, and 
all who think with you that the meas- 
ure is ruinous, absent yourselves en- 
tirely from the House of Lords till it 
is carried. You will thus take away 
all pretexts for a creation, and, being 
pone unembarrassed, you will be 
ree to play any game you choose, even 
in the new order of things. What that 
order is to be, God alone can tell.” 


Both the Duke and Lord Lynd- 
hurst declared their intention as 
individual Peers to take no more 
part in the discussion of the Bill; 
others followed their example ; 
the Ministry plucked up courage 
to announce their continuance in 
office; and the Bill was as good as 
carried. It was felt, however, that 
the general secession of the Tory 
Peers had shorn the proceedings 
in the Lords of all their dignity. 
Even the Whigs felt this deeply ; 
and when, at the giving of the 
Royal assent, a paper was put into 
Mr. Courtenay’s hands, suggesting 
that instead of the usual formula, 
“Le Roi le veult,” he should pro- 
claim “La Canaille le veult,” the 
taunt, indecent as it was, struck 
home. 

The Duke’s conduct in finally 
withdrawing from the Reform con- 
troversy naturally occasioned much 
criticism, and there were very few 
parties that could fully enter into 
the spirit in which he had done so. 
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Some of the “no-surrender” Tories 
condemned his policy as weak, and 
argued that the giving up of oppo- 
sition on so vital a question merely 
out of consideration for the Crown, 
savoured of betraying one’s trust as 
a Peer of Parliament. The Whigs, 
who alone benefited by the Duke’s 
secession, but who would have pre- 
ferred that the Tories should have 
stayed and wrangled, and have been 
defeated over the Bill in the Lords, 
denounced as unconscientious the 
Duke’s continuance for so long in 
a policy from which he withdrew 
at last on pressure from the Court; 
and the protracting of the Reform 
struggle by an Opposition which, 
always untenable, had eventually 
to be abandoned. The Duke, how- 
ever, had not been acting from either 
impulse or coercion. In this, as in 
all his other actions with regard to 
Reform, he was actuated by clear and 
unmistakable notions of principle. 
He did not forego the fears which 
he entertained of the effects which 
Reform would produce upon the 
British constitution when he yield- 
ed to the King’s appeal. But he 
saw clearly that if he carried his 
opposition further, he would add 
to instead of decreasing the dan- 
ger. Reform would be carried in 
spite of all he could do to prevent 
it. It depended upon him whether, 
in addition to the House of Com- 
mons being demoralised, the char- 
acter of the Lords was also to be 
shaken by the introduction of some 
forty new Peers. The Duke’s re- 
sponsibility as the leader of the 
Tory party had also been materially 
diminished by the conduct of the 
waverers in aiding the Ministry 
to pass the second reading of the 
Bill. As he insists so often, in 
his correspondence, the creation 
of Peers to pass the Bill through 
the House after the Lords had 
once affirmed the principle, was 
a very different thing from a crea- 
tion of Peers to carry the second 
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reading. Before the second reading 
we are justified in believing that no 
threat from the Ministry, no appeal 
from the Crown, would have made 
the Duke refrain from discharging 
his duty as leader of the Opposition. 
To the Earl of Eldon, who had 
made up his mind to attend the 
House and oppose the Bill to the 
end, the Duke made the following 
explanation of his motives, which 
also sums up with great clearness 
and justice the principles by which 
he had been swayed all through the 
Reform struggle. 


‘‘IT have always considered the Re- 
form Bill as fatal to the constitution 
of the country. It was a matter of 
indifference whether the House of 
Peers should be first destroyed by the 
creation of Peers to carry the Bill, or 
should fall with the other institutions 
of the country. I should have voted 
against the Bill, were the consequences 
what ~— might. But when I found 
that the King was conscientiously dis- 
posed to avoid creating Peers to carry 
the Bill, that he quarrelled with his 
Ministers, and was desirous to take 
into his service those who would aid 
him in protecting the established con- 
stitution of the country, I considered 
it my duty to aid him as far as was in 
my power, and to tell his Majesty 
that, as an individual, I would not 
attend the farther discussions of the 
Bill, when I found, upon making the 
endeavour, that I could not form a 
Government for the King capable of 
carrying on his affairs. have taken 
this course alone and for myself. It 
is founded upon my knowledge of 
what had passed between the King 
and his Ministers; and of his Ma- 
jesty’s intentions, and of the difficulties 
of his position. I have influenced 
none. have advised all who have 
conversed with me to take their own 
course. They must judge for them- 
selves what hey ought to do. It is 
my opinion that the threat to create 
Peers to carry a measure in Parlia- 
ment is as effectual an interference 
with the privileges of the House of 
Peers as the creation of the Peers. 
The independence of the House of 
Peers no longer exists. Those who 
forced the Minister to bring in and 


carry the Reform Bill to the point at 
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which we have it at present, have the 
power to force him to create Peers to 
carry the Bill through the House of 
Lords. I did my best to enable the 
King to resist the exercise of this 
duress upon him. But having failed, 
and that transaction and my communi- 
cations with the King having clearly 
proved to me that the King was sin- 
cerely desirous, if possible, to save the 
House of Peers and himself from the 


ignominy of destroying it, I have con- 
sidered it my duty, as an individual 
Peer, to give the assistance in attain- 
ing his object which my absence from 
the House in the future discussions of 
the Bill can give him.” 


We have said that the time has 
not yet come when the constitu- 
tional benefits and disadvantages 
of the Reform Bill can be fairly 
weighed against each other. It 
initiated a change in the character 
of Parliament which as yet is far 
from being completed. Nor can 
we yet venture to pronounce with 
authority which of the two leaders, 
Earl Grey or the Duke of Welling- 
ton, was the more correct in his an- 
ticipations of the results which the 
Reform Bill would bring about. We 
can, however, judge of the tendency 
of these results so far as they have 
gone. Earl Grey in the Lords, and 
Lord Althorp in the Commons, de- 
clared—the one, that the Reform 
Bill in its first and most objection- 
able form was “the most aristocratic 
measure that ever was proposed in 
Parliament ;” the other, that “ it was 
the most aristocratic measure ever 
offered to the nation.” The Duke, 
on the other hand, maintained that 
it would obliterate every landmark 
in the constitution as it then ex- 
isted. Which of the two predic- 
tions has been more in course of 
fulfilment during the past half- 
century? Looking at Parliament 
at the present moment, with its 
brood of Bradlaughs and O’Don- 
nells, we may ask whose antici- 
pations were the better founded? 
We have seen in our day a states- 
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man placed solely by democracy 
at the head of affairs. The Duke 
dreaded that the Church would 
suffer in consequence of Reform. 
The Church of Ireland has already 
been cast away by the State; the 
other two are threatened in their 
turn; and at the head of the Govern- 
ment stands a Minister who owes 
his return to Parliament mainly to 
the hopes with which his antece- 
dents have inspired the Scotch dis- 
establishment party. The Duke 
feared that the independence of 
the House of Lords would be im- 
paired by the Reform Bill. Can we 
venture to say that it possesses the 
same influence that it commanded 
before 1832, or that it presents the 
importance in the eyes of the nation 
which a free and separate branch 
of the Legislature should have? Is 
the Crown as great a “tower of 
strength” to the constitution as it 
was before the first Reform Bill? 
And if it should happily prove to 
be so, how much is due to its own 
abstinence from politics, and how 
much to the forbearance of the 
Commons from curtailing its prerog- 
atives? The Duke predicted that 
there would be an end to property. 
Have we not of late years come 
dangerously near to realising his 
prediction? We have begun to set 
up a distinction between a man’s 
right to control his acres and his 
right to dispose of the money in his 
pocket, although in the pre-Reform 
days it would have been counted 
dishonesty and tyranny to interfere 
with his freedom in respect to 
either. Have we not got the Ballot, 
which the Duke prophesied, and 
the Whigs denied, would be the 
result of Reform? And if the 
Duke’s misgivings have not been 
accomplished in their fullest sense, 
we must remember that the period 
which has elapsed since the Reform 
Bill has been one of unusual tran- 
quillity in politics and of national 
prosperity—results which are in no 









way to be attributed to that measure. 
There has been no great constitu- 
tional crisis; no vital conflict be- 
tween the estates of the realm; no 
deadly antagonism of orders or 
creeds; no dynastic difficulty ; none 
of those great struggles which had 
helped to mould the old British 
constitution, to test the qualities of 
the system that has supplanted it. 
If the Duke made any mistake in 
his calculations, it was in anticipat- 
ing that the Reform Act would 
bear fruit more quickly than it 
did. That it did not immediate- 
ly do so, was owing chiefly to 
the temporary satisfaction of the 
masses with their victory. They 
knew the advantages which they 
had secured; and we may perhaps 
say that they used them with more 
moderation than they could have 
got credit for. Nevertheless there 
was a transference of power, and 
time only can show whether that 
power is or is not to be exercised 
for the welfare of the general liber- 
ties of the nation. 

The new volumes of the De- 
spatches go far to prove, at least, 
that the estimate which history 
had formed of the Duke’s opposi- 
tion to the Reform movement is 
crude where it has not been unjust. 
They establish conclusively that 
his policy was not one of arbitrary 
opposition, but based upon well- 
founded calculations. In judging 
of the Duke’s conduct, we must also 
remember that we ourselves have 
become accustomed to look with 
tolerance upon ideas which his 
age unanimously branded with poli- 
tical opprobrium. Our generation 
returns avowed Republicans to 
Parliament when his would have 
taken the precaution to send them 
to the hulks. Much as we prize 
toleration, we prize principle more ; 
and if judged by that standard, the 
Duke’s course upon the Reform 
Bill may safely be submitted to 
the verdict of posterity. 
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Bryonp a general impression that 
the Indian Minister has made a 
tremendous blunder in his Budget, 
from under-estimating the cost of 
the war in Afghanistan, the public 
has probably no very clear under- 
standing about a matter which 
nevertheless has engaged an unusual 
degree of interest. Nor has the 
press, to which the public naturally 
looks for enlightenment, done much, 
so far, to elucidate the case; while 
the utterances of Mr. Laing—who 
puts himself as a professional ex- 
pert to elucidate the case—in the 
last number of a contemporary, 
serve only to mystify it. 

That a great blunder has been 
made there is no question. The 
latest report of the Indian Govern- 
ment, as contained in the Blue-Book 
published at the beginning of last 
month, shows that, whereas the war 
expenditure of the current year was 
estimated in the Budget at two 
millions, provision must now be 
made fora sum of indefinite amount, 
which will certainly be three times 
as much, but may very probably be 
a great deal more. This discovery 
was made within a few weeks—we 
might almost say a few days —of 
the publication of a budget state- 
ment, wherein the financial pros- 
perity of India was proclaimed in 
terms which might have appeared 
extravagant if applied to the most 
wealthy country of Europe. Not 
only were taxes to be repealed, and 
duties taken off, while great mili- 
tary operations were in progress; 
the remarkable feat was to be 
accomplished of paying for the 
war out of the revenues of the 
year. Sir John Strachey, speak- 


ing for India, declared that either 
to borrow for the war or to ob- 
tain 


assistance from England, 
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was alike to be repudiated. The 
one course was unnecessary, the 
other unworthy of so prosperous a 
country. Hardly had these glowing 
phrases been uttered than the same 
Minister is found beseeching the 
Secretary of State in piteous accents 
to abate the monthly drawings for 
the home expenses, which he 
had just before announced his 
readiness to meet in full. The lat- 
ter, astonished, as well he might 
be, presses for explanation; and 
at last the confession is wrung 
from the lately jubilant Minister 
that his estimates are all wrong. 
Not, however, that the discovery 
was made upon an examination of 
the estimates. The disclosure forced 
itself upon attention by the fact 
that the frontier treasuries were 
being swept bare of coin, and that 
they could not be replenished sim- 
ultaneously with the payment of 
the Secretary of State’s drafts. 

A defence of the Indian Finance 
Minister’s blunder has been given, 
in the same magazine which con- 
tains Mr. Laing’s attack, by his able 
and distinguished brother, General 
Richard Strachey, and as we may 
assume that it is the best that could 
be put forward, an opinion may be 
formed from it of the weakness of 
the case. According to General 
Strachey, it was no business of the 
finance department of the Indian 
Government to question the esti- 
mates for the war expenditure put 
forward by the military authorities : 
the former had merely to accept the 
figures placed before it by the military 
department. Certainly the Finance 
Minister, by putting forward, as he 
has done, the explanation of the 
military authorities for the mistake, 
thus virtually endeavours to shift 
the responsibility from himself to 
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them, which, to say the least, ap- 
pears somewhat ungenerous; but 
indeed the paper of the Military 
Accountant-General, which is print- 
ed in the Blue-Book, furnishes the 
most complete condemnation of the 
Finance Minister’s own action. It 
appears from this that the Account- 
ant-General to the Indian Govern- 
ment frames the estimate for the War 
Department by making a compila- 
tion of the estimates rendered to him 
by the controllers of military ac- 
counts of the three Presidencies— 
altering them, however, before he 
passes them on, if, in his judgment, 
alteration is necessary. This proce- 
dure may be well enough for deter- 
mining the ordinary charges of peace- 
time, for pay and so forth; but the 
notion of looking to the Controller 
at Madras to furnish an estimate of 
any part of the cost of the war in 
Afghanistan is sufficiently absurd: 
it is as if the traffic manager of a 
railway were to ask the auditor how 
many special trains would be need- 
ed for a race-meeting. This, how- 
ever, is not the point which now 
particularly calls for notice. The 
real question at issue turns on the 
date at which these estimates were 
supplied to the Finance Department. 
Throughout Major Newmarch’s 
Memorandum there is a mysterious 
abstention from specifying any dates, 
which is not a little singular. But 
in the absence of any statement to 
the contrary, it may be taken for 
granted that the military estimates 
were rendered about the usual time 
—that is, at the end of last year, 
before the remarkable military oper- 
ations which ended in General Rob- 
erts being cut up for a time in 
Sherpur cantonments with his com- 
munications cut off, and when both 
in India and England there was a 
not-unfounded fear of some catas- 
trophe to follow. What happened 
on this we can all remember. Troops 
were pushed up in haste from all 
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parts of India, and in a few weeks 
the army acting beyond the Indus, 
with its reserves, was nearly doubled 
in strength ; while the country was 
swept of supplies of all sorts, and 
transport animals were purchased re- 
gardless of expense. Al this hap- 
pened during the period intervening 
between the submission of the mili- 
tary estimates to the Finance Depart- 
ment, and the publication of the 
Budget on the 24th of February. 
This view is borne out by the 
telegram, No. 26, printed at p. 69 
of the Blue-Book: “Since esti- 
mate was framed, we have sent to 
form reserves, and to accumulate 
immediately six months’ supplies 
for troops in field.” Now these 
measures were certainly taken last 
December, so that the estimate 
must have been framed still earlier. 
Sir John Strachey, therefore, when 
he made his financial statement, had 
before him the fact that the army 
in Afghanistan had been raised from 
thirty thousand to nearly sixty thou- 
sand men, and that an enormous ex- 
penditure had been, and was still in 
course of being, incurred to keep it 
supplied, and to make good the 
tremendous loss in transport ani- 
mals which had occurred during 
the previous campaign. And yet 
he puts forward the estimates which 
had been prepared, for a state of 
things entirely different from that 
which they contemplated, and when 
the compilers were in complete ig- 
norance that all these measures were 
about to be taken; and endorses 
them with his own warrant as to 
their complete sufficiency. 

This we take to be the real expla- 
nation of the matter. The estimates 
were prepared just at the time when 
General Roberts and his force were 
resting in false security after having 
occupied Cabul with trifling resist- 
ance; when it was thought that all 
fighting was over, and that the army 
would be back in India before the 
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hot weather set in. ' When Sir John 
Strachey made his statement, all 
these sanguine hopes had been frus- 
trated, and the war had entered on 
a new and much more extended 
scale, while the expenditure was 
increasing in a vastly greater ratio, 
the country being exhausted of all 
supplies. Yet Sir John Strachey, 
with these facts confronting him, 
puts forward these now worthless 
estimates as if they had been care- 
fully prepared to accord with the 
then existing facts, and to be ab- 
solutely relied on. 

When the Budget statement 
reached England, great surprise 
was felt by all who took the 
trouble to examine the account, 
at the extraordinarily small amount 
set down for a war which was 
now demanding such extensive 
operations. It seemed inconceiv- 
able that the thing could be done 
for the sum named; but when 
Sir John said authoritatively that, 
on a careful review of the situ- 
ation, the estimates would probably 
prove to be sufficient, incredulity 
was held for the time in suspense. 
Had it been known that when he 
said the military estimates had 
“been prepared with much care,” 
and “that there is no reason to 
suppose that they err on the side 
of being too low,” he was in reality 
speaking of estimates which he 
knew had been prepared before 
the events which they were sup- 
posed to deal with, and were based 
on data which had at the time of 
his speech altogether ceased to be 
applicable, and that he had suffi- 
cient information in his possession 
to tell him, if he had chosen to 
think about it, that the estimates 
were absolutely worthless for the 
purpose for which they had been 
drawn up, the public surprise would 
not have been diminished, although 
it would have been of a different 


sort. 
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It may perhaps be said that the 
military authorities, who must 
equally have known by the end 
of February the inadequacy of 
the estimates framed long before, 
should have themselves given a 
warning on the subject. No doubt 
they should, and perhaps they did. 
It would be interesting to know 
indeed what passed on the subject, 
for the Accountant-General’s Memo- 
randum, with all its vagueness as 
to dates, reads very like an effort 
to screen his superiors; but with a 
Finance Minister so determined to 
regard the financial outlook under a 
rose-coloured aspect, a suggestion to 
reconsider his figures would prob- 
ably not have been well received. 
Sir John Strachey was bent on 
self-deception, and to this strange 
infatuation we must ascribe the 
blunder. The assumption that the 
deception was intentional is too 
monstrous to be entertained. Not 
to say that it is wholly belied by 
the antecedents of an honourable 
and distinguished public career, no 
man in his senses would deliber- 
ately purchase the ephemeral credit 
of a prosperous Budget, with the 
knowledge that the bubble was 
about to burst immediately, and 
that the account would hardly 
reach England before the telegram 
announcing that it was all wrong. 

One more remark must be made 
about these estimates. Sir John 
Strachey in his financial statement 
refers with satisfaction to the close 
agreement between the estimate for 
the year 1878-1879, in which the 
first Cabul Afghan campaign oc- 
curred, and the recorded expendi- 
ture, as showing how carefully 
the estimate was framed. The esti- 
mate was for £670,000, and the 
“net cost of the war £676,381,” 
which he is certainly entitled to 
call “a close approximation.” But 
it appears from the Accountant-Gen- 
eral’s Memorandum, already referred 
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to, that of the net war expenditure 
during the year in question, no less 
a sum than £600,000 has been 
left outstanding, under the head of 
advances recoverable, unadjusted 
items, &c., “to be adjusted and 
charged against the accounts” of 
the following year. So that this 
“close approximation” has been 
arrived at by leaving out just one- 
half of the amount actually spent. 
Again, the cost of the war for the 
year which has just ended is set 
down as about three and a quar- 
ter millions. But the same Mem- 
orandum shows that no less than 
a million sterling of money ac- 
tually spent in that year is to be 
carried forward as “ unadjusted,” 
and charged against the estimates 
of the current year. Of course, by 
this extraordinary method of ac- 
counting, all valid comparison be- 
tween estimates and accounts be- 
comes impossible. You have only 
to delay the final “ adjustment” of 
items sufficiently to make the re- 
corded expenditure what you please. 
It is not a little curious to find any 
class of officials gravely comparing 
estimates with expenditure dealt 
with in this fashion, as if money 
spent on a war or anything else 
was not the less spent because 
not “adjusted.” This must surely 
be a barbarous relic of the old cum- 
bersome mercantile book-keeping of 
the East India Company, of which 
we thought all the Indian public 
departments had long ago been 
purged. But it is plain that the 
Indian military accounts still stand 
in need of thorough reform. 

This mistake, which has unfor- 
tunately brought discredit on the 
whole Indian administration as well 
as on the person primarily respon- 
sible, must probably be ascribed 
to the impulsive character of Sir 
John Strachey, whose financial 
carecr has been distinguished by a 
succession of alternating fits of 
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buoyancy and despondency, equal- 
ly unjustified by the conditions of 
the case. In the Budget statement 
of 1878 the financial situation 
was depicted in rosy hues. The 
finances were thoroughly sound ; 
public works could be pushed on 
merrily ; there was money for every- 
thing; while to provide against the 
possible strain of famines in the 
future, a famine fund was to be 
created out of the proceeds of extra 
taxation, which would be applied 
to create an accumulating surplus 
specially applicable to this purpose. 
The question whether this fund had 
or had not any specific existence 
has been the subject of a good deal 
of controversy, but the matter is 
surely not open to doubt. A school- 
boy rattling his pocket-money in 
his trousers’ pocket may say that 
this particular half-crown was given 
him by his aunt Susan, and that 
by his uncle Joe; but the notion 
that any particular part of the rev- 
enues of a country can be dis- 
tinguished from the remainder, and 
set apart for a particular purpose, 
is from the nature of the case a pure 
delusion. If, by means of extra 
taxation, a surplus has been pro- 
duced, it might no doubt have been 
applied in prosperous years to the 
extinction of debt, and so have left 
the Government in a stronger posi- 
tion to meet the drain of bad years; 
but to speak of such surpluses as 
constituting a fund in the ordinary 
acceptation of the term was surely 
quite inaccurate. However, the so- 
called fund had but a brief exist- 
ence; for when the Budget of last 
year appeared, the Finance Minister 
had fallen into the depths of finan- 
cial despondency. The state of the 
currency, and consequent loss by 
exchange, had completely deranged 
the finances. There was no money 
for anything. Public works must 
be cut down, and the engineers dis- 
missed by hundreds; the action of 
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the famine fund was practically 
suspended, and noone could say 
when it would be set going again. 
A more lugubrious financial utter- 
ance was never made: it was not 
wonderful that considerable alarm 
should have been aroused in Eng- 
land when the responsible Minister 
thought so badly of things. But 
this year all was changed again. 
Never were the finances of any 
country so prosperous and all-suffic- 
ing. Although an an war 
was still in progress, this did not 
deter Sir John Strachey from sac- 
rificing revenue to remove some 
export duties. Feats which the 
English Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer pronounced impossible in 
dealing with the Zulu war, were 
quite possible for the Indian Fi- 
nancial Minister. He  scornfully 
rejected the idea of allowing Eng- 
land to pay any part of the bill for 
the war, nor would he even consent 
to resort to the ordinary procedure 
of distributing the cost over a series 
of years. India could pay its war 
charges as they occurred out of the 
revenues of the year. Yet hardly 
is the ink dry which pens these 
glowing pictures, when the writer 
rushes to the telegraph wire to 
implore the Secretary of State to 
save the Indian treasury from in- 
solvency by immediate reduction 
of his bills. 

In all this Sir John Strachey 
has displayed an egregious want of 
ballast. Nor can he be acquitted 
of extreme carelessness in the mat- 
ter of these military estimates. Yet 
we must not therefore lose sight of 
his distinguished past career in a 
variety of capacities; and, with all 
abatement made, we may still pro- 
nounce him to be the best Finance 
Minister India has had, excepting 
Mr. Wilson, whose untimely death, 
however, occurred before he had 
time to do more than give promise 
of performance to come; while it 


must be observed that Mr. Wilson’s 
crude action in levying crushing 
import duties would probably not 
have been tolerated at the present 
day. They proved, indeed, so de- 
structive of trade, that a notable 
part of the business of his succes- 
sors consisted in lowering them 
again to a reasonable figure. His 
income-tax scheme also was by no 
means successful. That part of it 
which dealt with the lower class of 
incomes was found to produce only 
£350,000, although levied from an 
enormous number of people with 
infinite trouble and vexation, while 
the cost of collection exceeded 30 
per cent of the proceeds; and it 
was very ar tas | repealed by his 
successor. Mr. Laing’s tenure of 
the Finance portfolio was mainly 
remarkable for his incapacity to 
understand his own figures. To 
him succeeded Sir Charles Trevel- 
yan, who signalised himself by put- 
ting export duties on all the main 
staples of Indian trade—a measure 
which was naturally at once disal- 
lowed by the Home Government. 
Mr. Massey, who came next, did 
not do page 3 and did not pro- 
fess to do anything, if we except 
the levy of a licence-tax,—which 
was, in fact, a revived income-tax 
under another name. He was fol- 
lowed by Sir Richard Temple, a 
Bengal civilian, whose financial ad- 
ministration is best summed u 

a pamphlet, prepared by himself, of 
the so-called financial measures car- 
ried out in his time, which appear 
to have consisted mainly in certain 
administrative reorganisations re- 
sulting in everybody’s pay being 
raised all round in several branches 
of the service, with a sensible in- 
crease of the public charges. Sir 
Richard Temple is an administrator 
of quite extraordinary energy; but 
no one would pretend to ascribe to 
him any aptitude for finance. Not 
one of these gentlemen, in their 
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handling of the Indian finances, 
exhibited the smallest originality, 
their attempts at new taxation being 
mainly limited to a mere slavish im- 
itation of the English method of an 
income-tax,— an impost singularly 
inapplicable to the peculiar condi- 
tions of the people of India. Their 
measures, for the most part, were 
a mere seesaw of each other’s pro- 
ceedings. If one — on an 
income-tax, the next took it off; if 
one raised the customs tariff, the 
next lowered it again. The general 
result of the past twenty years of 
Indian financial administration, since 
the time when it was first placed in 
charge of a responsible officer, has 
been that, after various ups and 
downs, having necessarily a very 
pernicious effect on trade, the im- 
port duties on most articles, which 
before the Mutiny were five per 
cent ad valorem, now stand at seven 
and a half per cent; and that the 
income-tax, after being put on and 
taken off, and rechristened and put 
on again, now, under the guise of a 
licence-tax, produces a small revenue. 
It is needless to comment on the im- 
propriety of financial vacillation of 
this sort, which violates one of the 
cardinal maxims on the subject. 
What we are now more concerned 
to point out is the fact that not one 
of these gentlemen attempted to 
deal with the standing opprobrium 
of Indian fiscal administration,—the 
abominable inland-customs line, 
with its monstrous hedge guarded 
by thousands of patrols, and reach- 
ing for hundreds of miles across 
India. It was reservec for Sir 
John Strachey to sweep this away, 
—a great measure, which, with 
the equalisation of the salt-duties 
throughout India, constitutes a fi- 
nancial reform of the first class, 
throwing into the shade all that 
had been done by his predeces- 
sors, and which must remain, in the 
view of all fair-minded men, a me- 


morial of his originality and energy. 
And whatever our individual opin- 
ions may be of his action in regard 
to the cotton-duties, we must at 
least admit that, as part of a defin- 
itive policy, adopted with a specific 
aim, it should be placed in a very 
different category from the action 
of his predecessors in office, playing 
fast and loose with the trade of the 
country in their feeble efforts to 
pick up a little extra revenue. And 
when people talk so glibly about 
the incapacity of the Indian ser- 
vices for financial administration, 
and cite, as a proof of the assertion, 
that it has never yet produced a 
financier, how many financiers, it 
may be asked, has England and 
English political life produced? 
During the last hundred years 
there have not appeared more 
than three or four Ministers who 
have displayed any conspicuous 
talent for finance. If this be the 
case in the much larger field of 
English public life, how absurd 
to make it a reproach that no 
servant of the Indian Government 
has yet come to the front in this 
line, which has only assumed any 
importance during the last twenty 
years! The truth is, that a genius 
for finance is one of the rarest forms 
of genius; and it is no more surpris- 
ing that India, any more than Eng- 
land, does not produce a great finan- 
cier every twenty years, than that 
first-rate generals are rare. It must 
be remembered, too, that the best 
English financiers are not available 
for India. A statesman who has 
any pretensions to become a Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer will not be 
tempted to go to India by any prize 
short of the very highest, As be- 
tween the most distinguished men 
of the Indian service and the sort 
of men who are usually available 
from England, small officials or dis- 
appointed we who have to 
be provided for, the facts which 
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we have cited may at least go some 
way to gauging the relative merits 
of the two classes of candidates. 
There remains to consider the 
result of this discovery of the 
failure of the Indian Budget. The 
public have jumped to the conclu- 
sion that because a mistake has been 
made in the estimates, and it is 
now known that the war will cost a 
great deal more than was at first 
stated, the Indian finances are in a 
very bad way. But such a conclu- 
sion is not really justified by the 
facts. The alarm has arisen from 
the way in which the matter has 
come under notice. If Sir John 
Strachey had proposed, in the 
first instance, what was the rational 
course, that the war should be paid 
for by a loan; and if he had fur- 
ther limited himself to taking a sum 
on account, without committing 
himself to an opinion as to the final 
cost of the war,—every one would 
have understood the proposal, and 
acquiesced in its reasonableness, 
The result would have been—as in- 
deed the result must be in any case— 
a permanent addition to the charges 
on the revenues of India for interest 
on debt, an increase which, not im- 
forsee. may amount to as much as 
alf a million a-year; but we think 
that no one who has watched the 
course of the Indian revenues, and 
their progressive improvement, can 
doubt their capacity under good 
management to meet it. The Mu- 
tiny involved a deficit of forty-two 
millions, the revenue being at that 
time only thirty-two millions a-year, 
while it has now risen to fifty-eight 
millions.* At that time so large 
a liability did indeed seem more 
than India could meet; but the 
truth is that, famines notwithstand- 
ing, India has been steadily ad- 
vancing in prosperity, and the 








finances are unquestionably in a 
sounder state now than they were 
before this great burden of the 
Mutiny debt arose. And although 
the state of things would no doubt 
be still better if this new debt for the 
Afghan war had not to be incurred, 
yet the condition of things is noth- 
ing like so serious now as it was 
twenty years ago, when the diffi- 
culty was successfully overcome, 
not by any skilful manipulation of 
the finances, but by the spontane- 
ous improvement of revenue, re- 
sulting from the rapidly increasing 
prosperity of the country. 

Of course there will be found 
just now plenty of people to 
take the more desponding view; 
and Mr. Laing has come forward 
on these lines in the last num- 
ber of the ‘Nineteenth Century.’ 
To those who recollect Mr. Laing’s 
career in India, and the amuse- 
ment with which they read the pub- 
lished correspondence embodying 
Sir Charles Wood’s scornful expo- 
sure of the mistakes in his estimates, 
sent back to India for revision—Mr. 
Laing’s confession of incapacity to 
see where the mistakes lay, and the 
Secretary of State’s sarcastic re- 
joinder—the notion of Mr. Laing 
posing as a financial guide is suffi- 
ciently absurd; and if further evi- 
dence were needed of his incom- 
petence for the task, it would be 
furnished by the article in ques- 
tion. Mr. Laing will have it that the 
money spent on the construction of 
railroads is to be deemed part of the 
current expenditure of the year, and 
included in the Budget, and that, if 
such expenditure is not covered by 
traffic receipts, there is to that ex- 
tent a deficit. Twenty millions 
have been spent during the last 
five years on railroads and other 
productive works; and if this ex- 





* This is after deducting the railway receipts, which are now shown as revenue, 
the charge for interest on the railway capital being exhibited in gross per contra. 


The gross revenue thus shown in the published accounts is sixty-five millions. 
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penditure be added to that ex- 
hibited in the annual estimates, 
then the equilibrium which the 
Indian Government claims to have 
established between expenditure 
and income during this period is 
converted into an average annual 
deficit of four millions. But if this 
view of the case be the correct one, 
then Mr. Laing, by his own figures, is 
convicted of misrepresentation. He 
talks of the surplus which he man- 
aged to bring about during his 
tenure of office, omitting to take 
any account of the expenditure on 
railroads during that time. This 
amounted, during the two years he 
held office, to more than thirteen 
millions, which did not return a 
penny as revenue; so that, by his 
own showing, the surplus-he takes 
credit for becomes an enormous de- 
ficit. It is true that the railway 
expenditure in his time was in- 
curred through the agency of the 
guaranteed companies, whereas now 
it is disbursed directly by the 
Government; but even Mr. Laing 
must be aware that the money was 
every bit of it as much money spent 
by the Government, and an addition 
to the Indian, debt, in the one case 
as in the other. If, therefore, 
this is a correct way of looking 
at the matter, Mr. Laing’s com- 
parison between a surplus in his 
time and a deficit in the pres- 
ent, is absolutely fallacious. But of 
course this way of regarding the 
case would be entirely inaccurate 
and misleading. If the accounts of 
an English railway were dealt with 
in this fashion, and capital out- 
lay was mixed up with the revenue 
account, and shown as expenditure 
against the receipts of the year, 
inextricable confusion would result. 
Such a thing is never done; and 
the plan adopted by the Indian 
Government in separating its rail- 
road capital expenditure from the 
revenue or finance accounts of the 
year, is not only in accord with 
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the universal practice in dealing 
with such undertakings, but is the 
only plan compatible with common- 
sense. 

It may, however, be alleged that 
this only holds good provided that 
such capital outlay is likely to 
bring in a return which ultimately 
will extinguish the charge for in- 
terest on the capital sunk. This is 
what Mr. Laing implies. An outlay 
of about fourteen millions on State 
railways, incurred during the past 
five years, gave a net return of 
only £88,000 a-year. “ How then,” 
says he, “is it possible to contend 
that an Indian budget is really 
balanced, while an expenditure of 
millions on works which give no 
return is treated as if it had never 
been spent, or had been spent on 
something which would reproduce 
the money?” The expenditure Mr. 
Laing here refers to appears to 
have been incurred on a number of 
lines, many of which are still in 
course of construction, while others 
are only partially opened. While 
in this unfinished state, they do not, 
of course, reproduce the money. 
We may presume that the London 
and Brighton line did not furnish 
any earnings before the trains began 
to run on it. Judged by this stand- 
ard, any railway might be pro- 
nounced to be hopelessly insolvent 
before it was opened for traffic. It 
is impossible, of course, to prove 
beforehand that these particular 
lines will pay; the only fair way of 
dealing with the matter is to con- 
sider the railway expenditure in- 
curred by the Government of India 
as a whole, and its financial results 
asawhole. Now this expenditure, 
up to the end of 1878-79, amounted 
to about 118 millions; and although 
a considerable part of that expen- 
diture is still in an unproductive 
form,—the works on which it has 
been incurred being, as we have 
said, still more or less incomplete— 
the charge for interest upon it has 
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been steadily diminishing year by 
year. In 1878-79 it was only about 
£300,000; and it is expected that 
in the present year it will, for the 
first time, be covered by the earnings 
of the lines. The point, therefore, 
has now been reached when these 
works cease to be a burden on the 
finances. This great operation has 
been carried out—and the charge for 
interest on it having been defrayed 
year by year, India has now got its 
railways free; and from this time 
forward a handsome net return on 
the outlay —after paying the in- 
terest on the capital sunk— may 
be confidently looked for. Never 
has a great policy been more amply 
justified by the results than this, in- 
augurated by Lord Dalhousie, of a 
State railway system for India. 

It may, however, be urged, that 
whereas the trunk lines of railroad 
first constructed are likely to pay, 
om that the best ground has now 

een taken up, and that the same 
return cannot be expected from ex- 
tensions and branch lines. But 
then, as every one knows, the 
working of branch lines must be 
considered under two heads: the 
direct return they give on their 
own working, and the increased 
traffic they bring to the main line. 
If the revenue account of every 
branch line, say on the London 
and Brighton system, were con- 
sidered as a separate account, most 
of them would show up very badly; 
but no sane person would propose 
such a criterion. Every railway 
system must be considered as a 
whole; and in India, particularly, 
the carrying powers of the main 
lines and the wants of the country 
can only be utilised to the fullest 
by the development of feeders. 
The extension of branch lines 
might, no doubt, be carried too 
far, but it might also not be carried 
far enough. Each case has to be 
dealt with on its merits; but cer- 
tainly the point at which it would 





be prudent to stop has not yet been 
reached; and it is worth noting 
that some of the branch lines, even 
while still quite isolated and in- 
dependent, have already proved 
very remunerative. On the whole, 
the position of the Indian railway 
system is thoroughly sound and 
hopeful, and Mr. Laing has suc- 
ceeded in conveying a contrary im- 
pression only by making a muddle 
of what is really a simple matter. 
We cannot forbear from remarking 
on the disingenuous way in which 
he speaks of the increase of the salt- 
tax in Madras and Bombay, omit- 
ting to mention that if it has been 
raised for about 50 millions of 
people, it has been simultaneously 
owered for 130 millions, and that 
it was only by thus increasing the 
tax for the minority that it became 
possible to carry out the great 
measure of abolishing the inland- 
customs line. Further, when Mr. 
Laing puts himself forward as an 
army reformer, and claims to have 
converted a deficit of six millions 
into a surplus, by striking 150,000 
men off the Indian army, it may 
be as well to point out that 
what really happened was the re- 
duction and partial disbandment of 
the army which had been raised to 
put down the Mutiny. One might 
as well call the late Sir George 
Lewis an army reformer because he 
happened to be Chancellor of the 
Exchequer when the English army 
was brought back to a peace estab- 
lishment on the termination of the 
Crimean war. The Indian army 
was reduced to a peace establish- 
ment in 1861, at which it has re- 
mained ever since. The reduction 
having been made once, there 
was no room for repeating the 
operation; and a just criticism 
which might be made on the 
recent military operations is, not 
that they were undertaken in 
excessive strength, but that the 
Indian Government plunged into 
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war with an army still on a peace 
establishment, and without mak- 
ing any adequate arrangements for 
the necessary augmentation of the 
rank and file, a deficiency in which 
has been throughout productive 
of great embarrassment. The real 
cause for the present costliness 
of the Indian army is not undue 
strength in numbers, but its ex- 
tremely expensive organisation. 
This organisation, which replaced 
the economical system previously 
obtaining, was carried out in 1861, 
and the very important effect which 
it would involve on the cost of the 
army in the future might and 
should have been foreseen. Here, 
truly, was scope for the action of 
an intelligent financier. The In- 
dian military estimates are becom- 
ing larger year by year, mainly in 
consequence of the enormous bur- 
den prospectively created by the 
measures of 1861, in the shape of 
non-effective charges due to the 
vicious system of promotion then 
introduced ; but it does not appear 
that Mr. Laing uttered a word of 
remonstrance. The grave difficul- 
ties which now. await solution, 
arising out of the costly organisa- 
tion of the Indian army, are a 
legacy bequeathed from the time 
when Mr. Laing was a member of 
the Indian Government. 

So much for Mr. Laing. As for 
the general question at issue, we 
submit that, so far from there being 
reasonable ground for supposing 
that the condition of India is one 
of decay, all the evidence points 
the other way. The increasing 
railway traffic and foreign trade 
indicate that India is really in a 
flourishing condition, notwithstand- 
ing that the effects of the famine 
have not yet passed away, and that 
India, in common with all parts of 
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the world, has been suffering from 
the general depression of trade. A 
country may, however, be prosperous 
while yet the finances of its Govern- 
ment are in an unsound state. And 
although it may be absurd to in- 
dulge in fits of hysterics about the 
matter, it does not follow that 
there is no need for vigorous action. 
The Indian finances during the 
last few years have been subject 
to several violent strains: the suc- 
cessive famines; the depreciation 
of silver; and now a costly war. 
That they should have stood the 
shock so well; that all these de- 
mands (the famines alone involved 
a direct outlay of 144 millions dur- 
ing the past six years, besides a 
great indirect expenditure) should 
have been met, up to the present 
time, out of current revenue without 
producing a deficit,*—is remarkable 
evidence of the inherent soundness 
of the financial situation. Still these 
difficulties, although they have so 
far been successfully overcome, have 
left their mark. Others of a similar 
kind may be expected to occur in 
the future; while the present war, 
if borne by India, will certainly 
involve a permanent burden in the 
form of interest for an increase of 
the public debt. Nor is it enough 
that the country should just pay its 
way. The principle which underlay 
the proposed Famine Insurance 
Fund—that a surplus should be 
provided in good years wherewith 
to meet bad ones—is undoubtedly 
one that ought to be followed up. 
To arrive at a mere equilibrium 
between income and expenditure 
is not sufficient. The needs of the 
case will not be satisfactorily met 
by less than a substantial surplus 
in ordinary years. This can be 
arrived at only by increased taxa- 
tion, or a reduction of expenditure, 





* During the last eleven years the revenues of India have amounted to 583} mil- 
lions and the expenditure to about a quarter of a million less. This expenditure 
includes all that incurred on public works which are not expected to prove re- 


munerative, as well as all charges for interest on capital outlay. 
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or by a combination of both. In 
dealing with Indian expenditure 
there is abundant room for the 
exercise of financial ability and 
ingenuity. The cost of Indian ad- 
ministration is unquestionably sus- 
ceptible of reduction. The army as 
now organised is on a most expen- 
sive footing, and it will need a 
strong and persistent effort to carry 
through the reforms recommended 
by the Commission appointed by 
the late Governor-General. The 
tendency manifested of late years 
to the employment of Europeans 
in excess of the real needs of the 
country, is another matter calling 
for early action. Unless the thing 
is checked now, a serious financial 
difficulty is being laid up for the 
future. 

A reform of the kind here indi- 
cated, far from injuring the pros- 
pects and position of the European 
members of the Indian services, 
may by good management be made 
conducive to their best interests. 
The truth is, that the European 
services are now in course of under- 
going serious deterioration as fields 
of employment, by the excessive ad- 
ditions made to their junior ranks, 
the effect of which is to retard un- 
-duly promotion to the higher posts. 
By an alteration of system, there- 
fore, the European services may 
be improved, or rather restored to 
their old footing; while the im- 
pending liability may be got rid 
of for increased pensions or other 





remedies for maintaining a proper 
current of promotion, which other. 
wise will inevitably have to be in- 
curred. These are merely some 
among many points demanding at- 
tention. With respect to the other 
side of the account—the revenue, 
and the best way of increasing it— 
what seems to be needed is, not a 
feeble imitation of English methods 


‘applied to a country for which they 


may be quite unsuitable, but the 
power to grasp the peculiar condi- 
tions of India, and to wield them 
for the improvement of the finances, 
Sir John Strachey’s method of deal- 
ing with the salt-duties and the 
inland - customs line is an instance 
in point; but there remains abun- 


‘dant room for the exercise of fiscal 


originality. As regards other mat- 
ters, one great administrative re- 
form, much called for, is the clear 
separation of the debt incurred for 
public works from the general debt 
of India, so that the former may be 
exhibited like the capital of the 
guaranteed railways, altogether apart 
from other liabilities. The thing is 
quite possible, and if carried out 
would put an end to a great deal 
of foolish writing on the subject. 
Finally, the military and other ac- 
counts have to be reformed. Here, 
then, is abundant room for the ex- 
ercise of financial and administra- 
tive ability, without assuming that 
the task to be performed is so grave 
and difficult as the salvation of In- 
dia from impending bankruptcy. 




















